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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Hatuiwe -t informs us that the 
MS. of Hymns to Symon de Montfort, 
mentioned by Tyrrell as being in the 
Public Library at Cambridge, and alluded 
to in the review of Rishanger’s Chronicle 
in our last number, has been repeatedly 
searched for without success.—A Suffolk 
Correspondent claims William de Ris- 
hanger as a native of that county, and we 
think with very great probability : as the 
parish in Suffolk now called Rishangles is 
written Risangra in Domesday Book, and 
we know of no other place in the kingdom 
bearing the same name. The practice of 
monks and ecclesiastics in general to as- 
sume the name of their birth-place is 
evidenced by continual proofs. 

We are sorry to be obliged to defer the 
insertion of two Communications relative 
to the erection of Royal Armsin Churches: 
also, those of the Rev. Mr. HowMaANn and 
Mr. HALurwe tu on Herne’s Oak; and 
a reply which we have procured from 
J. R. tothe enquiry of R. M. 

The Correspondent who asks for the 
explanation of a French blazon, is inform- 
ed that his lion dragonnée must be half- 
lion half-dragon (with the wings and 
tail of the latter), and that the caunettes 
are young ducks, which the French he- 
ralds draw like martlets, but with legs and 
beaks. 

By ‘‘ Bagots’’ is no doubt meant 
badges ; and another Correspondent is 
informed that ‘“shetills’’ or shotills, 
were scutule, small flat dishes. 

A CoRRESPONDENT enquires where the 
house of Lord Vaux at Hackney was si- 
tuate, which is frequently mentioned in 
‘* A Declaration of egregrious Popish Im- 
postures,” printed in 1603. 

A Query for Heralds.—A gentleman 
having married for his 1st wife an heiress, 
and having by her an only daughter: he 
on the death of his Ist wife marries again 
and has by this 2nd wife a son. The 
daughter by the Ist wife marries. How 
are her arms to be blazoned with her 
husband’s ?—T. 

STRAIN OUT versus STRAIN AT. Matt. 
xxiii. 24.,—I have this verse before me 
in a specimen of the ‘‘ English Hexapla’’ 
(a truly noble work, projected by the 
Messrs. Bagster;) as it is rendered in 
Wiclif’s Translation, 1380; in Tyndale’s, 
1534; Cranmer’s, 1539; Geneva, 1557 ; 
Rheims, 1582; and the Authorized Ver- 
sion, 1611: Wiclif, who translated from 


the Latin Vulgate, reads—‘ clensenge a 
Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva, 


gnat.’’ 





from the Greek; ot Siwdifovres roy 
kovetra, read—‘‘ strayne out;’’ the 
Rheims, ‘‘ straine a gnat,”’ and the autho- 
rized ‘‘ straine at.”’ 1 should be inclined 
to favour a suspicion that the change from 
out to at might have been originally 
merely typographical, if I had not a re- 
collection of having seen an entirely inde- 
pendent translation, prior in date to King 
James’s, with the same word at. And as 
it is not likely that two printers should 
stumble into the same error, I apprehend 
out must have been turned out by design. 
Can any of your Biblical readers throw 
any light upon the subject? Can any of 
them settle the question? When did at 
first supplant out? Does any one conti- 
nental translation adopt a similar inter- 
pretation ? R. C. 

W. L. wishes to ask two questions of any 
Biblical readers.—1. How and where did 
St. Paul dispose of himself from the time 
when he quitted his own hired house till his 
death, aspace, according to Bishop Burgess, 
of seven or nine years ?>—2. May not the 
length and unconnectedness of his Epistle 
to the Romans be ascribed to its having the 
doctrines he preached at Rome mixed up 
with the original letter? To account for 
the seven or nine years before mentioned, 
Bishop Burgess sends him west to Spain 
and as far as Britain, but without autho- 
rity. Others send him to the east, but that 
could not be, for we have his own autho- 
rity for assuring his eastern friends that 
they should see his face no more. 

CypweE.t observes, There are some 
Archaisms in the English Bible, for in- 
stance, or ever, which is equivalent to 
before, or as soon as. It occurs in Da- 
niel vi. 24, ‘* and brake all their bones in 
pieces, or ever they came at the bottom of 
the den.’? How came the words to have 
that meaning, for they have no inherent 
meaning whatever? The same expression 
occurs toward the end of that century, in 
Case’s Mount Pisgah, 1670, ‘‘ and have 
the first share in the felicities and tri- 
umphs of that day, or ever the sleeping 
saints should be awakened or got out their 
beds of dust.”—What, I would also ask, 
is the verbal meaning of the expression 
world without end? It occurs often in 
the Liturgy, and also in the authorized 
version, Isaiah, xlv. 17. ‘ Ye shall not 
be ashamed nor confounded, world with- 
out end.”’ 

P. 320. Clifton and Cliburn are both 
in Westmorland, and Dr. Robinson was a 
magistrate for that county. 
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THE LIFE OF SIR RICHARD HILL, By Rev. Epwin Sypney, A.M. 


THE great fault which we have to find with this book is, that it is 
too long ; the fringe is out of proportion to the garment: ‘‘ Le secret 
d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire.” There is a want of proportion and har- 
mony in the manner in which the different subjects are treated, and in the 
space they respectively occupy: many points are discussed with which 
Sir Richard Hill is but remotely connected ; many are developed at too 
great length, till the hero of the story seems to disappear among the clouds of 
theological discussion and dispute. A writer, who himself was well skilled 
in the best manner of arranging and disposing his materials, has told us, “Sed 
ut opera extruentibus satis non est, saxa atque materiam, et cetera adifi- 
canti utilia congerere, nisi disponendis iis, collocandisqueartificum manus ad- 
hibentur: sic in dicendo qualibet abundans rerum copia cumulum tantum 
habeat, atque congestum, nisi illas easdem dispositio in ordinem digestas, 
atque in sese commissas devinxerit.” In these days, when knowledge is 
multiplied and curiosity is insatiate, it is the duty of every writer to be as 
brief as his subject admits: quod nimium est, vitium est. Had Mr. 
Sydney kept this judicious advice in mind, we should have been spared the 
discussion on the Oxford Tracts and the long accounts of Voltaire’s illness 
and death ; while much of the history of the dispute between Whitfield 
and Wesley might have been abiidged. We could also have dispensed 
with the numerous quotations of Sir Richard's humour, which his biogra- 
pher so much admires and so largely cites ; for these qualities called wit 
and humour are very delicate and fugitive in their nature, and not easily 
transplanted with success, ‘Unde conciliatur risus, et quibus ex locis 
peti soleat, difficilimum est docere."’ As to the opinions which he pro- 
fesses on theological subjects, and on the tenets of the church, we have no 
fault to find with their introduction. Mr. Sydney, as well as the person 
whose history he relates, belongs to that portion of the establishment 
which is called “ the Low* Church party ;” accordingly he advocates their 
views, defends their principles, and recommends their example ; and with 
the sole exception of the ‘‘ Oxford Tracts,” he delivers his sentiments on 
the controverted subjects which he discusses, with the temper and mo- 
deration that are creditable to him, however we may differ from him as to 
his reasonings and conclusions. 

The name of Sir Richard Hill ought not to have passed away in silence, 
nor his virtues to have been suffered to moulder obscurely in the tomb ; 
and had Mr. Sydney given us somewhat that kind of sketch that just 
touched upon the peculiar temper and more eminent virtues of his mind, 
with a short account of the transactions of his life, such as would have 
made the portrait a faithful likeness of the original, we should have been 





* See Doctor Hook’s Letter to the Bishop of Ripon, in which he ranks the clergy 
of the present day in two great divisions, ‘‘ the High and Low Church,” and considers 
it to be a matter of duty to side with one party or the other. 
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better satisfied. As it is, we will endeavour to extract, in a short compass, 
the principal circumstances worthy of notice, which occur in the history of 
this very benevolent, pious, and worthy man; who, fortunately for his 
own peace, lived before the days of Bishop Philpotts and Doctor Pusey, 
before crosses were worn on curates’ surplices, and purgatory and image 
worship were spoken of as doctrines not unheard of in the Primitive Church. 
Sir Richard Hill was the eldest son of Sir Rowland Hill, who married 
Jane, a daughter of Sir Brian Broughton, by whom he had ten children. He 
was born on the 6th day of June, 1732, at Hawkstone. He was called 
Richard after his celebrated ancestor, styled the Great Hill, to whom the 
family is indebted for their title and seat. Hawkstone is distinguished 
both for its natural beauties and the legendary tales that belong to it. 
In the park is a ruin called the Red Castle, and the story among the 
*‘swains of Shropshire’ is, that in the days of King Arthur it was pos- 
sessed by two Knights, called Sir Edward and Sir Hue: near this, on a 
romantic cliff called the Raven's Shelf, lived at the same time one who was 
called the Lady of the Rock. Her these uncourteous knights dispossessed 
of her domain, upon which she complained to one Sir Ewaine, who, after 
a tournament in Wales, (where he smote down thirty knights,) had come to 
her residence with his prizes—a jer-falcon and a white steed, wrapped with 
cloth of gold, and accompanied with his “ damosell,” of threescore winters 
of age, with whom he had gone through many strange adventures. 
* Madam (said he) they are to blame.” He offered at first to entreat them 
fairly as a Knight of King Arthur ; but if this availed them not, he was 
ready to doe battaile with them in defence of her right. “‘ Gramercie,” 
said the Lady of the Rock. On the morrow they were summoned to speak 
with her, and “ wot it well they failed not, for they came with an hundred 
horses, and vowed to Sir Ewaine, who spake to them out of the lady's 
tower, that they would keep what they had.” Upon this the brave knight 
offered to fight one or both of them, and it was agreed at length that if he 
won them both in “ plaine battaile,” the lady should have her lands again. 
The Knights of the Red Castle departed and made themselves ready, and 
Sir Ewaine the same evening had “great cheere.”” The next day he 
fought both his foes for five hours, (by the Shrewsbury clock, we suppose) 
who wounded him passing sore, that the Lady of the Rock wend that he 
would have died. At length he smote Sir Edward upon the helm such a 
buffet, that his sword carved him unto the collar bone, and then Sir Hue 
abated his courage, and yielded to Sir Ewaine, who of his gentleness re- 
ceived his sword, and took him by the hand, and they went into the castle 
together. The Lady of the Rock was passing glad, and Sir Hue made 
great moan for his brother's death. Moreover the Lady was restored unto 
her hands, and nursed her deliverer till he was “ whole of his great hurts.” 
Such were the tales that a few years since were rife among the neighbour- 
ing hamlets, and were told while the yule log was blazing on the halls of 
many a farm and grange ; and such in still later days, we are told, were 
the delight of Reginald michen,* then living in the acighbouring parish of 


* The last time we ever saw Reginald Heber was ites we accidentally met him in 
Hyde Park, and as we strolled together over its more retired paths, he repeated, we re- 
member, a kind of mock romance he was then writing; which, we believe, has been 
printed by his widow: our memory has only retained one couplet 


‘* Hippocras and Aristot 
Wove the ringes of his cote.” 


When he had passed his examination at Oxford for his degree, he gave us his 
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Hodnet, who we remember, from bis youth aiways mixed up a good por- 
tion of the romantic with the classical ; and who used to collect from the 
aged couple inhabiting the hermitage farm, stories of where the tree stood 
on which were suspended the basin of copper, by striking which a challenge 
was given to the bold tenants of the Red Castle; and they showed him 
the very bank on which the damsel sate to view the conflict between Sir 
Tarquin and Sir Lancelot, and the brook which for three days and three 
nights after the encounter ran red with knightly gore. Before this battle, 
(for so their story ran, and we can well picture Reginald’s enthusiastic 
credulity and delight as the plot thickened) Sir Lancelot, led by his dam- 
sel to the tree of the basin, beat its bottom out, and in the battle with Sir 
Tarquin they hurtled like two wild bulls, rushing and lashing with shields 
and swords, that sometimes they fell both on their noses. At length Sir 
Lancelot “lept upon him as fiercely as a lion, and plucked him down by 
the knees, and then smote his neck asunder.” Upon this, at the com- 
mand of the damsel who was with him, he sent and delivered all the 
prisoners in the castle, four he had slain the giant ‘ worshipfully with his 
own hands.’” This Red Castle was, according to authentic records, once 
the ancient seat of the Audleys: the first of this noble family having a 
license to build a castle on this spot in the reign of Henry the Third. 'T Phe 
celebrated James Lord Audley, who was distinguished by his valour in 
the battle of Poictiers, and who with his three squires, Mackworth, Delves, 
and Hawkstone, are highly commended in the princely pages of Froissart, 
resided here occasionally. We are further informed (for indeed the woods 
of Hawkstone seem to consist of imperishable laurels thickening round 
them) that the interest of this place is increased tenfold by the fact that 
the greatest captain of Europe now living, traces his lineage from the 
warriors of the black prince who reared the Red Castle of Hawkstone— 
the Duke of Wellington being descended from Ralph Earl of Stafford and 
his wife, Lady Margaret Audley ; andit is further mentioned as a singular 
fact, that Lord Hill, to whose family this castle belongs, had during the 
late war three officers on his staff, who were all allied to the brave squires 
of Lord Audley,* as the name of Hawkstone, which was that of one of 
these ancient warriors, connects the history of the heroes of the family of 
Hill, with those who fought under the banners of the Black Prince. Near 
the doorway of the house the random blow of a workman's axe discovered 
to Sir Rowland Hill, some half century ago, a mouldering coffin containing 
bones and the iron head of a barbed weapon, probably the remains of some 
Captain murdered in the walls of the fortress, and secreted in this place. 
This was the last remnant of the many human beings who fought, or 
revelled, or groaned upon this Red Rock, whose history, both fabulous and 
authentic, is as curious as that of any similar ruin in this ancient isle of 





Analyses of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Ethics, and Poetics, which we have enshrined as 
valuable relics of a man whose mind was a rare combination of genius, learning, piety, 
whose manners were most gentle and kind, spirits ever lively, temper unchangeably 
sweet, unbounded generosity in his judgment of others, and an entire absence of all that 
jealousy and narrow spirit by which men of ambition like himself are too often accus- 
tomed to judge their rivals. These papers, with a few letters from India, are all we pos- 
sess of him whom we once called ‘ friend ;’’ but this living portrait, which we saw and 
studied for six years, is still fresh and fadeless in our memories as when he stood by us 
on the banks of Isis. ‘‘ Cujus cognitio studiosis juvenibus magnam utilitatem afferet.’’ 

* Colonel Mackworth, Col. Egerton, and General Clement Hill, who is related to 
the family of Delves. 
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castles and chivalry.* We must, however, bid adieu with reluctance to 
these “ fabled shades,” and pass on to very different scenes haunted by no 
poetic or princely forms. Jt was in this place that Richard Hill passed the 
early days of childhood. He was gifted, his biographer says, with a natu- 
ral quickness and vivacity of mind, in his earliest youth was suscepti- 
ble of deep impressions; and while yet a child, was moved to serious 
thoughts of religion, which did not prove transient emotions, but ripened 
as he grew up into life. Ina narrative which he drew up of his early 
feelings, and which his biographer has for the most part printed, he 
observes, “It would not be an easy matter for me to ascertain when the 
dawnings of divine light began first to break in upon my soul, but I re- 
member particularly when | was about eight or nine years old, being then 
at a neighbouring school, and repeating the Catechism on Sunday evening 
with some other boys to the master, I found my heart sweetly drawn up 
to heavenly objects, and had such a taste of the love of God as made every 
thing else appear insipid and contemptible.’ This over-early seed, as may 
be supposed, sometimes ceased to grow, and sometimes almost withered 
away ; the delicate mind of early youth was over-tasked with doubts ; he 
was already, though a schoolboy, struggling with Satan, who attacked him 
by suggesting doubts on the fundamentals of all religion, on the being of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and the divine origin of the Scriptures ; he 
obtained some relief by reading Beveridge’s Private Thoughts ; but when 
the first impression wore away, the same unhappy doubts and feelings again 
recurred. He was evidently struggling with a disease which was over- 
powering so tender and thoughtful a mind. 


At length I began to be tired of this state 
of uncertainty, especially as the comforts 
I had before felt began to be few and 
faint. Add to this the bad example of 
my schoolfellows, and the despair I began 
to be in of obtaining satisfaction of the 


‘In this manner (he says) I went on, 
I believe, three or four months at least ; 
sometimes doubting of all things, at 
others fully persuaded of every truth of 
Christianity. There was no medium. I 
was either Atheist or Christian. During 





this time I read many books in vindica- 
tion of the Christian religion, continued 
in constant prayer for faith, and abstained 
from outward sin; but whenever I went 
on my knees the following suggestion 
came into my mind: ‘How do | know 
there is any God to hear me? Suppose 
religion should be all cheat and priest- 


truth of what is called natural as well as 
revealed religion, contributed not a little 
to make me lay aside my inquiries, and to 
fall into many sins that youth and strong 
passion, prompted me to, and this I did 
with the more eagerness, as I was desirous 
of laying hold of any opportunity of turn- 
ing my thoughts from within myself.”’ 





craft, and if so, what avail my prayers?’ 


He was now about eighteen years old, and having gone through the 
school at Westminster, entered at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
continued four or five years. He then went abroad for about two years 
more, returning to England in 1757, being then about the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four, much in the same state of doubt and despondency as 
when he set out. ‘This unhappy disease (for such undoubtedly it was) 
soon, however, displayed itself in an aggravated form: he bound himself 





* Dr. Johnson was at Hawkstone in 1774, and has described it in words which have 
much the character of a spare chapter in Rasselas, ‘‘a region abounding with striking 
scenes and terrific grandeur ; by the extent of its prospects, the awfulness of its shades, 
the horror of its precipices, the verdure of its hollows, andthe loftiness of its rocks. The 
ideas which it forms on the mind are the sublime, the dreadful, and the vast ; above is 
inaccessible altitude, below is horrible profundity.” He called his walk an adventure, 
and his departure an escape. 
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under the most solemn imprecations, he went on vowing and breaking his 
vows, sinning and repenting, was filled with the most unimaginable terrors, 
and thought he was going to be hurled into the bottomless pit. Satan 
furiously assaulted him with suggestions that he had committed the unpar- 
donable sin against the Holy Ghost ; that his prayers were cast out of 
God, and that it was too late to think of mercy. At length his spiritual 
delusions—the fever of a distempered and bewildered imagination—attained 
such a pitch, that he could neither eat nor sleep, and did not think 
it possible to live a week. “In this dreadful state (he says) Satan 
tempted me to blaspheme God and to put an end to my miserable life.” 
It may be asked, where were this young man’s friends,—where were his 
legal protectors,— did his kinsmen stand afar off? And above all, where 
was the Physician of the soul? He owns that those about him shewed 
the greatest concern for his situation, and offered their remedies for his 
relief,—such as company, physic, exercise, &c., which, he says, in order to 
oblige them, he complied with: but his disorder not being of the body, but 
the soul, was not to be cured by such carnal quackeries as these. At length 
he fortunately thought of the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, then tutor to two neighbour- 
ing young gentlemen, and since the well known vicar of Madeley, to whom he 
wrote to meet him that very night at an inn at Salop, where he then was. 
Mr. Fletcher lived five miles distant, but he walked over punctually to the 
appointment, spoke to him in reason and kindness, prayed with him and 
for him, and told him that he had very different thoughts of his state from 
what he had himself. Richard Hill, as may be expected, when left to 
himself, had a relapse,—wrote again to Mr. Fletcher, received “‘ a sweet 
and comfortable letter’’ from him, and the Life and Death of Mr. Halibur- 
ton, Professor of Divinity in the University of St. Andrew’s, to read, as a 
kind of mirror in which he might see his own case reflected. In this 
situation he continued from Sept. 1757 to Jan. 1758, when the Vinerian 
Professor at Oxford having to deliver a course of Lectures on the Common 
Law, he went there, not indeed to gain legal knowledge, but knowing he 
should have chambers to himself, in order that he might be alone and 
undisturbed. Here he resided for near a month, wondering how the 
doctors of divinity and fellows of the colleges could so follow the lusts of the 
flesh and pamper themselves with earthly things (for those were golden days 
for fellows, when fasting was unknown), while he was struggling with a 
wounded spirit,“ saying at evening, When will it be morning, and at morning, 
When will it be evening !"” But at length he gained more composure, went to 
London, had great help from Guthrie’s Trial of a Saving Interest in Christ, 
and Palmer's Gospel New Creature—frequented St. Anne's, Blackfriars, 
to hear that faithful minister Mr. Romaine,—became acquainted with some 
of his followers—and, after a few more vacillations and distresses, his burthen 
was removed ; and though he subsequently had many ups and downs, many 
grievous temptations and sharp conflicts, much anxiety of soul, deadness, 
and strong corruptions to fight against, yet he never fell into his former 
terrors. ‘The first fruits of the religious views he had adopted, are seen 
in the counsel he gave to his brother Rowland, then spending the Christ- 
mas holidays at Hawkstone. 


‘‘ It was this (says the biographer of similarity between the brothers in per- 





both the brothers) which laid the founda- 
tion of the extraordinary and effective 
course pursued by that eminent minister 
without intermission, till his death in the 
89th year of his age. There wasa strong 


sonal appearance ; and their leading men- 
tal characteristics, except that theelder had 
naturally the more studious turn, were in 
many respects of the same kind. In ready 
wit and humour and presence of mind 
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they were nearly equal ; but in the power 
of imagination and quickness of percep- 
tion, Rowland not only surpassed his bro- 
ther, but nearly every other man of his day. 
What he lost for want of application, seem- 
ed to be made up to him by intuition : and 
the vigour of his understanding never 
failed under the feebleness of old age. It 
was indeed most providential that the Di- 
vine blessing attended the exertions of Mr. 
Richard Hill, to lead him in early youth 
to seek happiness in religion ; for had not 
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his undaunted resolution and humorous 
fancy been controlled by piety, what he 
would have become it would be impos- 
sible * even to imagine. Godliness could 
never be accused, as it has often been 
most falsely, of generating gloom in either 
of those excellent individuals ; and such 
was their gentlemanlike bearing towards 
all their acquaintance, that they who most 
despised their sentiments, are obliged to 
do justice to the winning courtesy of their 
deportment.’’ 





His affectionate anxiety however extended beyond his brothers: the 
tenants on his father’s estate, and the servants, were the especial objects 
of his attention. A Bible was placed in the servants’ hall, with varions 
books, the selection of which, the biographer says, is excellent ; though 
we much lament that, with the exception of the third, we are quite igno- 
rant ourselves of their merits. They were, Alleine’s Alarm, Shower on 
Time and Eternity, Hopkins’s Sermons, Doolittle’s Love to Christ, Shower’s 
Heaven and Hell. His sister, Miss Jane Hill,t assisted him in his bene- 
volent and pious purposes ; and we are informed, also, that his valet, 
Archer, was a most devoted Christian, to whom a tablet has been erected 
on the wall of Hodnet church, and whose memory is preserved in his 
master’s record of his virtues. At this period, Mr. Sydney thinks, such 
was ‘‘ the rancorous opposition to the Gospel, that a crisis of awful dark- 
ness would have taken place but for the exertions and pattern of the Hills 
and others, among whom he numbers the Earl of Dartmouth, to whom 
Mr. R. Hill formerly unbosomed himself, and whose mental qualities and 
habits of life harmonized with his own ;” and in conjunction with whom 
Mr. R. Hill was mixed up with ‘‘ some considerable efforts at revival,” 
about the year 1760, made at the University of Oxford, which are too well 
known to render their detail necessary, and in which Mr. Walker, of 
Truro, was particularly distinguished. Lord Dartmouth informs us, ‘ that 
they gave the bishop a bone to pick,” but what ground was gained by the 
evangelical party we do not know. If, however, Mr. Sydney's anecdote is 
authentic, ‘* that the higher classes were in such a state of appalling igno- 
rance respecting the plainest truths of the Bible, as to condemn all 
ministers as Methodists, who named the name of Christ in their sermons, 
and that it is reported of one clergyman that he thought it necessary to 
make an apology for preaching Christ on Christmas day, assuring his 
audience that he had done with the subject till the same festival came 
round again another year ;” if this is true, assuredly the fire on the altar 





* Not surely impossible. Perhaps an Erasmus—a Swift—or a Canon of St. * * * 

+ ‘* Miss Jane Hill was the writer of those striking letters published with her name 
in the life of her friend, Lady Glenorchy.’’ P. 61. Some of her letters are in this 
volume. 

+ Mr. Sydney has given us, at p.91—3, some account of the egular evangelical clergy 
of that time, whose numbers, he says, have been underrated. Of Mr. Burnet he 
observes, ‘‘ He was a man of a very tender, conscientious spirit, which he carried 
almost to an extreme, yet it was an extreme much to be admired. An instance of it 
occurred one day as he was riding with Mr. Richardson and another friend in the 
neighbourhood of York. When they came near a turnpike gate, a few miles from the 


city, they turned their horses round with a view of proceeding home. Mr. Burnet rode 
up to Mr. Richardson and said with a very serious air—‘ Do you think now that it is 
right to have used so much of the road without paying the toll ? 


] 
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was well nigh extinguished, and it matters little by whose breath it was 


permitted to rise again. 
following anecdote will shew :— 


‘¢ Richard was induced by his father to 
go and try to bring home his brother 
Rowland from his itinerant course. He 
met with him at Kingswood near Bristol, 
surrounded by a throng of colliers, upon 
whom a most powerful appeal from the 
lips of the young preacher had produced 
a wonderful effect. He drew near the 
multitude and mingled with them, wait- 
ing to speak with his brother when the 
sermon ended. But the scene was too 
much for him, and quickly wrought upon 
the sensibility of his tender and excitable 


It did rise—but in a very irregular flame, as the 


heart. He saw the traces of tears upon 
the black faces of the colliers, and his own 
soon flowed, as he caught the spirit of the 
stirring moment. Young Rowland’s eye 
was upon him, and with that quickness 
which distinguished him through life, saw 
that he had gained him to his cause. He 
did not hesitate for a moment, but gave 
out instantly that Richard Hill, Esquire, 
would preach at a certain time and place 
which he named, and succeeded in pre- 
vailing on him to fulfill the announce- 
ment.’’ 








The fifth chapter of Mr. Sydney’s work is occupied in an account of the 
revival of the religious disputes at Oxford in 1768, and which took their 
rise in St. Edmund's Hall, six of the students belonging to it having been 
expelled for religious irregularities, the chief point of dispute being on the 
right of assembling for prayer and reading the Scriptures, and religious 
discussion in private houses. Mr. R. Hill published a pamphlet Pietas 
Oxoniensis, which we never saw, but which his biographer does not seem 
to consider very judicions, for he tells us ‘ his mode of arguing unhappily 
roused many hostile feelings in persons who would otherwise have been 
wholly on his side ; some of whom, while they admitted the excellent in- 
tention and force of his pamphlet, actually replied to his opinions on reli- 
gious topics, and caused a controversy which exceedingly weakened the 
impression that might have been most extensively made on the public 
mind, in favour of the young sufferers in the cause of piety.” Mr. Whit- 
field also supported them in writing, and Dr. Nowell, the principal of St. 
Mary Hall, and public orator, defended the proceedings of the University 
We have no time to enter at length on a subject, the outlines of which at 
least are well known ; but we must observe that if the charges brought 
against these students, as given in Mr. Higson’s manuscript (p. 114) were 
proved, their further residence, as members of the University, was incompa- 
tible with their own oath, with the University statutes, and with the well- 
being of church discipline, and they would, for similar conduct, have been 
expelled at any period from that time to the present. If the Universities 
were to let loose the reins of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to see their 
members pursuing their own separate and partial views, where are we to 
look for the preservation of those principles on which the Establishment 
was founded ?* We next find Mr. R. Hill again fast set, amid the spinas 
Theologia disputate, in a quarrel between Dr. Adams, the rector of St. 
Chad's, Shrewsbury, and Mr. Romaine, on a subject which appears still 
in the catalogue of doubtful points, if we may believe the reports of the 
House of Lords last year, and the Oxford Pamphlets this, viz. the animus, 
or spirit, in which subscription to the articles may be made, and the inten- 
tion of the Reformers who framed them on that point ; here we agree with 





* The third charge is—That Erasmus Middleton is an enemy to the Church of 
England, as appears by his officiating as a minister in holy orders, although a layman, 
in the parish church of Cheveley, or in one of the chapels of ease belonging and apper- 
taining to the said church of Cheveley, in the county of Berks and diocese of Salisbury. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XV. 3.N 
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Mr. Sydney in the line of distinction which we think he has judiciously 
and soberly drawn, ‘ that our articles are positive in the stress laid on 
fundamentals, of salvation, but open a charitable latitude as to the varying 
minor opinions ef Christians who are of our spirit.” 

At this time the famous separation took place between Jolin Wesley and 
Whitfield, which indeed merged into the great controversy between the 
Arminian and Calvinistic doctrines :* of which a fair account may be seen 
in this volume, as well as in Mr. Southey’s Life of Wesley. Of the con- 
spicuous part taken in it by Richard Hill and his brother Rowland, we 
have no space at present, and perhaps little inclination, to give an 
account ; for indeed the dispute was carried on by the followers of 
either party with most unfair argument, unjust accusation, and unchristian 
scurrility. ‘The names of the pamphlets by the Hills and Toplady are 
such as,—An old Fox tarred and feathered—The Serpent and the Fox— 
Pope John—Farrago double-distilled, cum multis aliis. Toplady ac- 
cused Wesley as a forger,t and told him he onght to be transported. 
Wesley made no reply, but set on Thomas Oliver, a Welshman and cobbler, 
to fight his battles. ‘ Let his cobblers keep to their stalls (said Toplady) 
—let his tinkers mend their brazen vessels—let his barbers confine them- 
selves to their blocks and basins—let his blacksmiths blow more suitable 
coals,” &c. That the well-educated and well-bred master of Hawkstone 
was embroiled in this affray, and that he lowered his language and breed- 
ing to that of the combatants, is a matter of some astonishment, did we 
not daily see the lengths to which the unbridled zeal of a religious party 
willextend ; but, as soon as he left them, he recovered the tranquillity of his 
mind, the gentleness and suavity of his temper, and the accustomed modera- 
tion of his opinions. We see nothing to object to in the following lan- 
guage which he used to a friend reluctant to be persuaded to be righteous : 
‘Upon the principles of Christian predestination, you are still not less incon- 
sistent, because you go about to separate two things which are inseparably 
joined together, viz. the end and the means which lead to it, and then you 
fly to the old threadbare objections of Papists, Quakers and Arminians— 
‘If I am elected, I shall be saved, do what I will—If [I am not elected, I 
must be damned, do what I can!’ Now this is the abuse of the doctrine, 
but by no means the doctrine itself, holiness of heart and life being the 
middle link of that chain which connects God's eternal decree with the 
execution of that decree in the salvation of all his elect.” Again—‘‘ How 
widely do you still mistake the nature of the Scripture predestination, 
which has holiness for its aim, and heaven for its end. It is as impossible 
for the elect to be without care to His will, as for the sun to be without 
light. Obedience to God’s commands being as much a part of their pre- 
destination as their celestial inheritance itself,’ &c. Thus proving that 
he was “ the implacable foe to Antinomianism, and insisted on the neces- 
sity of personal holiness as the evidence of election.” 


* Neither Wesley nor Whitfield, Mr. Sydney rightly says, adopted in full the tenets 
usually implied in the names Calvinist and Arminian. The Whitfieldians did not 
advocate the doctrine of reprobation. The Wesleyans willingly acknowledged the 
sinfulness of human nature, its guilt and pollution, with the necessity of divine grace 
to purify the will, &c. 

+ This accusation was grounded on Wesley’s analysis of an old Latin treatise on 
Predestination, revised and published by Toplady.—‘‘ The sum of all is this—one in 
twenty (suppose) of mankind are elected. Nineteen in twenty are reprobated. The 
elect shall be saved, do what they will. The reprobate shall be damned, do what they 
can. Reader, believe this, or be damned, Witness my hand, A. T.”’ Vide p. 196 
of Mr, Sydney’s volume. 
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Mr. Hill appears to us to have been a Wilberforce without Wilberforce's 
knowledge of the world. . Accordingly; he was like a knight-errant, with 
his armour ever buckled on, his shield hung up on a tree to challenge en- 
counter, and his ecclesiastical spear in rest, ready to meet his foe,—Epi2wy 
divrea tots eryabors.* 

“« He was,” says his biographer, “‘one of those rare individuals who 
determined to follow truth through every difficulty, and at every cost.” 
So that he had scarcely come to a truce with Fletcher and Wesley, before 
he felt himself called on to defend his brother's early friend, Mr. Hallward, 
who, it seems, had preached a sermon at Reading for which he was expelled 
his curacy, and whose history may be read in the Life ‘“ of the excellent 
Mr. Cadogan,” who expelled him, as well as in Mr. Sydney's Life of Row 
land Hill. Sir R. Hill published a pamphlet called Pietas Redigensis, or 
Reading Piety, in his favour, from which Mr. Sydney quotes a passage 
which he considers indicative of the humour of the author (as may be seen 
at p. 251), as he does in other places ; but while Mr. Sydney is holding 
his sides at Sir Richard’s wit, we must be permitted to say of him, as was 
said of one still more illustrious : ‘‘ Nec videri potest voluisse Demosthenes, 
cujus pauca admodum dicta, nec sane ceteris ejus virtutibus respondentia 
palam ostendunt non displicuisse illi jocos, sed non contigisse.” + This 
battle was no sooner ended than another began. Mr. Wesley laid the 
foundation of his chapel in the City Road, and opened it with an address, 
which was considered by Sir Richard Hill as reflecting on Mr. Whitfield. 
He found another source of argument with the same venerable person in 
some account which he had given of the last moments of Mr. 'Toplady ; but 
Mr. Wesley very prudently avoided all conversation on the subject, got 
hastily into a coach, and eried out,—*‘ Let those who are for peace, leave 
these things alone.” { Fortunately, though late, out of the dust and smoke 
of all this theological controversy Mr. Hill emerged, and, like his name- 
sake in the Dunciad, no longer— 


‘“ bore token of those sable streams, 
But sail’d far off among the swans of Thames ! ’’ 





in other words, he was returned in the year 1780 to Parliament for his 
native county, and often indulged the House “in that flow of uative 
humour,” which Mr. Sydney so much admires, and of which we have al- 








* Vide Pind. Pyth. od. iv. 

+ We give the following passage, not only as a specimen of Sir Richard’s wit, but of 
his fairness and Christian judgment of his brethren.—‘t A moderate divine is one who 
has a very moderate share of zeal for God. Consequently, a moderate divine contents 
himself with a very moderate degree of labour in his Master’s vineyard. A moderate 
divine is one who talks and preaches a great deal about good works, but is satisfied 
with a very moderate practice of them himself. A moderate divine is too politic and 
rational to give any credit to the antiquated divinity of our articles, homilies and 
liturgy, and therefore he seldom quotes them, except it be to show his contempt of 
them, or to torture their meaning: nevertheless a moderate divine is ready enough to 
subscribe to them if, by so doing, he can get an immoderate share of church prefer- 
ment. A moderate divine is always very cooland calm in his pulpit ; he argues, except 
when he is preaching against such fathers of Israel as the pious and lowly Mr. Hall- 
ward, and then a moderate divine loses all his moderation. A moderate divine is 
usually an advocate for card parties, and for all assemblies except religious ones ; but 
thinks no name too bad for those who assemble to spend an hour or two in prayer and 
hearing God’s Word.’’ 

¢ At pp. 257-262, Mr. Sydney has given a very candid and temperate view of the 
respective characters and merits of Whitfield and Wesley, which is far too long to 
extract, but to which we refer the reader with pleasure. 
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ready given a favourable specimen. He owned his motto to be, “ Pro 
Christo ct Patrid ;” and Mr. Jonathan Scott wrote to him to say, that he 
hoped God had raised him up in our sad day and sinful land, to do what 
Noah, Job, Daniel, Abraham, Joseph, Phineas, &c. had done ia theirs. 
He spoke for the first time May 19, 1780, on the subject of a bill for the 
better regulation of the Lord’s Day. In his Parliamentary speeches he 
generally quoted the Scriptures, and the House generally laughed at him 
as ungraciously then as they now do at similar displays of religious zeal, 
especially, as his biographer allows, that he was sometimes wanting in the 
felicity of choice expression, happy quotation, and chastened wit. In his 
political views he coincided with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and acted cordially 
with them in condemning Lord North’s administration. Some short ex- 
tracts from his speeches are given, which afford us a view of how differ- 
ently the same language may be estimated at Acle and at London. ‘“ Mr. 
Hill (says his biographer) then rose, and gave vent to his singular humour, 
and declared that if he spoke more than five minutes, he would knock himself 
down, as was done at the Robin Hood Club, and that though a Salopian, he 
did not mean to combat the motion for an hour by the House of Commons 
clock, or Shrewsbury clock, &c. He then gave Mr. Fox a blow he did not 
easily recover,” &c. In 1782 he published a pamphlet called “The Sky 
Rocket,” directed against Lord North’s administratian. As a specimen of 
its humour, Mr. Sydney quotes the following passage : “ Lord Nugent, in 
defending Lord Sandwich, then first Lord of the Admiralty, said, ‘ How 
should the Earl of Sandwich know which course the French fleets would 
take, since he is neither saint nor angel!’ On this Mr. Hill observed,— 
‘If ever pure uncorrupt truth dropt from the compliant bench on which 
the noble then sate, it was contained in those words ; and if the question 
had been put simply—It is the opinion of this House, that the first Lord 
of the Admiralty is neither a saint nor an angel, it would have passed 
without a division.” He could not refrain also from allusion to Lord North’s 
drowsy propensities during debates. Though he declared that few mem- 
bers paid stricter regard to the debates than himself, yet, said he, I must 
confess that once or twice, not being accustomed to midnight hours, | 
caught mysclf snoring a harmonious duet with a certain noble Lord in a 
blue ribbon ; though it appeared in the division afterwards that we were 
not quite so much in concert when we were awake as when we were asleep, 
and that if our noses were in perfect unison, our voices were at absolute 
discord.” We have not space however to follow Sir Richard through his 
Parliamentary career, nor can we say much in praise of his system of taxa- 
tion, by which he proposed to supply the deficiencies of the revenue. He 
certainly objected to the tax on maid-servants, and proposed to ivsert the 
words ‘all idle non-resideut clergy” instead: what was the amount to be 
raised from this portion of the church who perform their duties at Bath 
and Brighton, we do not kuow ; but it was to be added to a tax on 
prints, corks, pins, whipcord, magazines, Sunday travelling, hairdressers, 
cards, snuff, and, above all, playhouses and all public diversions. He 
also opposed his friend Mr. Madden’s Thelypthora, or female ruin, in 
a brochure called “ The Blessings of Polygamy,” which, said the Monthly 
Review, “had the zeal of the Christian embellished with the politeness 
of the gentleman, and the poignancy of criticism softened by the affec- 
tion of friendship.” In the autumn of 1782 he succeeded to the titles 
and estate of his father Sir Rowland, who died 7th August. He spoke 
strenuously and, according to his biographer, very humorously against 
Mr. Fox's India Bill ; he made a remark about the funeral of the House 
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of Commons, which was followed by great laughter, and made Lord North 
very angry ; and he versified the King’s answer to the address, reading 
his lines to the House with such humorous expression, as to cause ex- 
treme amusement, and nettle Lord North beyond endurance. Lord North, 
however, survived this shower of ridicule, and Sir R. Hill set off on a tour 
to the Low Countries, or, to use Mr. Sydney's language, “‘ they departed 
towards Flanders ;” and such was the state of things, before the moral 
deluge which flooded Europe with democracy in every shape it has assumed, 
and, “Protens- like, is every day assuming, that the first person they met was 
one whose appearance now we should hail as the herald of a regeneration 
of forgotten times. ‘‘ On their way, one of the first persons they met was a 
pedlar driving his own cart, dressed in crimson velvet lined with green 
silk, a bag-wig, ruffles, and silk stockings!” Nor was their second adven- 
ture one which we should be likely to meet with in these degenerate 
days :— 


‘* At Ghent they were invited to drink 
tea with the Lady Abbess and Lady 
Prioress of a convent of Benedictine nuns, 
with a select party of the sisterhood. One 
old nun was so extremely talkative as to 
make an impression which led to inquiries 
concerning her history, which was cer- 
tainly not of a kind to warrant any parti- 
cular fondness. It came out that after 
this loquacious lady had been some time 
professed, she was entrusted with the care 


it, in company with a favourite inamorato. 
When the money was pretty well ex- 
hausted, she turned penitent, and went 
back to the convent to make confessicn of 
her crime. She was immediately con- 
demned to be kept a whole year in a 
dungeon under ground, on bread and 
water, and to suffer a variety of severe 
penances, till at length her repentance 
was pronounced sincere, and she was re- 
stored to the society of her sisters.’’ 


of the purse, but quickly ran away with 


There is not much to extract from this tour. The travellers complained 
very much of the manner in which the Belgian peasantry treated their 
wives, and they saw capuchin friars flogging themselves to do penance 
for certain ladies’ sins ; and (as the text tells us) after other various inter- 
esting sights, they proceeded to Paris. Here, however, we pause ; let us for 
a moment bring the dying glories of Versailles to our view, for there is 
something about the thoughtless gaiety, the fancied security, the slum- 
bering insouciance of the court and the throne at that time, that made the 
coming storm when it broke so fearful, that even now it is the most pain- 
ful and trying event which the annals of modern history can unfold. Down 
what a fearful gulf of destiny its unhappy victims were propelled, and what 
an awful lesson was it tolearn, that the retribution of past sins may not be 
demanded till the fourth generation has appeared, and then, of the compa- 





ratively innocent. 


‘¢ On the festival of All Saints the king 
and queen attended high mass, which was 
most grand and magnificent. A duchess 
begged, with a purse in her hand, from 
all the noblesse for the poor. She was 
dressed in all the pride of life, as were all 
the ladies in her majesty’s suite. The 
queen herself had on a negligée of a 
black satin ground, flowered in colours. 
Her head (alas ! poor Marie Antoinette !) 
was finely dressed with wreaths of arti- 
ficial flowers, entwined with a number of 





* Another proof this of the power of Mr. Burke’s creative imagination, 


jewels ; her lappets were of black lace, 
which likewise distinguished the ladies of 
her court; she is, in general, reckoned 
beautiful, but she did not at all strike me 
in that light. Her person and face are 
dollish, though she has a sharp wanton 
look.* She appeared affable and good 
humoured, and talked to those about her. 
Mass being ended, their majesties, or 
rather his majesty, dined in public. I had 
the honor to stand close to them. Two 
courses, of seven dishes each, some re- 





‘* If but a woman shall his fancy see, 
At once, not less a Helen shall she be,”’ 
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moves, and a dessert, composed the dinner. 
The king ate heartily ; but the queen did 
not touch a morsel: she retired to a 
more comfortable meal afterwards. The 
king has a countenance of all others the 
most vacant and bloated. He is fat and 
very awkward, quite destitute of the graces; 
not so his brother and sister, who are ele- 
gant and fashionable in their appearance. 
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and other persons of fashion pass by their 
majesties, and pay their respects. The 
queen’s behaviour was easy and _ polite ; 
that of the king stiff and formal. His 
majesty was dressed in pompadour velvet, 
richly embroidered with silver, and had two 
stars on his breast, composed of diamonds 
of surpassing lustre; but all this could 
not set off his inelegant person.”’ 





During the time of dinner the noblesse 


While they were at Paris they were extremely anxious to collect au- 
thentic anecdotes respecting Voltaire, which Mr. Sydney has detailed in 
nearly ninety pages, as if in full credulity of the whole account. The 
fact is curious, but is true, that authentic accounts of Voltaire’s last days 
have never been given in such a form as to claim our confident belief in 
them ; and what a whole history of Voltaire’s life, from his cradle to his 
grave, has to do in the biography of Mr. Richard Hill we are at a loss to 
imagine ; especially as we can see that Mr. Sydney is acquainted with 
Voltaire’s works and history only at second hand. When he has done 
what we have been forced to do, read the whole of one hundred and ten 
volumes, which that very clever and mischievous child of Genius has left 
to posterity, we shall be very happy to hear him discuss the subject ; in 
the meanwhile, we must say, that we do not believe one single word of 
what is said that Mr. Tronchin asserted of the patriarch’s dying state as 
given at p. 369, and we deny that a general assertion can be justly 
made, “ That Voltaire looked with an eye of hateful jealousy on the fame 
of others” — 


‘* Mais, adieu, Ferney'! adieu, ce sejour charmant, 
Mon lac—mes montagnes !’’— 


In 1791 Sir R. Hill, accompanied by his brother, the Rev. Brian 
Hill, having spent the holy week at Rome, made a tour through Sicily 
and Calabria, and drank iced punch* and English porter with Prince 
Caramancio at Palermo. They were much shocked at the frequency of 
assassinations, which Sir W. Hamilton told them amounted to four or six 
thousand persons a year! and Sir Richard bought a stiletto, much orna- 
mented and of an elegant make, with three triangular edges, like a prism, 
which the vendor informed them was for the use of ladies who might want 
a weapon of that sort.t In visiting the convent of the capuchins. where, as 
in other places, the deceased brothers are preserved with as much mockery 
of life as can be given ; and the mortis imago t rendered doubly more 
loathsome by a Mezentian attempt to join the living and the dead, we 





* Ices are eaten at Palermo and Messina all through the winter months.—Rev. 

+ Mr. Sydney says, ‘‘ The dresses of the ladies are exceedingly magnificent, and 
in good taste, but their morals detestable, for it was extremely ungenteel for any one 
of them to be seen abroad with her husband, or without her cicisbeo.’’ Now we dare 
say, that the morals of these modern Cleopatras were as loose as their gowns, but 
not for the reason which is given. The cicisbeo, or patito, or amico, is a very 
innocent and ill used person; a sort of male fille de chambre, employed in car- 
rying lap-dogs and holding shawls, and is generally very tired of his situation. The 
Italian dames are far too subtle and sly to sin with their cicisbeos. A distant formal 
bow on one side, and a grave or averted look on the other, to the initiated, are well- 
known signs of too familiar an acquaintance, but are undecyphered characters to the 
multitude. 

} The most singular specimen of this kind of preserve we ever saw is at Turin, 
where a favourite black servant of the king’s appears in a glass case, shining like 
ebony ; his skin having been flayed off, and his internal mechanism supplied with wool. 
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are informed by him that “ they were prepared for this situation by being 
broiled over a slow fire on asort of gridiron till all fat and moisture was 
gone, and the skin only left, with an appearance of pale coloured leather, 
the character of the countenance being but slightly preserved.” They 
saw the black * image of the Virgin at Loretto, and at Rome they beheld 
“the man of sin” leave St. Peter's for an airing. ‘They were delighted 
with the profuse and almost tropical luxuriance of Sicilian vegetation. t 
There they found the king of Sicily repairing the old Doric temple of Se- 
gesta, killing a hundred boars in a day, and when some of his dogs went mad, 

making his whole kennel go to hear mass, and then putting his hand into 
their mouths, declaring that no hurt could befal him or them. They 
dined with the monks at the convent of St. Martino, on red mullets, wood- 
cock pies, and pistacio tarts and ices, and other such rinfrescatives as 
render a monastic life indurable, and well may make a Norfolk rector ex- 
claim, “ Where was the mortification ?’” They were visited at Syracuse 
by the Baron Miloco, who asked them whether in England they travelled 
on camels, or had any other mode of conveyance. At Monte Leone they 
lodged with an ecclesiastic, who seemed to want something more than his 
church or the canon law allowed him ; “ for he grumbled sadly at the 
papal law, which forbade him to take a wife to look after his domestic 
affairs, and contrasted his misfortune, in that respect, with the conjugal 
comforts permitted to the English clergy!" Good man! did he not know 
that the English clergy, an Essex archdeacon, or a Westminster prebendary 
excepted, had no woodcock pies nor red mullets, nor Lacryma Christi (which, 
by the by, a late traveller took for Christie’s Lacryma, as we say Barnes's 
claret), but in their place, what Erasmus observes, one of his brother re- 
formers had, decem pueros, cum septem puellis, et supellectilem parvam, 
et terram (glebe) unius lacerta.—Sir Richard, however, consoled the 
despondent minister with tenderness and skill. ‘ You are allowed, my 
friend, things interdicted to them ; for instance, you may wear ruffles, which 
they may not.” -—‘‘ Ah, sir,” he replied, with a ‘sigh, ¢ “if one of your clergy 
will give me his wife, he shall be heartily welcome to my ruffles.” ‘This 
worthy man evidently did not seem to think it possible, that with the wife 
he might by chance have the ruffles also— Sed abstinendum est; illa 
leetinora non conveniunt barb nostre, atque tristitiz.”—On his return to 
England, he was assailed by a pamphlet called “ A Cure for Canting ;"’ the 
attack was so gross that he felt obliged to bring an action against the pub- 
lisher, and a verdict was unhesitatingly given in his favour. ‘The pamphlet 
was written by a person to whom he had been particularly kind, and in whose 
favour he had successfully appealed to Mr. Pitt. From Erskine, who was 
his counsel, and Lord Kenyon his judge, Sir R. Hill’s character received 
the praise which it deserved : the first asserted that “ his life was a pat- 
tern of modesty, piety, and goodness. .. I speak, (he said,) not from my 
brief, not from my instructions, not from the information of others, but from 
my own knowledge from my childhood upwards, and an experience, fortu- 
nately for me, a very large and long one.” Lord Kenyon said, “ Itis much to 





* We have seen more than once the Virgin and Chifd represented as Ethiopians in 
the cities of Flanders. What is the legend on this point ? 

+ There is a slight mistake in the text, which says that the travellers saw “ the 
aloes in Sicily blossom every five or six years."’ The aloe in a hot country will ais. 
som when young, but as soon as it blossoms it dies; and it can only blossom once 
it is time, however, that the plant should be called by its proper name the “ agave.’ 
The ‘‘ aloe’ is a very different plant, a native of Africa, and, unlike the South 
American agave (misnamed our great aloe), blossoms every year. 
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be lamented that this man should have written such a book, attacking the 
character of such aman. It is possible, from a long acquaintance, one might 
think more of a man than he deserves ; but, to be sure, there never lived 
upon earth a better man—a better man I do not know in the circle of 
human nature.” 

The next employment of Sir Richard’s leisure and exercise of his piety 
was seen in his endeavour to controvert the opinions in Archdeacon 
Daubeny’'s Guide to the Church, which was sent forth, Mr. Sydney says, 
with the view of correcting Evangelical opinions.* In this publication he 
avowed his entire concurrence in the views of Mr. Wilberforce and Mrs. 
H. More. Mr. Daubeny, it appears, ‘‘ after describing his own views of 
episcopacy, and maintaining that in no case whatever any alteration in the 
external polity of the church was allowable, came to this conclusion, that 
all who are out of the pale of the church thus established, have no pro- 
mise of salvation, but must be left to the wncovenanted mercies of God.” 
Sir Richard’s reply was called ‘An Apology for Brotherly Love.” 
The work consists of seven letters to Mr. Daubeny, together with a Ser- 
mon from John, vi. 37, preached at Paul’s Cross by Bishop Babington. 
[t appears that Mr. Daubeny had made a severe and pointed attack on 
him, and we presume considered him as a schismatick ; but Sir Richard 
avowed his sincere attachment to the Church of England, in doctrine, in 
constitution, and in discipline, and believed her to be the most pure and 
apostolical Church upon earth, &c. Mr. Daubeny answered in two vo- 
lumes, called, “« An Appendix to the Guide to the Church,” in which he 
maintained his former opinions ; and this somewhat distressing controversy 
was closed by Sir Richard’s reply, entitled, ‘ Reformative Truth re- 
stored,” observing, in his own humorous way, on Mr. Daubeny’s couple of 
octavos, which occupied the author fifteen months, “ that after the moun- 
tain had been in labour all that time, it would be unkind and disrespectful 
not to notice at all the ¢wo poor church mice that had crept out.” 

On the subject of this controversy, for the controversy itself we have 
not read, we shall only observe, that although we differ much from the 
opinions of Sir R. Hill, Wilberforce, and their followers, both in theo- 
logical opinions, and in their view of practical duties, yet, we think the 
question which Archd. Daubeny opened for discussion, to be one which, 
from its immense importance, from the difficulties that surround it, the 
different shapes under which it may be viewed, the impossibility of coming 
to an exact decision on many points, and the effect which it is calculated 
to produce on the minds of those pious and sincere believers who are yet 
not altogether separated from the communion of the Established Church ; - 
on these grounds, we consider it to be one which we should approach 
with reluctance, and see determined, at least on one side, not without in- 
expressible affliction of mind.t In the course of his strictures on Mr. 





* On this subject we would refer to a small volume called ‘‘ Letters on the Evan- 
gelical Character of Christianity :’’ by the very learned Dr. Nolan, Rector of Prittle- 
well. Though ‘ Pruritus disputandi est scabies Ecclesie,’’ yet temperate discussion 
is at once its safeguard and ornament. 

+ We will here give an extract from Dr. Hook’s Sermon preached at the Chapel 
Royal, June 17, 1834 :—‘‘ Although causelessly to separate from such a Church 
must be a schismatical act, yet we do not uncharitably pronounce sentence of condem- 
nation upon those who have, by circumstances over which they have no control, been 
brought up without its pale. In error, of course, we believe them to be, but cer- 
tainly not in such error from that circumstance as to endanger their salvation: and if 
we suppose them, as we must do, to lack our privileges, this ought only to make us 
respect them the more if at any time we find them (with fewer advantages) surpassing 
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Daubeny’s Appendix to the Guide, Sir Richard related the following 


anecdote :— 


‘*« He happened once to be in company 
with three extraordinary persons, in very 
different ways,—the Earl of Chesterfield, 
the Countess of Huntingdon, and Mrs. 
Macaulay. Lady Huntingdon, with her 
usual zeal, endeavoured to introduce the 
subject of serious religion, which Mrs. Ma- 
caulay continually avoided by bringing in 
her own favourite views of Republicanism. 
She launched out in rapturous commenda- 
tions of the Romans, the Lacedemonians, 
the Laws of Lycurgus, and the praise be- 
stowed on them by Xenophon. Lord 
Chesterfield, equally uneasy at the mention 
of either of these topics, still maintained 
his politeness, though longing all the 
while for an opportunity to slip away 
without any breach of good manners. He 
praised beyond measure the historical 
knowledge and ingenuity of Mrs. Ma- 
caulay, and passed the most flattering 
encomiums on the zeal, piety, and charac- 


ter of Lady Huntingdon. ‘Ah! (said 
the latter) it is for want of your Lord- 
ship’s knowing me more properly, that you 
speak of me in such flattering terms: 
for I am conscious that I am_ no 
better than a poor, vile, miserable, sinful 
creature, such as can only hope to be 
saved by free sovereign grace, and with- 
out any merit of my own to recommend 
me to the divine power.’ This sincere 
rejection of the flattery of the Earl, gave 
him the desired opportunity of escaping 
from the seat of thorns on which his 
courtesy had so long kept him. He rose, 
made a most profound bow, and retired 
with these characteristic words,—‘ I 
never yet was in any room or company 
where I could stay and hear the excellent 
Lady Huntingdon abused. I am there- 
fore under the immediate necessity of 
bidding your Ladyship good morrow.— 
Mrs. Macaulay, your most obedient.’ ”’ 





We must now draw our slender biography to a close, with a mere 
notice of the later acts of Sir Richard's life.---In 1799 he addressed some 
letters toDr. Porteus, Bishop of London, on the conduct of four French emi- 
grant priests, who were endeavouring to make converts; the Bishop recom- 
mending Secker’s ‘‘ Brief Compilation of the Errors of Popery’’ against 
them. He addressed a pamphlet to Mr. W. Windham on bull-baiting, a 
sport which that very ingenious and paradoxical person* considered neces- 
sary for the preservation of the national courage ; as he might consider the 
continuation of the Slave Trade, which he also advocated, necessary for the 
improvement of the national humanity. That any measure was popular, 
was sufficient alone to insure this gentleman’s decided opposition ; and, in 
many cases, this his test of error was by no means defective. In Dec. 
1800, Sir Richard wrote a letter to Mr. Wilberforce on the scarcity of 





us in godliness. We do not confine God’s grace and favour to the Church, for we 
remember that though Job was not a member of the then Church of God, still he was 
a man eminently pious and highly-favoured ; we remember, that though Balaam was 
not in the Church, yet he was an inspired prophet; we remember that Jethro also, 
the father-in-law of Moses, though not a proselyte to Israel (and the Church at that 
time was confined to the Iraelites), was yet a servant of God; we remember, that the 
Rechabites were actually commended by God at the very time He passed censure 
on those who were then his Church—the people Israel. Remembering all this, we 
say not that other denominations of Christians are cast out from the mercy of God 
through the Saviour, because they belong not to the Church ; all that we say is, that 
it does not follow that these concessions must render void the divine appointment of 
the Church, the divine command to all nations, and of course to all mankind, to be 
united with it, or the scriptural evidence for episcopacy as the divinely sanctioned or- 
ganization of its ministry,—and we contend, that a treasure having been committed to 
us, we are not to undervalue it lest we should offend others, but are to preserve it in 
its purity, and in all its integrity to transmit it to our children and our children’s 
children.”’ 

* Mr. Windham was one of the most absent men we ever recollect. He once 
walked from his house, down Pall Mall, with the parlour poker for a walking stick ; 
and, we have heard, went home with a lady in a carriage, thinking he was with Mrs. 
Windham. 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XV. 30 
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corn, (a subject of some alarm at the time,) which shews an astonishing 
ignorance of the commonest laws of political economy, and of the only 
true methods of mitigating such an evil ; and he afterwards addressed some 
letters to Bishop Tomline on a charge which that prelate delivered at 
Lincoln, in which he ‘ mentioned the mischievous effects of what is mis- 


called Evangelical Preaching.” 


This was a subject Sir Richard understood 


much better than the former, and the Bishop appears to have known 


very little about it: of his so-called ‘‘ Refutation of Calvinism,” 


we would 


rather refer to the high authority of Mr. Coleridge's opinion, than our own, 
but which is not called for in this place. 
Mr. Brian Hill, brother of Sir Richard, lived at the village of Weston, 


near his brother’s park ; 
engaging manners. 


‘¢ Reginald Heber, when Rector of Hod- 
net, was his neighbour and intimate 
friend. Whenever he had written any 
thing new, either of poetry or prose, he 
generally carried it to Weston, where he 
was welcome at all hours, and read it to 
Mr. Brian Hill, of whose literary judg- 
ment he had a high opinion. This ac- 
complished scholar passed some of his 
happiest hours in that way, giving full 
vent to those charms of conversation by 
which he was so eminently distinguished. 
The few favoured individuals who saw him 
in the freedom of spirit to which he aban- 
doned himself in these social moments, 
describe the charm of his manner as be- 
yond all conception. The gentleness of 
Mr. Brian Hill’s disposition set him at 
perfect ease ; he told his anecdotes, recited 
his poetry, explained his opinions of the 
events of the times, and criticised the au- 
thors of the day with an animation and 


he was a man, we are told, of elegant mind and 


frankness peculiarly his own. It was 
not, however, till roused by the nobler 
project of doing the work of an Evange- 
list in India, that the latent energies of 
his soul appeared in their full power. 
His spirit seemed to expand under the 
deep impression of duty, while it pleased 
God to enlighten him with clearer views 
of doctrinal religion than he had pos- 
sessed before. The prospect of becoming 
a Missionary Bishop at once humbled and 
ennobled his mind, as was evident to all 
who heard him utter with an unequalled 
pathos and dignity, the expression, ‘Other 
foundation can no man lay than that that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ Resting on 
this only safe basis, he went forth, la- 
boured, and died. How he felt, is ex- 
pressed in his unrivalled Missionary 
Hymn, which was probably, as were his 
beautiful Lines on Jerusalem, first recited 
in the house of Mr. Brian Hill.” 





The last event of importance that occurred before Sir R. Hill quitted 
public life, was the formation of the Bible Society, in which he took a 
lively interest. In the autumn of 1806, being in a state of considerable 
debility, he went to Bath, and a dissolution of Parliament taking place, he 
resolved to retire from public life, and resign hisseat. ‘+ The voice of age 
and infirmity (he wrote to Lord Powis) is too powerful to be resisted.” 
When he retired quietly to Hawkstone, he endeavoured to diffuse happi- 
ness around him. In order to provide innocent recreation for his ser- 
vants, he encouraged a domestic band of music. Almost every man in 
his establishment played on some instrument, and on fine summer days he 
used to invite his company to go by water to the romantic spot in his 
grounds, called by him ‘ Neptune’s Whim,” and his band performed as 
they were rowed along to the beautiful summer house, where he had 
placed the figure of the old fabulous monarch of the deep. It was an 
animating scene, and he loved to hear the echoes of the music, from the 
lofty rocks of his park, when old age prevented his climbing, as was his 
wont in days of activity, to enjoy the varied scenes they presented to his 
view. After dining with his visitors in this curious retreat, he would re- 
turn in the way he came, delighting in the comfortable reflection that they 
who heard the notes of his progress thought of him as their friend. After 
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passing two years in this tranquil enjoyment of rural life, he was taken ill 
npon one of his favourite excursions, and returned home to the chamber of 
his last sickness. He died on the 28th August, 1808, in the 76th year of 
his age, and was buried in the vault at Hodnet Church, over which there 
is this inscription—‘‘ Sepulchre of the Hills, ab ano. 1500.” Sir Richard 
Hill was never married, and his title and estates descended to his brother 
Mr. John Hill, the father of the present Lord Hill.* 

We have thus passed through in a somewhat rapid abridgment, but we be- 
lieve with no incorrect outline, the history of the life at once gracefully and 
usefully spent,—‘“ mens humilis, vita quieta.” Assuredly, there could not 
be well imagined one more conscientiously guarded from evil, or more zea- 
lonsly activein prosecuting one of the main objects for which life is bestowed 
on man, the improvement of the condition, and the promotion of the happiness 
of his fellow creatures. Compared to this, all the varying shades of theologi- 
cal opinion, all subtle distinctions, and all speculative dogmas, are but as 
dust in the balance. He was one who deserved to be judged in the 
balance of the sanctuary, without a fear of being found wauting. When 
we say, as we have said, that in some points of doctrine, in many points of 
practice we differ from Sir R. Hill, and from Mr. Wilberforce and others 
of the same party, it is with a feeling of high respect for the eminent 
virtues that adorned their lives, for their indefatigable zeal, their high 
principles of duty, their warm benevolence, the conscientious tenderness 
and the guileless simplicity of their hearts. ‘That they were accustomed to 
speak somewhat incautiously, and as we think, too severely of those who 
formed themselves on other models than their own, is an opinion that we 
have long entertained, and which we see no reason to alter in the 
present times. Thongh personally respecting many of their fol- 
lowers, we think that there are defects in the ecclesiastical system 
on which their practical conduct, as forming part of the Established 
Church, is regulated; we think them wrong in their reluctance to asso- 
ciate with those who do not agree with them in certain opinions, though 
in unison on all the great and essential doctrines of Scripture ; we think 
them capricious or unreasonable in their censure of what we consider the 
innocent amusements of life,t nor do we understand the principles by 
which they are guided in the indulgence of some, and the prohibition of 
others of those recreations, which the studious mind, as well as the 
laborious body, equally requires. We should also have much to say, did 





* It is remarkable that at Waterloo, Lord Hili had four brothers with him ;—Sir 
Robert Hill, late Commander of the Blues, General Clement Hill, do., Sir Thomas 
Noel Hill, and Lieut. Edward Hill of the Blues. They all survived in that day of 
memorable strife; but two were severely wounded. 

+ As, for instance, ‘‘dancing’’ is so proscribed, that its very name is pollution, 
but music is allowed; yet Adam Smith considers dancing one of the fine arts, 
and the sister of music. The Fathers of the Church, indeed, were severe 
on dancing; but what they reprehended, and justly, was the exhibition of hired 
dancers, the loose and lascivious gestures of the Nautch girls of India and Egypt, which, 
indeed, deserved the thunders of their wrath. Was there not, also—we ask the ques- 
tion with feelings of respect—something inconsistent in Mr. Wilberforce himself re- 
probating theatres, and yet confessing that he himself always carried a Shakspere 
in his pocket ! A sporting clergyman is frowned upon, and yet Bishop Heber hunted 
in India ; and after he had what Mr. Sydney has called ‘‘ clear views of doctrinal reli- 
gion :’’—thus inconsistency always follows too partial views and unreasonable pro- 
hibitions of things in themselves neither good nor evil, 
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we indulge our feelings as they prompt us, on the time and manner in 
which Mr. Sydney has spoken of what are called “The Oxford Divines.” 
But this is a subject which it is better to abstain from, than briefly or 
partially discuss ;—‘* Ecce quam bonum et quam jucundum babitare fratres 
in unum” Besides, were we able from a full knowledye of the points of 
discussion * to go into the combat,—we have no leisure:—we re- 
collect what the Poet says—‘* [lavri péow 70 kparos Bos Gracer,” and 
with such principles and feelings we should, we are afraid, march almost 
unaccompanied into the field, 


—AXN’ & Tis por dvnp aw rovro Kal Gos, 
MaAdov Oadrwpr kai Oapoadewrepov éora. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
By Tuomas GREEN, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 245.) 


1818.—Jan. 10. Read in the Edinburgh Review, No. 57, an ad- 
mirable critique on Moore's Lalla Rookh. Their grand objection to this 
poem is, that it has too many beauties, whereas a great work, if it were 
perfect, would have but one, and that but faintly perceptible, except on a 
view of the whole. This principle is made out and illustrated, and applied 
to the case, with great power and vigour. It isa principle deep fetched, 
and appears of universal application. It is this undoubtedly which con- 
stitutes that higher order of excellence in painting which Sir J. Reynolds 
has so strenuously laboured to enforce. To me, | confess, there is a false 
meretricious glare in Moore’s beauties, and an impure voluptuousness, in 
spite of all that is urged to the contrary, still adhering to his love, which 
is radically and utterly offensive. Moore and Crabbe, they happily ob- 
serve, are the antipodes of our present poetical sphere. 

Jan. 11. The Edinburgh Reviewers justly characterise Philips’s 
Speeches, by observing, that their perpetual defect is not to forward the 
subject, but display the speaker. This radical vice infests and poisons 
the whole substance of these glittering, tawdry declamations. ‘The deplor- 
able incapacity of being able to say plain things in a plain way, was never 
more strikingly evinced, than in these wretched compositions: the con- 
centrated essence of the Hibernian genius. 

Went to the Theatre in the evening to hear Sinclair in Orlando—pow- 
erful and extensive voice, and much execution: but the whole tainted and 
vitiated by vulgarity, a total absence of that true taste and feeling which 
imparts pleasure of the highest order ; a deplorably stiff and heavy actor, 





* Since writing the above, we have met with a pamphlet, the perusal of which we 
earnestly recommend to those who have an honest desire to view a disputed subject 
with information and impartiality : we allude to ‘‘ A Vindication of the Principles of 
the Authors of ‘The Tracts of the Times,’’’ by The Hon. and Rev. A. P. Perceval, 
B.C.L. 2nd edit. 1841. See also Mr. Newman’s Letter to Dr. Jelf, his letter to the 
Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. Palmer’s admirable letter to Dr. Wiseman. The Oxford 
Divines have fully vindicated themselves from the charge of Romanism. 
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far worse than Braham.—Afterwards read Crowne’s comedy of Sir 
Courtly Nice, vividly illustrating the habits and manners of the times of 
James II. Sate by my nice friend Sarah Anna Bourn, and escorted 
her home. 

Jan. 24. Began, with eager curiosity, Bishop Watson’s Life ; he dis- 
plays a noble, manly, independent spirit, springing, I suspect, from a fine, 
sanguine temperament ; but dwells too incessantly and too seriously on 
the sacrifices which the exercise of this spirit has cost him. How could 
a man holding, and professing openly such principles in religion and 
politics, hope the favour and protection of government, or those connected 
with it. He seems to have succeeded in temporal matters, beyond what 
he ought to have expected. I am pleased with the contempt he displays 
for the overbearing pretensions of pedantic learning—with his recommend- 
ing to Lord Granby to be a Whig in domestic as well as political life— 
defining Whiggism as what will neither suffer nor exact domination—and, 
above all, his reprobating reflections on the celebrated coalition, which 
was unquestionably the ruin of the Whig interest. His notice of his own 
marriage is very curious :—-‘‘ My constitution was ill-fitted for celibacy, 
and as soon therefore as I had any means of maintaining a family, | mar- 
ried.” He seems to have been uncommonly ambitious of Gibbon’s ac- 
quaintance and esteem. The reflection quoted from D’Alembert,—that 
the highest offices of Church and State are like the top of a pyramid, ac- 
cessible only to eagles and reptiles, is exquisitely happy. Watson lays 
too much stress on the neglect he experienced from those in power in 
consequence of the independence of his principles. It is the cost of virtue 
which stamps its value. 

Jan, 28. Watson, in his speech on the union with [reland, affirms— 
“No things can be expedient which are not just and lawful; but many 
things may be just and lawful, which are not expedient.” This contro- 
verts Paley’s Theory explicitly. 

Jan. 20. Finished Watson's Life. His Letter to the Duke of Grafton 
in his last illness, respecting the validity of his repentance for past sins, is 
a very curious document, and furnishes much matter for reflection. No 
man seems to have entertained a loftier sense of his own importance, or to 
have borne slight or malevolent attacks with more impatience ; he 
is evidently vindictive to Cumberland to the last. The King’s re- 
garding him as an impracticable man, is a characteristic fact ; and he 
observes of himself, that he was not made for courts, or courts for him. 
1 should hardly have expected from him such prejudice against Malthus’s 
doctrine. 

Feb. 8. Finished, by assiduous reading, Hob Roy, by the author of 
Waverley. 1 am afraid he has outwritten himself, and dissolved the 
charm of his fictions. There is much of the same vigorous and matchless 
exposition of character, and manners, and scenery, (in the latter I track 
him with much delight,) which distinguished his former works, but it is 
far more sparingly scattered ; it too much resembles former exhibitions, 
and the whole is strung upon incidents and coincidences so utterly im- 
probable that the mind is perpetually revolted and disappointed by the 
shock they occasion. 

Feb. 21. Look’d over Christian on the Game Laws—he is a conceited, 
dogmatical, egotistical coxcomb.—Began Original Letters, edited by Re- 
becca Warner. Lord Bolingbroke’s are very characteristic of his fine 
sanguine temperament, and magnificent spirit, as Dr. Cheyne’s are of a petty 
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mind, almost directly the reverse, led away by any ignis futuus of the fancy. 
The former (Lord B.) finely observes—“‘ The mob of men who compose 
a party must not however be neglected; every one of them is indeed a 
cypher, but a multitude of cyphers with an unit at their head, makes a great 
sum.’ It is curious to hear the latter advising Richardson very uncere- 
moniously to avoid drawling in his manner as much as he can. The letters of 
Joseph Ameen (an Armenian) breathe a fine mild character—the sen- 
timent of an Oriental savage imperfectly reclaimed. He is a christian 
that extols the art of war as inestimably precious—* Since without it. it 
is impossible our religion should ever shine!” The account in this volume 
of the Houghton Collection of pictures is interesting, and Miss Warner’s 
biographical notices are neat and pleasing —Read in the evening Lord 
Byron's Lament of Tasso, blending, in a fine style, fortitude and ten- 
derness. 

March 8. Finished Godwin's Mandeville. In the conduct of the nar- 
rative, the characters, the incidents, the sentiments, the passions,—all in 
the highest degree unnatural and forced, and the whole tissue apparently 
without design or drift. The struggles and energy are mere convulsive 
throes, and the impotent endeavours occasionally to be polite and gal- 
lant, would be truly ludicrous if they did not excite commiseration. ‘The 
discussion of the wound at the close is the very perfection of preposterous 
folly, and forms an admirable finish to this piece of miserable raving, or 
rather affectation of raving, squeezed from a brain depraved by the very 
paradoxes which it has hopelessly abandoned. 

April 5. Looked through O' Regan’s Life of Curran—wildly, preposte- 
rously written, without any regard to system or order, but amusing, from 
the various specimens given of Curran’s wit. Curran appears an admira- 
ble sample of Irish genius—rankly luxuriant—offending the taste like over 
strong soup. The English language may well be said to break down under 
him. We discern the same qualities in Burke, but chastened by assiduous 
cultivation ; in Putiirs they utterly disgust in all their natural and naked 
deformity. In the vivid corruscations of social hours—the refections of 
the gods as he calls them—I have no doubt that Curran was pre-emi- 
nently brilliant : here he was quite in his element, and his auditors in the 
precise disposition to enjoy his rampant imagination and reduplicated 
flashes. 

April 14. Went to see an exhibition at the Griffin, of M. Don Pain, 
the French Salamander, stamping with his naked feet on a sheet of red- 
hot iron, bending bars in the same way red-hot, licking with his tongue 
an immense red-hot poker, rubbing it with the sweep of his grasp, till the 
sparks flew, dipping his heel in molten lead, taking up pinchgs of the 
same and delivering it from his mouth, extinguishing inflamed charcoal in 
his mouth, and bathing his legs and arms in the flame of congregated 
candles. All fair—the irons heated in the room, the poker yielding to the 
pressure of his tongue, inviting the most minute inspection and inquiry— 
when examined, the soles of his feet and hands quite soft and cool, the 
tongue moist and soft and papille protuberant, the teeth apparently burnt 
down by holding the hot iron in his mouth, the smell of the bone percep- 
tible as he passed with it in his mouth ; describes the effect of hot iron 
and flame on his body as that of violent pressure and tension. Quite un- 
accountable ; for what repellant would be adequate ? 

May 5. Called at Miss Pearson there—much pleasant chat ; 
had often met Sir P. Francis at Moore’s=-wild and distant in his manner. 
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Made Amelia Moore an offer, though fifty years younger—great powers of 
dry sarcasm. Moore would have believed him Junius, but considered he 
could never have kept the secret. I observed he would have suited his 
daughter better, had he been Junior. 

Aug. 31. Turned over Evelyn’s Diary. It is curious to hear him say 
“T saw Hamlet played, but now the o/d plays begin to disgust this refined 
age, since his Majesty's being so long abroad.” —'The Commons order the 
paving of St. James's, which was a quagmire.—On the Ist Dec. 1662 he 
views “ the sliders on the ice perform before his Majesty on St. James's 
Canal, with skeets, after the manner of the Hollanders.’’ All these little 
anecdotes are infinitely amusing. His account of his first discovery of 
Orlando Gibbons the carver, early in 1671, is very interesting. Where 
is Lord Arlington’s picture by Raffaelle of a Minister of State dictating to 
Guiccardini, of which Evelyn speaks with such rapture ?- He speaks (1680) 
of a noli me tangere in the King’s private library, Whitehall, exceeding 
any thing by Raffaelle or Titian—where is it now? It is curious to hear 
him say, Feb. 13, 1692. “ We made choice of one Mr. Bentley to preach 
Mr. Boyle's sermon.” He calls the sermon one of the most learned and 
vincing discourses he ever heard. 

Sept. 8. Evelyn says he travelled himself on the Continent in good 
style, and picked up curiosities for 3007. a-year. On the whole his splen- 
did acquaintance and connexions, the interesting period in which he lived, 
and his taste for literature and the fine arts, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture and music, render this genuine expression of his thoughts, observa- 
tions, and feelings, uncommonly amusing, and the close is affecting. Evelyn 
confesses that he asserted our sovereignty of the seas without believing it, 
and makes his example a warning to readers. In a letter to Lord Godol- 
phin he speaks of moderating that unreasonable statute for the relief of the 
poor, which occasions idleness and burthens parishes without remedy for its 
support. {t seems that canary and sack were in that day considered as 
the same wine. 

Dec. 1. Read Mason’s lyrical drama of Sappho: extremely elegant, and 
the songs manifestly and happily adapted for musical composition. It is 
strange he should write “ with modest shamefacedness,” when “ bashful- 
ness," would have been so much more sonorous and poetical. 

Dec. 30. Went to the theatre and saw Miss O'Neil in Juliet-~—very su- 
perior to her Belvidera, exquisitely and playfully impassioned in the 
balcony scene, and admirable in the interview with the nurse, on her return 
from Romeo ; but overcharged in the scene where she takes the draught, 
as in the mad scene in Belvidera ; perhaps, through the whole, labouring 
at too much, as one specially retained to astonish. Her voice rich toned, 
articulate, and flexible in the highest degree. Every seat filled, &c. 

April 11. Read an Assize Sermon by the Rev. J. Davison, at Oxford, 
March 1807, in which he endeavours, judiciously for the occasion, to in- 
culcate that civi! institutions are of divine ordinance and obligation—that 
they are co-ordinate with religion: the thought is happily and neatly en- 
forced. 

April 22. Much chat with Mrs. Dupuis respecting Gainsborough, who 
lived here on the site which Mr. Tunney’s house now occupies. Very 
lively, gay and dissipated. His wife Margaret, natural daughter of the 
Duke of Bedford. Rapid in painting—his creations sudden. Miss Gains- 
borough and her sister Kitty still living at Acton: the former odd, the 
latter quite deranged. Possessing exquisite specimens of their brother's 
paintings and drawings. 
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May 4. Heard this morning of the death of poor Joanna Hill, between 
Yand 10 last night. I sent her a small donation by B. which she received 
alittle before 5. She was then, though dying, sensible of the kindness, 
and lifted up her eyes and hand in thankfulness, quite tranquil,—said 
that was her last day on earth,—by night she should be in Heaven, she 
trusted—anxious for release,—her cheeks suffused with a feverish blush. 
This day year, she anticipateddeath. I am more touched by her death 
than I can well account for. 1 had never contributed to her guilt, but 
wished to reform her. She is the last stricken deer of a miserable race. 
My endeavours to rescue her, and the vivid description I have had of the 
last scene of her wretched life, are the probable causes of my particular 
sympathy. 

May 20. Began Rose's Observations on the North of Italy: they are 
superiorly written, in a fine gentlemanly style of thought and expression 
He complains of our corrupting the Italian Grotta to Grotto, Rotunda to 
Rotundo, and Canaletto to Canaletti—Looked over Baretti’s Guide to the 








Royal Academy. 


Mr. Ursan, Dartford, Feb. 12. 
AMONG the “ days of fasting or 
abstinence’”’ ordered in the Book of 
Common Prayer, are the ‘* Ember 


days.”” What is the origin of the 
word EmBer? 
Shepherd in his ‘“ Elucidation” 


says, ‘‘ some suppose it signifies ashes, 
and some abstinence.” Nicholls de- 
rives it from the Greek “Hpepa, be- 
cause they are the days, or set times ; 
and Nelson, in the ‘‘ Companion for 
the Festivals and Fasts,’’—says, 
«*« Some think these fasts are so called 
from a German word that imports ab- 
stinence: others, that they are de- 
rived from Ember, which signifies 
ashes, because it was customary 
among the ancients, to accompany 
their fastings with such humiliations, 
as were expressed by sprinkling ashes 
on their heads, &c. but (he continues) 
Dr. Maraschal’s conjecture, in his ob- 
servations upon the Saxon Gospels, 
seems to hit upon the true etymology, 
which he derives from the Saxon word, 
importing a circuit or course ;’’ and 
this Saxon word (I find in Todd’s 
Johnson’s Dictionary,) is Ymbrem or 
Embrem. 

With all due deference to these au- 
thorities, I doubt whether any of 
them give the proper derivation of the 
term; and | think we shall be most 
likely to discover it, by considering 
what name was given to these fasts in 
the Western or Latin Church, from 
which we have received them. In the 
Western Church then, these fasts 


(which are of very great antiquity,) 
were called ‘‘jejunia quatuor temporum,” 
3 


The opening is Johnson’s—I can swear to it. 


aterm which with little variation, is 
still preserved in the languages which 
are principally derived from the Latin 
(Quatre temps, Quattro tempi, Qua- 
tro temporas.) 

The German languages, however, to 
which the words were alien, have 
very much corrupted them: Thus in 
Dutch ‘‘ Quatuor temporum,”’ has be- 
come Quatemper, and in German Quat- 
EMBER. 

In like manner the English also 
most probably adopted the Latin 
words, but carrying (as their manner 
frequently was) the love of abbrevia- 
tion yet further, dropped by degrees 
the first syllable altogether; and in- 
stead of saying like the Germans 
Quatember woche, or Quatember week, 
came at last simply to call it ‘* Ember 
week,”” 

This I beg to submit as a much 
more probable origin of the word 
Ember—than the Greek, which has 
evidently very little to do with it— 
or than ashes, which would equally 
well apply to any other fasts ; or than 
‘*a German word importing absti- 
nence’”’ (which, by the way does not 
in the least resemble Ember) ; or lastly, 
than the Saxon Ymbrem—which 
though it may signify a course or cir- 
cumvolution, might as well give a 
name to any other periodically return- 
ing day, whether fast or festival. 1 
conclude, therefore, that Ember days 
simply signify quarterly occurring days, 
i, e. the days or fasts of the four sea- 
sons,—** quatuor temporum.” 


Yours, &c. A. B. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH GRAMMARIANS. 
(Continued from Vol. XIV. p. 481.) 


WE concluded our last paper with 
a speculation, which we called our 
own. We claim for it the merit, 
whatever it may be, of originality. We 
take the opportunity of preferring the 
same claim in behalf of a speculation, 
which first saw the light in the pages 
of this Magazine,—-on the Organic 
origin of Speech.* 

We repeat—that we call the specu- 
lation with which we concluded the 
last paper, our own. We are not aware 
that the attention of Grammarians has 
ever been directed to the extstence, even, 
of the difficulty, of which we have 
ventured to propose a solution. But 
there is another knot,—which we in- 
tend to leave for other hands to untie. 
We content ourselves with placing it 
within reach. Seize it and try it who 
choose. Here it is; in the preterites 
which form a portion of Grimm’s 
strongly inflected conjugation, and 
which constitute the second conjuga- 
tion of Ben Jonson.¢ ‘‘ This con- 
jugation (says our countryman) turn- 
eth the present into the time past by 
the ouly change of his letters, namely, 
of vowels alone, or consonants also.” 
By what virtue, we ask, is this accom- 
plished? We have made it clear, we 
think, that the ad-signification of time 
may be denoted by ad-position, ad- 
jection, or ad-fixion of a syllable. And 
the knot we present for explication is, 
** how the ad-signification of time is 
denoted by the change of letters?’ 

This effect of apposition is not the 
only one which we have noticed in the 
preceding papers. We haveseen that the 
noun substantive becomes noun adjec- 
tive by the affixion of a terminating 
syllable, that the same noun substan- 
tive may become adjective by position. 
It is equally plain that the noun adjec- 
tive may become adverb by the same 
means : ¢. e. either by the affixion of a 
terminating syllable, or by position. 
And that nouns may, by position, be- 
come verbs, is a doctrine (weadd) ad- 
mitting of as little doubt. 

Pursuing our historical course, we 





* See Gent. Mag. for Sept. and Dec. 
1836. 

t See Gent. Mag. for Oct. p. 373. 

Genr. Maa. Vou. XV. 


are now arrived at a small tract, to 
which, we believe, we are not peculiar 
in ascribing a most important change 
in grammatical speculations, not only 
in this country, but throughout the 
continent of Europe. We refer to the 
well-known “ Letter to Mr. Dunning, 
by John Horne.”’{ The circumstances 
attending the immediate appearance 
of these few pages, which, though 
published, were not written, on the 
spur of the occasion, are so singular, 
that we shall be excused if we dwell 
for a moment upon an event, in which 
English Literature is so deeply con- 
cerned. 

The author tells us, that at the time 
he so published he was a prisoner in 
the King’s Bench, ‘‘ the miserable 
victim of two prepositions and a con- 
junction.” We have heard the ex- 
pression repeated, and seen it quoted, 
not unfrequently, but we very much 
doubt whether the facts of the case 
were well understood. 

In June, 1775, a resolution was 
passed by certain persons, members of 
a society called the Constitutional 
Society, and afterwards inserted in the 
newspapers, wherein it was declared 
“that some of our American fellow 
subjects had been inhumanly murdered 
by the King’s troops at or near Lexing- 
ton,” &c. And this resolution was 
signed “John Horne.” In Michaelmas 
term 1776, an information was filed, 
in which it was charged that the de- 
fendant (Horne) did write and publish, 
&c. a certain false, wicked, and sedi- 
tious libel of and concerning his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and the employ- 
ment of his troops, according to the 
tenour, &c. Upon the trial at Guild- 
hall in July, 1777, a verdict of guilty 
was returned. A question was raised 
by the defendant,—first, upon motion 
in arrest of judgment, and afterwards 
carried by writ of error into the 
House of Lords, whether the writing 
Contained in the information was in 





t This letter was published in the year 
1778, one year before Lennep’s Analogia 
(1779) ; and yet Coleridge could assert 
“ all that is true in Tooke’s Book is taken 
from Lennep.’’ 

3P 
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point of law sufficiently charged to be 
a libel upon his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and the decision in both 
courts was in favour of the Crown. 
We have nothing to say, either pro or 
con, regarding this decision; but, as 
lovers of plain English, we must be 
allowed to record, that Lord Mansfield, 
on the motion in arrest of judgment, 
declared—* It is most certain that at 
the trial the information was considered 
to be for words written of and concern- 
ing the King’s Government, and his 
employment of his troops, that is, the 
employment of the troops by Govern- 
ment ;” and that Lord C. J. De Grey, 
in pronouncing judgment in the Lords, 
made this memorable averment:— 
«Though the law requires certainty, 
we have no precise idea of the mean- 
ing of the word, which is as indefinite 
in itself, as any word that can be 
used.”’* 

We strongly suspect, that matters 
in Westminster Hall are not much 
mended even now; for cases have re- 
cently occurred, in which the argu- 
ments of counsel, and the decision of 
the judges upon points involving the 
lives and liberties of Englishmen, have 
mainly depended on ¢heir right inter- 
pretation of two prepositions ;f and it 
is very shrewdly guessed that their in- 
terpretation, and that of all the world 
besides, may be completely at variance. 
To return, 

It was not till the year 1786, that 
this ‘‘ very ingenious and happy at- 
tempt” (the Letter to Dunning)—as it 
was justly denominated by the late 
Bp. of Salisbury (Dr. Burgess), who 
in his day was allowed to be no incom- 
petent judge—became matured into the 
tirst volume of the Diversions of Purley. 
And to a brief sketch of the views, at 
once luminous, profound and learned, 
which in the first chapters are pre- 
sented to us of the doctrines incul- 
cated by the more eminent Gram- 
marians of ancient days as to the 
division or distribution of language 
into parts of speech, or sorts of words, 
we beg the patient attention of our 








* See Cowper’s Reports, p. 682. 

+ Upon and with. See Neville and 
Perry’s Reports. The Queen v. Hum- 
phrey, Q. B. and Exch. Chamber. And 
the cases of Frost, Williams and others. 
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readers; we can assure them that we 
shall introduce them to matters of a 
very different description from any 
that we have hitherto had it in our 
power to lay before them from the 
productions of our own countrymen, 
—valuable and meritorious as they are. 
The authors, whom we first noticed 
in our survey, were probably intended 
(as they well deserved) to be included 
among those ‘‘ learned and judicious 
grammarians, who, disgusted with ab- 
surdity and contradiction, prudently 
contented themselves with marking 
the difference of words, and have left 
the eauses of language to shift for 
themselves.’’} 

We start with the first pur- 
pose of language,—to communicate 
our thoughts. The ancient gramma- 
rians, confining themselves to this 
principle, reasoned thus :—Words are 
the signs of things; there must, there- 
fore, be as many sorts of words or 
parts of speech as there are sorts of 
things. How many, then, are the 
sorts of things, and consequently the 
sorts of words? Of the latter, it was 
agreed that there are two: 1. Res 
que permanent; 2. Res que fluunt- 
Therefore there must be two of the 
former. 1. Notarerum, que perma- 
nent (or the noun.) 2. Notz rerum, 
que fluunt (or the verb.)§ 





t Div. of Purley, chap. i. 

§ ‘Quod Greeci, 6y vocant: id partim 
significat res permanentes :—partim flu- 
entes.—In hac partitione tota vis ora- 
tionis nostre constitit :—Constantium igi- 
tur rerum notam, nomen dixere: earum 
vero, que fluunt, verbum.’”’ Scaliger de 
Causis, cap. 72. And Sanctius :—‘ Quid- 
quid enuntiatur, aut est permanens, ut 
arbor, durum: aut ftuens, ut currit, 
dormit. Res permanentes sive constantes 
vocamus, quarum natura diu perstat: 
harum notam Nomen dixere. Fluentes 
dicimus, quarum natura est, tamdiu, 
quamdiu fiunt. Harum nota VERBUM 
est. 

Rursus, verbis et nominibus deerat mo- 
dus, perquem causarum ratio explicaretur. 
Hic in nominibus dicitur PRapositio: ut 
versatur in tenebris propter ignorantiam. 
In verbis est ApverBiuM: Nam si qua- 
litatem innuas, dices, Bene currit: si 
tempus, hodie legam. Postremo oratio- 
nes ipse inter se indigebant ligaturis: 
quare ConsuncrrIo fuit excogitata.—Hec 
Plato. Lib. de Ente.—Sanctii Minerva, 
I. i. c. 2. 
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But still there are words neither 
Note permanentium, nor Notz flu- 
entium: call them all particles or 
inferior parts of speech, or, as by 
their constant interposition between 
nouns and verbs they seem in a man- 
ner to hold speech together, call them 
conjunctions or connexives. Thus 
then were three parts of speech. 
About the time of Aristotle, a fourth, 
the article or definitive, was added.* 

Here the search for different sorts 
of words from difference of things 
ended. The difficulty then was, un- 
der which of these four classes each 
word should be placed; and the me- 
thod of proceeding became reversed, 
and, still allowing that there must be as 
many sorts of words as of things, they 
adopted the converse, that there must 
be as many differences of things as of 
signs. And many laborious gram- 
marians confined themselves to the 
differences observable in words with- 
out any regard to the things signified. 
Hence the parts of speech have varied 
in number; and at last eight became 
usually acknowledged, though many 
did not include the same parts in their 
list. We have already noticed some 
disagreements among our own gram- 
marians in their enumeration.¢ 

Though modern grammarians (after 
Aristotle) assert words to be the signs, 
not of things, but of ideas,—thus ap- 
proaching so far nearer to the truth; 
the nature of language has not become 
much better understood, for they 
have now supposed different operations 
of mind, to enable them to account 
for what different things were to ac- 
count before ; adding operation after 
operation, as they imagined a neces- 
sity to do so. 

We have said that the ancient 





* Veteres enim, quorum fuerunt Aris- 
toteles atque Theodectes, Verba modo, et 
Nomina, et Convinctiones tradiderunt. Vi- 
delicet quod in Verbis vim sermonis, in 
Nominibus materiam, (quia alterum est 
quod loquimur, alterum de quo,) in Con- 
vinctionibus autem complexum eorum 
esse judicaverunt :—Paulatim a philoso- 
phis ac maxime Stoicis auctus est nume- 
rus, ac primum convinctionibus articuli 
adjecti, post prepositiones, &c. Quint. 
L. i. c. 4. 

t+ Gent. Mag. Oct. p. 371. 
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grammarians confined themselves to 
the principle, that the first purpose 
of language was to communicate our 
thoughts ; they neglected the second, 
viz. to communicate those thoughts 
with despatch.{ And hence the course 
of error into which they have been 
misled. Proceeding upon the defini- 
tion that words are the signs of things 
or ideas, they have assumed that all 
words are immediately so, whereas 
many are abbreviations employed for 
despatch, and are the signs of other 
words. The invention of all ages has 
been upon the stretch to add such 
wings to their conversation as might 
enable it, if possible, to keep pace in 
some measure with their minds. Not, 
then, from difference of things, not 
from different operations of the mind, 
but hence from abbreviations for des- 
patch, arises the variety of words. 
Abbreviations are employed in lan- 
guage:—1. In terms. 2. Sorts of 
words. 3. In construction. Upon 
the two former, the respective excel- 
lence of every language depends. To 
the first, Locke’s Essay is the best 
guide. The second is the subject of 
the Diversions of Purley. Though 
Locke himself had not the least 
thought when he first began his Dis- 
course of the Understanding, nor a 
good while after, that any consider- 
ation of words was at all necessary to 
it, yet is the whole of his essay a phi- 
losophical account of the first sort of 
abbreviations, i. e. in terms. An in- 
quiry into the origin of ideas is a pro- 
per commencement for a grammarian 
who is to treat of their signs; but he 
was not singular in referring them to 
the senses. Had he sooner been aware 
of the inseparable connexion between 
words and knowledge, he might have 
discerned that there was no composi- 
tion in ideas, but only in terms—that 
it was as improper to speak of a com- 
plex idea, as to call a constellation a 
complex star; that not ideas, but terms, 
are general and abstract. He would 
have weighed not alone the imperfec- 
tions, but the perfections of language : 
these perfections not properly under- 





¢ Locke lays down distinctly these two 
obvious purposes, and yet he is guilty of 
the same neglect. 
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stood being one of the chief causes of 
the imperfections of our philosophy. 
He, himself, remarks in his last chap- 
ter, speaking of the doctrine of signs 
—‘‘The consideration then of ideas 
and words, as the great instruments 
of knowledge, makes no despicable 
part of their contemplation, who 
would take a view of human know- 
ledge in the whole extent of it; and 
perhaps if they were distinctly weighed 
and duly considered, they would afford 
us another sort of logic and critic 
than what we have hitherto been 
acquainted with.” 

The argument used by Locke against 
innate ideas, viz. that the supposition 
of them is unnecessary,* is equally 
valid against the composition of ideas : 
their supposition is unnecessary; and 
every purpose for which it was ima- 
gined may be more easily and natur- 
ally answered by the composition of 
terms; while at the same time the 
latter does likewise clear up many 
difficulties, in which the former in- 
volves us. Further than this, it is an 
easy matter, upon Locke’s own prin- 
ciples, and a physical consideration 
of the senses and the mind, to 
prove the impossibility of the compo- 
sition of ideas. 

Locke, in his 3rd book on language 
in general, divides words into nouns 
and particles; the latter should then 
have comprised all the other parts of 
speech, not excepting the verb. He 
declares these particles to be all marks 
of some action or intimation of the 
mind; and, adopting the opinion of 
Aristotle, Scaliger and Port Royal, that 
is and is not are also the general marks 
of the mind, affirming or denying— 
that thus affirming and denying are 
operations of the mind, he referred all 
the sorts of words, classed by him 
under the name of particles, to the 
same source (viz.) the operations of 
the mind ; though if they had been so 
to be accounted for, it was almost im- 
possible they should have escaped his 
penetration. 

The differences of things, the differ- 





* “Men, barely by the use of their na- 
tural faculties, may attain to all the 
knowledge they have without the help of 
any innate impressions.’”’—B. i. c. 2. 
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ences of ideas, and the different ope- 
rations of the human mind, being re- 
jected as guides to the division of 
language into parts of speech,—the two 
great purposes of speech, viz. commu- 
nication and despatch, lead to the 
only principles upon which to pro- 
ceed :—1. To words necessary for the 
communication of thoughts, viz. the 
noun and verb; 2dly. To abbrevia- 
tions employed for the sake of de- 
spatch, and which abbreviations are 
strictly parts of speech, because they 
are all useful in language, and each 
has a different manner of signification. 
The distinction between the two 
classes should however still be ob- 
served, 

The necessary words are not 
signs of different sorts of ideas, or 
of different operations of the mind; 
such operations (so called) are 
merely the operations of language. 
The business of the mind, as far 
as it concerns language, extends no 
further than to receive impressions, 
that is, to have sensations or feelings. 
A consideration of ideas, or of the 
mind, or of things, relative to the 
parts of speech, will lead us no further 
than to nouns, 7. e. to the signs of 
those impressions or names of ideas. 

The verb must be accounted for 
from the necessary use of it in com- 
munication. Itis in fact the commu- 
nication itself; and therefore well 
called Pnua, dictum. For the verb is 
quod loquimur: the noun, de quo.t 

As the abbreviations (not necessa- 
ry) merely supply the place of words 
which are in the language, so the 
article is necessary to supply the 
place of words which are not in the 
language. This necessity (or that of 
some equivalent) is sufficiently shewn 
by Locke, because general terms are 
necessary, and this necessity arises 
from the impossibility for having in 
language a distinct name or par- 
ticular term for each particular or 
individual idea. And so also we 
shall find the necessity of the prepo- 
sition results from the impossibi- 
lity of having in language a distinct 
complex term for each different col- 
lection of ideas, which we may have 
occasion to use in discourse. 





+ See ante, note *, p. 475. 
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We are now arrived at the conclu- 
sion of the four introductory chapters 
through which it seemed advisable to 
continue in direct progress without 
interruption. The inquiry hereafter 
proceeds into the etymology of our 
conjunctions, prepositions, and ad- 
verbs. It will be a convenient stage, 
then, at which we should make a pause: 
it is time, too, that we should reflect 
upon some of the tenets which have 
been presented to us. Our philoso- 
phical grammarian has put himself 
boldly at issue with the logician, and 
metaphysician also, who are too prone 
to undervalue his labours. And, we 
think, it may safely be affirmed, that 
upon the results of the trial depend the 
fate of the most modern delineation 
of the doctrine of general ideas, as we 
find them in the lectures of Dr. 
Thos. Brown ; and also of the princi- 
ples upon which all our systems of 
logic are founded, with respect to 
the operations of the mind. 

Our author asserts these operations 
to be merely operations of language : 
““What,” (says Dr. Stodhart, who 
was the first person, and, as far as we 
know, is still the only person who 
has distinctly noticed this asser- 
tion,) ‘* what can be meant by opera- 
tions of language, as distinct from 
those of the mind? Who is language? 
How does he operate? If my mind, 
as far as concerns language, does no- 
thing but receive impressions, how 
comes it to pass that I ever open my 
lips?) And when I speak, how hap- 
pens it that 1 utter articulate sounds, 
that those sounds form words, that 
those words are arranged in a certain 
order, and that that order is absolute- 
ly essential to my being understood? 
How does language operate so as to 
shape itself into nouns and verbs; 
and those very nouns and verbs which 
l happen to want? and all the while 
without any privity or interference of 
mine, or any act whatsoever of my 
mind ?’’* 

The last question proposed re- 
quires to be noticed first: it is urged 
upon an entire misconception. No 
where is there to be found such an 





* Encyclopedia Metropolitana, vol. i. 
pa. 2, col. 2. 
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assertion, or any thing tantamount 
thereto, as that language is a thing in 
operation without any privity or in- 
terference of the speaker, or any act 
whatsoever of the mind. 

The grand truth upon which Tooke’s 
position rests, is, not expressedly in- 
deed, but impliedly, as manifest and 
unquestionable, that the mind wills 
the whole operation. Volition is its 
power, and by that power it acts or 
actuates, guides and governs the phy- 
sical organs of speech, and by them 
are the operations of speech per- 
formed. 

But, before we enter upon a more 
particular reply to the series of inter- 
rogatories, with which Dr. Stodhart 
hurries to overwhelm us, it seems ex- 
pedient to direct our attention to the 
operations of the mind, as they are 
commonly taught by our logical pro- 
fessors. Logic, we believe, is the 
pride of Oxford; and we shall en- 
deavour to gratify her pride by se- 
lecting as a text-book upon which to 
ground our commentaries, The Com- 
pendium of the Art of Logic still 
used as a manual } by those students 
who are ambitious to include that art 
withiu the circle of their acquire- 
ments; — and the Elements of Dr. 
Whately as a text book, which the 
University of London has adupted. 

The author of the Compendium § 
avows himself a disciple of Aristotle, 
and his book evinces a great mastery 
over all the forms of his art, and 
great subtilty in arranging and ex- 
pounding them. It is worthy of re- 
mark in passing, that, though in al- 
most every branch of science great 
changes have taken place, and great 
advancement effected, yet in logic 
scarcely has an attempt been made 
beyond the simplification of some 
forms, and the correction of some in- 
congruities in the detail of rules, 
which deserve no higher title than 
that of technical. 

The Compendium commences with 





t+ Artis Logice Compendium, first 
published 1692. 

~ Unless supplanted by the “ Ele- 
ments ’’ of Dr. Whately. 

§ Dr. Henry Aldrich, Dean of Christ 
Church, 
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enumerating the operations of the 
mind to be in the whole three :— 
1. Simple apprehension; 2. Judg- 
ment; and 3. Discourse or rea- 
soning. Simple apprehension is 
again subdivided into incomplex and 
complex. Simple apprehension, that 
is to say, the operation of simple 
apprehension, or of apprehending 
simply, is defined by Aldrich to 
be ‘‘Nudus rei conceptus _intel- 
lectivus, similis quodam modo per- 
ceptioni sensitive. ’”’—By Dr. Whate- 
ly ‘‘A notion (or conception) of any 
object in the mind, analogous to 
the perception of the senses.”” What 
do these definitions mean? Is it in- 
tended that this bare intellective con- 
ception is an operation, similar to the 
operation of sensitive perception: that 
this notion (or conception) is an oper- 
ation analogous tothe operation—per- 
ception of the senses? or if not, 
what do they mean? 

Again—Aldrich says—Apprehensio 
simplex incomplexa—is—uwnius objecti, 
ut calami ; vel etiam plurium, confusé; 
ut calami, manus, &c.—of one object ; 
not conceptus intellectivus: but merely 
of one object. What is the purpose of 
this change of expression ? Unaccount- 
able as it appears, Dr. Whately adopts 
it. Hesays: This (first moiety of an) 
operation is ‘‘ of one object, or of se- 
veral without any relation being per- 
ceived between them, as of ‘ a man,’ 
“a horse,’ ‘ cards :’”’ not a notion, not 
aconception. What then is it? 

Again—Aldrich says—Complexa, i. 
e.—Apprehensio simplex complexa— 
plurium, sed cum ordine quodam et 
respectu; ut calami in manu. Dr. 
Whately follows, and according to 
him also, this (second moiety of an) 
operation is of several (objects) with 
such a relation, ‘‘as of a man on 
horseback,” ‘‘ a pack of cards.” 

There is a grand distinction insisted 
upon, that when the objects are seve- 
ral, the simplex incomplexa is of 
these objects confuse, according to Ald- 
rich; and ‘‘ without relation being 
perceived between them,” according 
to Whately. And the simplex com- 
plexa is of these objects,—sed cum 
ordine et respectu, &c. or ‘‘ of several 
objects, with such relation,” &c. 

The purpose of a definition, is—ut 
intelligatur id, de quo disputatur. <A 
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purpose most assuredly unattained by 
the definitions of these two great 
teachers of the laws of definition, 
which we have here quoted. In them 
twothings—upon their own hypothe- 
ses—are confounded, an operation ofthe 
mind, and a notion or conception re- 
ceived by such operation. We call 
it an hypothetical operation, and we 
so call it—because we are not con- 
scious, in any of the cases given, 
that we perform any operation at all. 
Grant, however, that there is such an 
operation, the subdivision of it into 
parts, according to the objects or po- 
sition, relative position or relation, 
(call it what they will) of the objects, 
upon which it is performed, is to our 
understandings false and absurd. 

To proceed to the next operation,— 
Judgment. Here we again find a va- 
riation in the form of expression: a 
new form is adopted, in which for the 
first time a term expressive of an ope- 
ration is included—Judicium, est quo. 
As logicians, we affirm that one uni- 
form mode of expression should have 
been observed in all these definitions. 
If judgment be properly defined that 
by which, so simple apprehension ought 
to have been defined that by which ; 
meaning, it is to be presumed, that 
Operation,—nothing less ; notthe power 
or faculty, but the operation. 

“* Judicium est quo mens non solum 
percipit duo objecta, sed, quasi pro 
tribunali sedens, expresse apud se pro- 
nuntiat illa inter se convenire aut dis- 
sidere.—Est enim judicium aliud af- 
jirmativum, quod vocatur etiam com- 
positio; aliud negativum, quod est di- 
visio.”” 

Dr. Whately is equally fickle: he 
says, judgment is the comparing ; and 
this is the first time that any word 
used by him can be allowed to intend 
an operation. He thus continues to 
interpret Aldrich. ‘‘ Judgment is the 
comparing together in the mind two 
of the notions (or ideas) which are the 
objects of apprehension, whether com- 
plex or incomplex, and pronouncing 
that they agree or disagree with each 
other.” 


Let us now retrace our steps. By 


the operation—simple apprehension 
incomplex, we apprehend a pen, a 
hand ; or, a man, a horse, cards: by 
the operation—simple apprehension 
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complex, we apprehend the pen in the 
hand, or the man on the horse, or the 
cards in a pack. By judgment, the 
mind compares the pen and the hand, 
the man and the horse, the cards and 
the pack; and pronounces that the 
pen is not the hand, nor the hand the 
pen: that the hand holds the pen, not 
the pen the hand; that the horse car- 
ries the man, not the man the horse. 
Now we will venture to declare a de- 
cided opinion, in the first place, that 
the mind pronounces no such thing ; 
and, in the second, that in the whole 
process, instead of this shifting of ope- 
rations, one power or faculty, and one 
alone, exists in act, and that from sim- 
ple apprehension to final judgment, 
its persistence in act is described, and 
nothing more. 

The mind perceives (by the facully 
of apprehension, if it please the learned 
logicians so to name it,) the hand, the 
pen, the man, the horse. It receives 
different sensations or ideas, it is con- 
scious (or, to use a word from the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, has an apper- 
ception) that these sensations differ ; 
and this decides the whole matter,— 
that the pen and man are not the 
hand and horse; that the pen holds 
the hand, and the man rides the horse. 
The mind, we say, perceives this, and 
this is all that per se it can do. It 
pronounces nothing, it affirms or de- 
nies nothing to itself about agree- 
ment or disagreement ; it recognises 
(or apperceives) different sensations, 
and there ends all that takes place in 
the mind. 

But the faculty of speech enables it 
to communicate these different sensa- 
tions or ideas existing in itself to 
others ; to pronounce, to affirm, ordeny 
to others, the agreement or disagree- 
ment (i. e. the different sensations) 
recognised within itself: in other 
words, it is by speech that this opera- 
tion is performed. 

The ancient Epicureans went so far 
in their philosophy, as to maintain 
that the senses neither affirm nor deny : 
that to perform this operation was the 
office of a superior faculty—the mind.* 





* Non falli autem sensum ided asserit: 
quod falsitas omnis in affirmatione aut 
negatione sita sit (quatenus nempe aliqua 
res aut talis affirmat, qualis non est, aut 
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In this they are in unison with the 
Aristoteleans. And, daring as it may 
appear, we venture to place ourselves 
in opposition to the postulated dogma 
of them all. We call it a postulated 
dogma, because it was assumed by 
them, and has been taken for granted 
universally (we believe) from their 
day to the present, without discus- 
sion. 

The question from its novelty and 
importance deserves to be stated and 
illustrated with every possible degree 
of perspicuity. 

** Will you play upon this pipe. 
Govern these ventages with your 
fingers and thumb: give it breath 
with your mouth, and it will discourse 
most eloquent music.” The recorder 
will speak,—not by an operation of the 
mind, but by the operations prescribed 
by the poet. 

We never say the mind amputates a 
limb, extracts a tooth, or couches a 
cataract. 

We never ascribe the dissection of 
a human body to an operation of the 
human mind. We call this, properly 
callthis, chirurgery (orsurgery)—ama- 
nual operation, an operation of the 
hand; the hand andthe knife are the in- 
struments—they move—they act—they 
operate. There is in all such opera- 
tions instrumentality governing sub- 
ordinate instrumentality: the hand, 
itself a material instrument, guides in 
each case an appropriate subordinate 
instrument, and performs the opera- 
tion; the mind, the ruler of every 
voluntary motion, wills the movements 
of the hand, perceives, superintends 
and directs them. Mastication, deglu- 
tition follow the one the other, as vo- 
luntary motions; and we duly attribute 
them to their peculiar organs. The 
mind does not infuse volition into the 
hand, the jaws, andthethroat; neither 
do they impart operation to the mind : 
but the mind, by vclition, can put these 





talis negatur qualis est). Sensus autem 
neque affirmet neque neget, sed solum in 
se speciem sensibilis rei excipiat, undeque 
apprehendat rem cujusmodi sibi per spe- 
ciem apparet. Pronunciare autem, sive 


judicare, talisne revera sit aut non sit cu- 
jusmodi apparet, hoc sensus ipsius non 
est, sed superioris facultatis cui proinde, 
non vero sensui, subesse possit falsitas. 
Gassendi Opera, v. i. p. 53. 
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respective organs into act, into opera- 
tion; and they in return can perform 
its will.* 

So also is it with regard to affirma- 
tion or denial; they are no eloquent 
music discoursed by an operation of 
the mind. The mind perceives or ap- 
prehends,—it does no more. It per- 
ceives or apprehends, that a pen is in 
the hand, that a pen is not the hand ; 
it does no more, it can do no more: 
nor is it unecessary that it should. 
Language can do all that remains to 
be done; but to this source our philo- 
sophers have never looked. Certain 
effects were to be accounted for, cer- 
tain acts or operations to be traced to 
their origin; and they cast their eyes 
upon the power that rules every or- 
gan, by which the voluntary motions 
of our frame are performed, the power 
that wills every action or operation, 
and to it assigned the various offices 
of its subordinate agents: yet in no 
one instance, except this of producing 
articulate sounds, have they so done. 

Language, we repeat, can do all 
that remains to be done; it can ex- 
pressly pronounce that any two things 
agree or disagree: it can affirm or 
deny, or, in a word, assert their agree- 
ment or disagreement. What share, 
it may be asked, has the mind in the 
performance of all this; not a lip is 
opened, not a breath conformed into 
intelligible sound without its assent- 
ing power? Agreed.—The mind wills 
the action or operation of those or- 
gans, by which audible sounds,— 
speech,—language,—are produced : it 
directs and guides them, but the organs 
operate. Of these audible, intelligible 
sounds, signs of thought,—visible re- 
presentatives, written characters, let- 
ters and combinations of letters, have 
in succession of time been invented. 
But we never identify the act of writ- 
ing with an operation of the mind. 

To superficial inquirers all that we 
have here advanced willseem little better 
than a dispute of words,+ verba obstre- 
pent. But Dr. Whately is well aware 
that ‘‘ logic is entirely conversant 








* Nam, dubio procul, his rebus sua 
quoique voluntas 

Principium dat; et hine motus per 
membrarigantur. Lucretius, ii. 261. 

t+ Bacon, Novum Organum, 1.1, § 59. 
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about language.” It is indeed its pro- 
vince to teach the use of terms in ge- 
neral reasoning: and if we have shewn, 
as we presume we have, that the foun- 
dations of our systems of logic are 
falsely laid, that they rest upon an 
abuse of words, we think we have ren- 
dered an essential service to the future 
logician, and smoothed his way toa 
sort of logic and critic very different 
from any with which he has hitherto 
been made acquainted. 

There is another consideration which 
must not be omitted. The difference 
upon which we haveenlarged, (perhaps 
to an unnecessary extent,) is one be- 
tween volitive and operative power : it 
marks a boundary, an hitherto, as far 
as our own reading extends, undiscri- 
Minated boundary, between mental 
power or faculty, and the action of or- 
ganized matter. And we press the es- 
tablishment of this difference very ear- 
nestly upon those who participate in 
the apprehensions of Professor Stew- 
art, with regard to ‘‘the tendency of 
some late philological speculations.” 

We do not imagine that another 
word is wanting in answer to the 
questions proposed by Dr. Stodhart. 

(To be continued.) 





Ma. Unsan, a 
an. 1. 

AS we English, with the Norwe- 
gians, Swedes, Danes, Icelanders, 
Dutch, Germans, and a part of the 
Belgians and Swiss, are the offspring 
of a great family of mankind, com- 
monly called the Gothic or Teutonic 
race, we should naturally like to 
know its history; but in reading dif- 
ferent synopses of it, or in collecting 
its scattered elements from different 
authorities, we find a confusion of 
names, which bewilders the mind of 
the young if it does not baffle the 
reason of scholars. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the learned should have 
some settled name for the race as well 
as each of its great divisions and 
tribes; so that they might cease to 
multiply examples of the misuse of 
words, which, to minds of little read- 
ing, is very perplexing. 

Bosworth, in his Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, on the authority of Professor 
Rask of Copenhagen, calls the whole 
race Gothic, and divides them into two 
branches ; 
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Ist. The Scandinavian branch, com- 
prehending the ancient inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, Iceland, Greenland, and the 
Islands Ferro, Shetland, and Orkney, 
&c. and, 

2nd. The Germanic or Teutonic 
branch, consisting of the Miso-Goths, 
Alemani, Franks, Frisians, and Sax- 
ons; and their offspring, the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, English, and Lowland 
Scotch. 

The distinction of the two branches, 
Scandinavian and Germanic, seems to 
be marked geographically and philo- 
logically: the German branch being 
inhabitants of the continent, and not 
combining the article with the noun, 
nor having a passive shape of the 
verb; while the Scandinavian branch, 
who have the article embodied with 
the noun, and a passive shape of 
their verb, live on the Scandinavian 
peninsula and some of the Northern 
islands. 

But, allowing the division of the 
race into the Scandinavian and Ger- 
manic or Teutonic branches to be good, 
one could wish the learned te consider 
whether the epithets Gothic and Scan- 
dinavian and Teutonic are the fittest 
they can adopt for the race and its 
two branches ; and, if they are, they 
should not be used indiscriminately 
one for another, or for smaller tribes, 
without a warning, necessary to 
younger readers at least, of the 
restricted sense which they might 
bear. 

I do not think any strong objec- 
tion can be urged against the word 
Gothic as an epithet of the whole 
race; for, though I do not know 
whether the Goths that broke in upon 
the western empire of Rome were 
known by any old author to have 
come from Scandinavia, yet 1 think 
that etymology affords some marks 
of their being of the Scandinavian 
branch in the names of Gothland and 
the river Gotha, with its town Gotten- 
burg, in Sweden. 

If, however, the whole race are to 
be called Goths, what must we say of 
such a confusion of words as that 
which I find in a Latin Dictionary, 
(in the Geographical names,) where I 
read, 

“‘Gothi, Gothini. Tac.”’ 
though the Gothini of Tacitus, as well 
Gent. Maa. Vou, XV. 
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as the Gothones, was a small tribe, 
and he says of them, ‘‘ Gothinos Gal- 
lica lingua coarguit non esse Germa- 
nos:”’ and if they spoke Gallic and 
were not Germans, they were not 
Goths. Nor should we forget that 
the Gothic race is sometimes called 
Teutonic, an epithet which, if it is to 
mark one of the branches from the 
other, cannot be put to the race in- 
cluding both of them, without bewil- 
dering a reader’s mind. 

The epithet Teutonic is, in some 
sense, a very fitting one for the Ger- 
manic or continental Goths, as the 
Germans call themselves Deutsch, 
which is a contraction of the word 
Deutisch or Teutisch, (though the 
Teutones, their forefathers, seem to 
have inhabited some of the Danish 
islands,) and we have the authority 
of Tacitus for calling the ancient 
Germans Teutonic or Teutish, as he 
tells us that they ‘‘celebrabant car- 
minibus antiquis TuistonEM (or TEv- 
TONEM) deum terra editum et filium 
MannvuM originem gentis.”  Teuto 
being most likely a name of God, or 
of His creative power as shewn in 
vegetable life in the earth,—‘‘deus 
terra editus,’ and Mannus or Man 
being by creation his son. 

Since, therefore, the German branch 
of the Goths may be called Teutonic 
or Teutish, from the mythological 
founder Teuto; so, if all the Scandi- 
navian tribes took Woden as their 
founder, (as I think they did, but wish 
to be set right if I am wrong,) then 
we may call the Scandinavian branch, 
in distinction from the Teutish, the 
Wodenish. 

Having adopted this division of the 
Gothic family into the Scandi- 
navian or Wodenish, and the Teuto- 
nic or ‘Teutish, it may be worth 
while to form a synopsis, if not a 
history, of their tribes, such as, 

Ist. The Scandinavian or Wodenish 
branch. 

The inhabitants of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Iceland, Greenland, 
and the Ferro, Shetland, and Orkney 
islands. 

The Saxons of Holstein, and the 
Angles of Sleswig, who, with the Jutes 
of Jutland, founded the Anglo-Saxon 
or English nation in Britain. 

The Cimbri of Denmark and Hol- 
stein, who invaded Rome, and were 
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overcome by Marius in the 
century. 

The Dani of Norway, who settled 
in Denmark and founded the Danish 
kingdom in the seventh century, with 
their offspring. 

The Danes, who afterwards ha- 
rassed the Anglo-Saxons in England. 

The Northmen or Norwegians, who 
landed in France under their leader 
Rollo, in the tenth century, and 
founded the Dukedom of Normandy. 

2ndly. The Teutonic or Teutish 
branch. 

The German tribes named by Cesar 
and Tacitus, such as the Marcomanni 
of Moravia, the Sigambri between the 
Maes and Scheldt, the Suevi of 
Suabia, the Alemanni, and the Catti, 
and the tribes of the Rhine, the Van- 
gones, Treboci, Nemetes, and Ubii, 
with the Batavi of Holland. 

The Franks of Franconia, who set- 
tled in France and founded the French 
kingdom, under Pharamond, in the 
fifth century. 

The Goths, whether Mesogoths (Goths 
of Mesia), Visigoths (Westgoths), 
or Ostrogoths (Eastgoths), who succes- 
sively broke in upon the western em- 
pire of Rome under the leaders Alaric 
(in 410), Odoacer (in 476), Totila (in 
547), and took Lombardy in 568. 

Bosworth, after Rask, gives Den- 
mark to the Scandinavian branch, and 
the Saxons, with the English and 
Lowland Scotch, to the Germanic or 
Teutonic; but, as I understand that 
ancient Germany did not reach beyond 
the river Eyder, and the Anglo-Saxons 
were partly Angles and Jutes who 
dwelt on the north of it, and of the 
race of Woden, I think they should 
be placed among the Scandinavian 
tribes. The Scandinavians, as well 
as Germans, worshipped Teuto, or 
Tuisco, to whom they dedicated 
Tuesday or Tuiscoday ; but the Ger- 
mans have no Wodensday or Wed- 
nesday, and may never have worship- 
ped Woden. 

Feeling the want of a deeper know- 
ledge of our race, and a more settled 
use of names in the geography of 
Europe and the history of its nations, 
I would offer the subject to the dis- 
cussion of some of your learned 
readers. 

Yours, &c. 


7th 


W. Barnes, 
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Mr. Urpan, 

AS your reviewer thinks that my 
outline of the Laws of Case deserves 
perusal and reflection, I hope you will 
allow me to say that some of his ob- 
servations imply a charge of having 
omitted subjects, which,—slight as it 
is—I think he would find, on a second 
reading, that it has not left untouched. 
He says, in speaking of prepositions, 
‘*‘He should, we think, also have 
inquired into the necessary uses of 
such a part of speech as this same 
preposition :” &c. In Art. (2) I say, 
*‘ All languages have not the same 
mode of telling the natural conditions 
of nouns, as some do it chiefly by put- 
ting different endings to the nouns,— 
such as the case terminations of Latin 
and Greek—some chiefly by affixes or 
prepositions put before the nouns,— 
such as the affixes and prepositions of 
Hebrew and English.” &c. and 

In Art. (42) ‘ Prepositions show not 
only the relation of nouns to each 
other, as to action or motion, like the 
case-endings, but also other relations 
of place, direction and power,” and 
then go on to give examples of the 
truth of my assertion. These passages 
show that I have inquired into the 
necessary use of the preposition, and, 
to give a definition of it, that it is a 
word which marks the connexion of 
one noun, or of its action or state with 
another noun, which is its natural 
case. My book would not allow me 
room to show, what however I know, 
that our own prepositions admit of 
the same natural classification as the 
inflections of other tongues. 

Speaking of the involution of the 
natural in the nominal cases, your 
reviewer says, ‘‘ This fact should 
have led him to suspect that the old 
cases, maugre their names, had an 
intrinsic meaning so comprehensive as 
to include his subdivision of them.” 
Now I have not only suspected this to 
be the case ; but,—nearly as far as it 
is true, for I can show innumerable 
examples in which I would challenge 
the world to show it to be true in 
your reviewer’s meaning,—I have 
shown it to be so in the Double 
Cases. 

For example, the Greek genitive 
comprehends the natural originative. 
How so? See Art. (23.) ‘* The noun 
which begets or produces another 
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noun or its state, (the genitive case 
Art. (9) may be taken as the origin 
from which the noun or its state 
begins. Thence in all languages the 
genitive case is often changed for the 
originative. A man ill of fever is ill 
Srom fever.”’ 

Here is the enunciation of a law. 
Let; others refute it. If it is true, it 
shows by what intrinsic meaning the 
Greek genitive comprehends the na- 
tural originative case. Your reviewer 
thinks that my first point of inquiry 
should have been the original of affixes, 
suffixes, and prefixes; their separate 
state of existence, and their progress 
into coalescence ; but, though | allow 
that it should be a point of inquiry, I 
do not think it should be the first, as 
I want to get out of the trammels of 
nominal case, and to learn, not how 
they were formed, but why they are used 
in such and such conditions of the 
nouns. I want to tell my pupil in 
Latin, why the same nominal case is 
used for the standard noun in com- 
parison, as the preposition from, (ab) 
takes; and to show him that the law 
of its use holds in Greek, Hindoo- 
stance, Persian, Hebrew, and other 
languages, and thus to teach him 
soundly something of the syntax of 
Latin and ten other languages at once. 
But it may be answered that this very 
law is broken in our own language, 
since, as Murray observes, ‘‘ When 
the qualities of different things are 
compared, the latter noun is not 
governed by the conjunction than, but 
agrees with the verb: as ‘ Thou art 
wiser than I ;’”’ that is, than Il am. 

The law, however, holds in the word 
than, which is the originative case of 
an Anglo Saxon pronoun TH#T, mean- 
ing THAT. 

The originative case is involved in 
the nominal dative of the Anglo Saxon, 
so that the originative case of thet is 
THAM, THAN or THON, which means 
FROM THAT. So 

** Fairer than a lily,” is 

“« Fairer from () alily is” or, etymo- 
logically, 

= Fairer from that (which) a lily 
is.” 

And in Anglo-Saxon, 
“*Ge synt selram ¢honne manega 
spearwan.” 

“Ye are better from that (which) 
many sparrows (are.)” 
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« Yeare better ¢han many sparrows.” 
And so constant is this law, that 
Bosworth says, “‘when the words 
thonne, thenne, or the, are omitted 
after a comparative, the following 
word is put in the genitive or dative 
case.”” That is, when there is no 
pronoun upon which the law can 
hold, it holds on the noun, which is 
put in the nominal dative, or natural 

originative case. 
Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 


Mr. Urban, 


I SEND you a faithful copy of an 
original letter from Prince Joseph 
Bonaparte to his brother the Emperor 
at Saint Helena. This letter was en- 
trusted to Mr. Tighlman, (miswritten 
in the letter Tillement), with particular 
injunctions that it should be delivered 
by him only in person to the Emperor. 
On arriving at Saint Helena, Mr. 
Tighlman had an interview with Sir 
Hudson Lowe, who, for reasons 
which he stated, refused permission 
for the introduction of that gentleman 
to Napoleon; consequently the letter 
was never delivered: it was lately 
presented by Mr. Tighlman to a friend 
of mine, who has kindly permitted me 
to send a copy to you. The copy is 
correct, letter for letter, and point for 
point, as far as it is possible for me to 
make it; there may be mistakes in 
grammar, but I think as likely they 
might be found in the original letter, 
as in the copy send. There is no 
address on the original letter, and it 
was sent to Mr. Tighlman open, en- 
closed in a short note to himself by 


Prince Joseph’s Secretary, merely 
wishing him a good voyage. 
Yours, &c. 8S. P.C. 


Philadelphie 25th Janvier 1818. 
Mon cher frere 

Je profite de occasion de M. Tillement 
qui allant aux Indes a l’espoir de vous 
voir 4 son passage, pour me rappeler a 
votre souvenir et vous donner les nou- 
velles que J’ai des personnes qui vous 
interessent le plus: Ce Monsieur tille- 
ment tient 4 une des plus respectables 
familles de ce pays, et merite par lui 
meme toute confiance, c’est une personne 
dont l’attachement a tout ceux qui vous 
appartient est fort connu, il y en a beau- 
coup dans cet heureux pays qui partagent 
ses sentiments, et vous pouvez avoir con- 
fiance dans tout ce qu’il vous dira a ce 
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sujet: l’injustice de nos ennemis a votre 
egard leurs a oté les Partisans qu’ils 
avoient autrefois ici, et il n’y a aujourdhui 
qu’un veu et qu’un desir pour notre 
bonheur, et pour la cessation des persé- 
cutions dont vous etes devenu l’objet et 
qui deshonorent a jamais le gouvernement 
odieux qui croit devoir se conduire ainsi : 

les derniers lettres de maman etoient 
du mois d’ 8 "te, elle se portait bien et 
est toujours inconsolable de votre eloigne- 
ment, Pauline est 4 Rome elle s’est 
arrangée avec son mari. le cardinal ne 
jouit pas d’une bonne santé: louis voiage 
en italie et se porte mieux, son fils ainé 
est a Munick l’on m)’ assure qu’il epouse 
une fille d’ Eugene 

un jeune officier de Parme arrivé ici 
derni¢rement m’ a assuré avoir vu l’im- 
peratrice avant son depart pour ce pays, 
elle lui avoit temoigné le regret de ne 
pouvoir le conserver dans le regiment 
qui porte son nom, on en chasse tous les 
officiers qui ont servi sous votre regne, 
elle l'avoit chargé de me dire que son fils 
se portait bien, qu’elle avoit inutilement 
fait toutes les dimarches possibles pour 
Vavoir aupres d’elle, Elle a chargé ce 
jeune officier de me dire que ses senti- 
ments pour vous etoient les memes, qu’ 
elle ne pouvait pas m/’écrire etant assuré 
que ses lettres lui seraient enlevées avant 
son Embarquement, elle etoit fort sur- 
veillée et se portait medivcrement. 

Eliza m’ écrit en date du mois d’ 8 'e, 
quv’elle allait 4 Bologne ou elle esperait de 
voir l’'imperatrice Marie louise qui etoit 
allors a Florence. Eliza est établie a 
trieste ou elle a achetée une terre au bord 
de la mer, elle a de quoi vivre, le duc de 
Padoue est avec elle, il a perdu sa femme 
morte d’une fievre maligne a trieste au 
commencement d@’ 8 re, le duc et la 
duchesse de Bassano sont aussi 4 trieste : 

Jerome est avec sa femme et son fils 
dans une terre prés de Vienne Caroline et 
ses enfant y sont aussi, l’un et l’autre 
ont aussi acheté des terres dans les Etats 
autrichiens : 

lucien n’a pu obtenir les passeports 
pour venir ici avec sa famille, il espere 
toujours de les obtenir plus tard. ma 
femme et mes enfans sont toujours 4 
francfort sur le mein, sa santé Va 
empeché jusq’ ici de me rejoindre, elle 
espere pouvoir le faire au printemps 
prochain. 

Beaucoup de francais italiens se sont 
refugi¢és dans ce pays, Je ne puis pas les 
secourir comme Je le voudrais, parce que 
J’ai eprouvé beaucoup de pertes, les 
douze millions qui ont ¢té volés par les 
Bourbons & Paris ont mis tous ceux qui 
devoient en esperer quelque resource la 
géne, ce qui avoit été confié 4 lami dont 
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Je vous avais repondu ont egalement ¢té 
perdu, il a du soutenir un procés qu’il a 
perdu par le plus etrange des injustices, 
ce qui I’a entrainé dans des frais con- 
siderakles : 

Deux de vos domestiques un chef d’ar- 
genterie et un piqueur sont arrivés ici il y 
a quelques mois et m’ on apporteé une 
lettre ouverte du Gen!'. Bertrand, Je leur 
ai fait payer ce qui leur etait dd— 

Ce pays ci est bon, le peuple excellent, 
Je ne m’etends pas davantage sur ce 
sujet pour ne pas augmenter nos regrets 
de ce que vous n’y etes pas arrivé comme 
moi 

la conduite des alli¢s parait partout 
étre la méme tout pour eux tout contre 
les peuples, aussi ceux ci soit ils part tous 
parfaits pour vous. 

Je desire bien que vous puissiez me 
donner des nouvelles de votre santé, et de 
votre situation. vous pouvez confier vos 
lettres au Porteur, et en général tout ame- 
ricain qui arriverait ou vous etes, l’opinion 
de leur nation est telle, qu’il est bien 
difficile de rencontrer un individu d’une 
opinion divergente Je vous pric de ne 
pas douter de inalterable et tendre amiti¢ 
de votre frére et ami, 

JOSEPH. 





Mr. Ursan, March 18. 
A CORRESPONDENT in the last 
number of your Magazine, p. 257, hav- 
ing called the attention of your readers 
to the seventh Iter of Antoninus, I am 
induced to send you a few notes on 
another journey of the same Itinerary, 
I mean the [Xth. Asa great diversity 
of opinions have been given respecting 
the position of the stations mentioned 
in this Iter, I have thought that any 
hints, however slight, tending to throw 
light upon this point may be useful. I 
have therefore sent you the following 
observations, not with the expectation 
of being able to set at rest the matters 
in question, but of inducing others 
better qualified than myself, to make 
it the subject of their consideration. 
The Iter is as follows, as much of it 
at least as it is my intention to ob- 
serve upon : 
Trer IX. 
A Venta Icenorum Londinium, m. p. 
CXxxVviij. 
A Venta Icenorum 
Sitomago, m. p. Xxx}. 
Combretono, m. p. xxij. 
Ad Ansam, m, p. Xv. 
Cameloduno, m. p. ¥j- 


Gale, Horsley, Reynolds, Camden, 
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and Blomefield, in their explanations 
of this Iter, have all of them, upon 
leaving Venta Icenorum, the present 
Caistor near Norwich, taken a direc- 
tion towards the west. The late Mr. 
Woodward of Norwich, in his account 
of Roman remains in Norfolk, (Ar- 
cheol. vol. xxiii.) if not the first who 
commenced the Iter in the opposite 
direction, has been the person who 
has more particularly insisted upon 
this line of the road. _ Instead, there- 
fore, of fixing the site of Sitomagus at 
Woolpitt, as Gale and Horsley have 
done, or at Stowmarket as Reynolds 
supposes, or at Thetford as Camden 
and Blomefield think, Mr. Woodward 
places the first station from Venta 
Icenorum at Dunwich. That he was 
most probably right in his conjecture, 
will, 1 think, appear upon a due con- 
sideration of the line between these 
two points. The distance from Caistor 
to Norwich, in a direct line, is about 
thirty-two miles, which agrees within 
one mile with the distance given in the 
Iter. The road probably crossed 
Bungay Common, and passed through 
the town: at the distance of two 
miles from Bungay, at St. John’s, 
commences a straight piece of road, 
between five and six miles in length, 
called Stone Street, a name which 
clearly points it out as having been a 
part of the Iter, for Bede uses the 
word Sérata to signify a Roman road ; 
it then passed on through Blyford or 
Blythburgh to Dunwich. 

The next station, Combretonum, is 
fixed by Camden and Dr. Gale at 
Bretenham, led probably by the simi- 
larity of the names; but Horsley 
thought Stratford on the Stour suited 
the distance better. Woodward, how- 
ever, thinks it to be near Woodbridge. 
1 have no doubt it should be placed at 
Burgh, about four miles to the north- 
west of that town, and twenty-one 
from Dunwich. Here are the remains 
of a large square or rectangular en- 
campment, a great part of which is 
still perfect, and much broken pottery 
has been found in the parish, and in 
the adjoining one of Grundisburgh ; 
either of these places will answer as 
to distance, and the name of each 
bears unquestionable proof of a Roman 
station of some kind having at some 
period been fixed ineach of them. As 
a corroboration of this line, it may be 
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added, that at the distance of about 
three miles from Dunwich, in the di- 
rection of Burgh, the road would 
cross, at Middleton, the little stream 
called the Minsmere, over which, at 
that spot, there now stands a foot 
bridge, commonly called Rackford 
bridge, but properly Rackway bridge ; 
probably a corruption of Trackway 
bridge; and that about midway be- 
tween the two stations the road passes 
through the parish of Stratford (St. 
Andrew’s); the name of which we 
may fairly infer took its rise from 
there having been a ford over the little 
brook which runs through the parish, 
for the Sérata, or Roman road. 

The next station is Ad Ansam. In 
Richard of Cirencester’s Description of 
Britain, edition 1809, p. 122, this is 
called ‘‘ Ad Sturium Amnem, vol. i. with 
this note added, Finibus Trinobantum 
Cenimannos advenis.”” Harrison (see 
Gale in his edition of the Itinerary of 
Antonine, p. 111,) informs us that the 
Stour, which divides Suffolk from 
Essex, was formerly called Ensa; if 
this be certainly the fact, the deriva- 
tion of the name of the station is evi- 
dent, and will help us in fixing its 
locality. This station is placed by 
Horsley at Witham, and by Reynolds 
at Tolleshunt Knights, both in Essex ; 
these neither of them can be made to 
agree in distance ; and Mr. Woodward 
is, | think, correct in fixing it at 
Stratford (St. Mary), on the left bank 
of the Stour; the distance between 
this place and Burgh is between fifteen 
and sixteen miles, the exact space in 
the Itinerary. The name also points 
it out as a ford for a Roman road. 

From Ad Ansam to Camelodunum, 
the Iter makes the distance six miles, 
and that is the exact space which 
intervenes between Stratford and Col- 
chester. This last place, therefore, 
must be considered as the Camelo- 
dunum of Antonine. Both Horsley 
and Reynolds, however, suppose it to 
have been at Maldon; but this place 
is much too far out of the way; and 
Gale points out Walden, though he 
does not deny that Colchester was a 
Roman station. 

I have only to add that in the line 
thus pointed out, the distances pre- 
cisely coincide with those in the Iter; 
whereas all former commentators have 
been obliged to suppose errors in the 
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numbers of the Itinerary, in order to 
make their distances agree. 

It is true that few Roman remains 
have been found on this line of road, 
except at Burgh. That traces of the 
Romans should now occur at Dun- 
wich, supposing it to have been the 
Sitomagus of the Iter, could not be 
expected, because we know that the 
greatest part of that city has long ago 
been destroyed by the sea, though 
Kirby thinks, ‘‘ from the finding Roman 
coins here, it may reasonably be 
thought to have been a Roman sta- 
tion ;” and as to the road itself, in a 
country so highly cultivated as Nor- 
folk and Suffolk are, and long have 
been, the plough may fairly be sup- 
posed to have, ages ago, obliterated all 
marks of it. These, therefore, are not 
very strong objections to the line 
suggested, and | cannot help thinking 
that there are good reasons for sup- 
posing it more correct than former 
ones. 


Yours, &c. D.A. Y. 


Mr. Ursan, College of Arms. 


1 OBSERVE in the Obituary con- 
tained in your interesting periodical of 
January last, that, in the article record- 
ing the decease of Mr. James Sancroft 
of Yarmouth, he is stated to have been 
lineally descended from Archbishop 
Sancroft: this, however, could not 
strictly have been the case, as the 
Archbishop died unmarried; and, 
consequently, had no lineal descendant. 
Letters of administration of that pre- 
late’s, effects were, some years after 
his decease, granted in the Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury to his great 
nephew, William Sancroft, Esq. of 
Exning in Suffolk, as next of kin. 

It may not be irrelevant to this 
subject to mention that the medal of 
that great prelate, to which an allu- 
sion is made by the writer of the 
article just cited, was a matter of 
interest with Horace Walpole, after- 
wards Earl of Orford, a portion of 
whose elegant correspondence has 
lately been laid before the public ; and 
who presented one of these medals to 
the Rev. William Cole, the Cam- 





bridge Antiquary : I subjoin the fol- 
lowing extract from that nobleman’s 
letter to Mr. Cole, dated Arlington 
Street, 29 May 1773. 
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‘*T send you three medals; one of 
Oliver, by Simon; a fine one of Pope 
Clement X. and a scarce one of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft and the seven Bishops. I 
hope the two latter will atone for the 
first.’’ 


The following passage in Mr. Cole’s 
reply, also shews the high estimation 
in which the memory of the Archbishop 
was held : 


** And now how can I thank you suffi- 
ciently for all your presents, which are 
most acceptable. Archbishop Sancroft’s 
alone would have atoned had there been 
any occasion without Pope Clement X. 
For Oliver’s face, it is a fine medal, and 
for your sake I shall preserve it choicely ; 
the two others may depend on my greatest 
care for their own.”’ (Vide Cole’s MSS. 
vol. xliii. 80, 81.) 


If not trespassing too much upon 
your valuable space, I may remark, in 
connection with the foregoing, that 
the family of Sandcroft, or Sancroft, 
were resident at Fressingfield in Suf- 
folk, at a very early period. Ina MS. 
in this College, containing a few ab- 
stracts from deeds, it appears that a 
William Sandcroft purchased lands in 
Fressingfield of Adam de Wavent, ‘son 
of Sir Roger de Wavent, Knt. and was 
grandfather of William Sandcroft, who 
was living 29 Edw. I. In 1642 
Francis Sandcroft of Fressingfield lent 
10/. for the use of the Parliament. I 
need not inform you that the Arch- 
bishop was born at Fressingfield ; and 
also died, and was buried there about 
two years after his deprivation. 

The armorial ensigns of this emi- 
nent prelate were assigned to him and 
to his brother Thomas, by Dugdale, in 
1663 ; Dr. Sancroft being at that time 
Dean of York. In Cole’s time (vide 
Cole’s MSS. vol. i. 170) these arms 
were upon a hatchment in Exning 
church, impaling Cotton. 

Yours, &c. 
Tuos. W. Kine, Rovcepracon. 
Mr. Ursan, 

I HAVE mentioned in the notices 
of the Castle and Lordship of Laug- 
harne in Caermarthenshire, communi- 
cated to your Magazine,* that Sir 
John Powell, who maintained the 
cause of liberty and true religion on 











* See Vol. XII, New Series, p. 22. 
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the trial of the Seven Bishops, becam 
possessed of that demesne by pur® 
chase, and erected for himself a 
residence at Broadway, on the road 
from Laugharne to Tenby, of which 
the garden walls now alone remain. 

This upright judge has been but 
little noticed by our biographers, 
although his name and conduct on 
the memorable occasion above men- 
tioned, has found honourable record 
in every history of England of modern 
date. 

The only personal notice of Sir John 
Powell, is, I believe, that by Chal- 
mers in his Biographical Dictionary, 
who says — 

‘This eminent lawyer and upright 
judge was a native of Gloucester, which 
city he represented in Parliament in 
1685. He was called to the coif April 
24, 1686, appointed Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas April 21, 1687, at which time 
he received the honour of knighthood, 
and was removed to the Court of King’s 
Bench April 26, in the following year. 
He was in that court at the memorable 
trial of the Seven Bishops. Having de- 
clared against the King’s dispensing 
power, James the Second deprived him 
of his office in July 1688. William the 
Third placed him again in the Common 
Pleas, Oct. 28, 1695, and Queen Anne 
advanced him to the Queen’s Bench June 
8, 1702, where he sate until his death 
at Gloucester on his return from Bath 
June 14, 1713, far advanced in life. 

‘Judge Powell was reckoned a sound 
lawyer, and in private was to the last a 
man of cheerful facetious disposition. 
Swift, in one of his letters, mentions 
meeting him at Lord Oxford’s, and calls 
him an old fellow with grey hairs, who 
was the merriest gentleman he ever saw ; 
spoke pleasing things, and chuckled till he 
cried again. In his time the law against 
witchcraft being unrepealed, one Jane 
Wenman was tried before him, and her ad- 
versaries swore that she could fly.‘ Pri- 
soner,’ said the judge, ‘can you fly?’ 
‘Yea, my Lord,’ rejoined the culprit. 
‘ Well then you may, there is no law 
against flying.’ ”’ 

Now the value of monumental re- 
cords, Mr. Urban, will be appreciated 
when I tell your readers that the plea- 
sant and natural picture of a facetious 
old gentleman, drawn by Dean Swift 
and applied to that Judge Powell, 
who tried the Bishops, has no other 
relation to him than in the imagina- 
tion of the editor ; for Sir John Powell, 
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who according to his account was 
chatting and joking with the witty 
Dean about 1711, had then been at 
least some fifteen years reposing in 
his quiet grave: so that, had he 
been of the jovial nature de- 
scribed, instead of chuckling at the 
passing jest till he cried again, the 
words of Hamlet on Yorick’s scull 
might rather have been chosen for his 
re-appearance in society, by his bio- 
grapher. 


‘* Where be your gibes now ? 
Your flashes of merriment that were wont 
To set the table in a roar ?” 


The following epitaph furnished to 
me by my friend the Rev. Jasper 
N. Harrison, Vicar of Laugharne, 
transcribed by him from the tablet in 
the chancel of his church, will prove 
a clear alibi for the defunct judge. 
An extract from the Parish Register of 
Laugharne confirms the monument- 
al inscription; and thus the occur- 
rence of his death at Gloucester, at an 
advanced age, must also be expunged 
from the page of biographical authori- 
ty; for he died at Laugharne at the age 
of sixty-three, worn out by profes- 
sional labours. 

Raymond’s Reports perfectly coin- 
cide with these authorities, and the 
real fact is that the biographer has 
made two judges into one, consoli- 
dating the events of both their lives to 
what extent is difficult to say. In 
Woolrych’s Series of the Great Law 
Officers, p. 69, and p. 75, we have the 
following entries. 

“* 1696—-Justice Powell, senior, (i.e, 
Sir John Powell of Laugharne, Caer- 
marthenshire) died.” 

“© 1713.—June 4. 
junior, died.” 

This last was in fact the Justice 
Powell who is sketched by a few mas- 
teriy touches of Dean Swift as cited.* 
1 pass to the inscription commemo- 
rating Sir John Powell, senior; the 
spirit of the Latinity of which I have 
endeavoured to imitate in a free En- 
glish translation. 


Justice Powell, 





¥* There is a monument with « statue of 
him in Gloucester Cathedral ; an engrav- 
ing of which, with the epitaph, will be 
seen in Fosbroke’s History of Gloucester, 
p. 268, Edit. 
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M.S. 
Jonannis Powe 1, Equitis Aurati. 
Qualis fuerit, 
non ab exiguo monumenti marmore, 
sed ab annalibus regni et historicorum libris 
quzeras edoceri. 

Bonas artes, quibus sub optimo preceptore 
(Jeremidé Taylor postea Episcopo Dunensi) 
A prima juventute enutritus erat, 
in Academia dehinc Oxonensi feliciter excoluit ; 

inde, quanquam literis humanioribus dedito 
rure eleganter delitescere, 
que erat ejus modestia magis allubesceret, 
Patria tamen sese deberi ratus 
nodosis legum vinculis implicari 
et in foro splendescere maluit ; 
et dummodo prodesset, 
conspici non gravatus est. 

Honores itaque nunquam sollicitus petiit, 
ultrd ad se delatos soepissimé detrectavit. 
Utrumque tribunal 
Banci Regis et communium Placitorum 
Judex adornavit. 

Magni Sigilli custodiam 
non dubitavit recusare, 
omni scilicet titulo superior. 

Quam strenuus Ecclesix defensor fuerit 
testes ii septem Apostolici presules 
quos ob Christi fidem fortiter vindicatam 
ad ipsius tribunal accitos 
intrepidus absolvit. 

Hine a judiciarié Cathedra honorificé dejectus, 
non multo post, mutatis regni rebus, 
eandem iterum implevit. 

Tandem laboribus quos tulit plurimos, 
dum patriz consuleret, 
afflicto cuique et oppresso subveniret, 
tueretur legum et monarchie dignitatem, 
fractus decessit, 

Anno Domini 1696. A&tatis 63. 


Translation.—Sacred to the memory of 
Sir John Powell, Knight. What he was 
must be known, not from this humble 
memorial of marble, but from the annals 
of the realm, and the compilations of his- 
torical writers. He was instructed from 
earliest youth by his most excellent pre- 
ceptor, Jeremy Taylor, afterwards Bishop 
of Down, in those liberal arts which he 
subsequently studied with the greatest 
success in the University of Oxford ; 
afterwards although inclined, such was 
his modesty, to cultivate literature in rural 
retirement, with elegant simplicity, ne- 
verthel:s thinking himself under obliga- 
tion to devote himself to the public ser- 
vice, he preferred to study the intricacies 
of our laws, and to display his talents at 
the bar; and, so long as-his pleadings 
were successful, he cared not for distinc- 
tion. He therefore never eagerly as- 
pired to honours, and very often sponta- 
neously rejected them when offered. As 
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a judge he adorned the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas ; he hesitated 
not, however to decline the office of 
Keeper of the Great Seal, with a mind 
superior to all titles; how strenuous a 
defender he was of the Church of Eng- 
land, those seven of her Apostolic Prelates 
will testify, whom for their fearless de- 
fence of the faith of Christ, (being brought 
before the tribunal where he sate,) he with 
undaunted integrity pronounced guiltless. 
For this act he was speedily, to his ho- 
nour, expelled from the judgment seat, to 
which he was very shortly afterwards re- 
stored,* the affairs of the kingdom 
having happily changed. Atlength wearied 
with labour in the councils of his country, 
in upholding the laws, the dignity of the 





* Apparently on the 18th March 1689 
(Beatson’s Political Index,) not in 1695, 
as in Chalmers, 
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crown, and succouring in every case the 
afflicted and oppressed, he departed this 
life in the year of our Lord 1696: of his 
age the sixty-third. 

The above inscription as a correct 
and just summary of the biography of 
Powell, rectifies the blundered state- 
ments which have crept into the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, and furnishes 
the additional and interesting fact that 
Powell was a pupil of the pious and 
gifted Jeremy Taylor; by him he was 
doubtless nurtured in those principles 
of justice and integrity which distin- 
guished himin manhood. The proba- 
bility seems to be, that Powell was a 
native of Laugharne instead of Glou- 
cester, and that he was placed under the 
tutelage of Jeremy Taylor when that 
eminent divine was resident at Golden 
Grove near Caermarthen, whither he 
retired under the protection of Earl 
Carbery,* on the decline of the royal 
cause during the fanatical rebellion. 
There Taylor continued to reside many 
years, and taught a school forthe main- 
tenance of his wife and children. 

During his seclusion in Wales, he 
published in 1647, his celebrated 
*« Liberty of Prophesying ;”’ and his 
place of residence probably suggested 
to him the title of his tract, ‘‘ The 
Golden Grove,”’ composed especially 
for the use of younger persons. Now, 
according to the epitaph dating back 
from Powell’s death, when Taylor in 
1647 was resident in Wales, Powell 
must have been fourteen years of age, 
and was then, we may conclude, re- 
ceiving from his learned and excellent 
tutor the foundation of those liberal 
arts ‘‘ which he subsequently studied 
with the greatest success at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,” as stated in the 
Epitaph. The early Registers of 
Laugharne, which would have 
been the best authority for Pow. 
ell’s birth if it had occurred in 
that parish, are unfortunately lost.t 
His burial, however, is entered thus 
—‘* 1696. Sir John Powell, Knight, 
one of the 12 Judges, 7" 26." From 
this authority, therefore, we have an 
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approximation to the date of his death 
not to be derived from the tablet. 

It now remains to give some parti- 
culars of the most brilliant passage of 
his judicial career more ample than is 
furnished by his biographer. I advert 
to his fearless and independent inte- 
grity in expounding the law on the 
trial of the Seven Bishops in June, 
1688. The Court was composed of 
Sir Robert Wright, Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, Judges Holloway, 
Powell, and Allybone. Wright was 
entirely devoted to the Court party, 
supporting the prerogative of the 
Crown to its uttermost and most un- 
reasonable stretch. Allybone was of 
the same faith with his royal master ; 
it is not therefore wonderful that he 
followed the same line of argument 
with the Lord Chief Justice. 

To Powell and Holloway, and the 
unflinching constancy of some of the 
jurors who remained all night without 
fire, candle, or refreshment, till they 
brought their fellow jurymen to their 
opinion, the reformed Church of Eng- 
land and her prelates owed this great 
vindication of their rights as Christians 
and freemen, subject only to a rea- 
sonable allegiance. 

Before the jury retired, the judges 
gave their opinions. It is unnecessary 
to remind the reader that the indict- 
ment was for a scandalous seditious 
libel, construing as such the respectful 
petition of the prelates against being 
obliged to read the King’s Declaration 
for toleration in their Churches, by 
which declaration he covertly struck 
at the Established Church, and dis- 
pensed with the ecclesiastical laws of 
the land, as enacted by successive Par- 
liaments from the time of the Refor- 
mation downwards. 

The Chief Justice told the jurors 
that any petition, no matter what the 
ground thereof, ‘‘ that might disturb 
the Government or make mischief or 
stir among the people, was a libel.’”’ 

In the same strain Allybone declared 
“‘that no man could take upon him 
to write against the actual exercise 


* See ‘‘ The Rule and Exercise of Holy Living, by Jer. Taylor, D.D.’’ Edit, 


1650, Epistle Dedicatory. 


+ The earliest copy of the Laugharne Register extant was made by Mr. Phillips, 
who was vicar here from the year 1706; the christenings begin 1651; the burials 
1645 ; and the marriages 1639.—Inform. of the Rev. J. N. Harrison. 


Gent. Maa, Vou. XV. 


3R 
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of the Government, unless he have 
leave from the Government, but he 
makes a libel, be what he writes true 
or false.”” Holloway, on the contrary, 
said the Bishops delivered the petition 
“‘with all the humility and decency 
that could be; so that if there was 
no ill intent, to deliver a petition 
could not be a fault, it being a right of 
every subject to petition.” 

As for Powell, as he is the immedi- 
ate subject of these notes, in confirma- 
tion of the truth of the eulogy in his 
epitaph, I shall quote his words 
somewhat more at length; he said, 


‘“* Truly, I cannot see for my part any 
thing of sedition or any other crime fixed 
upon these reverend fathers, my lords the 
bishops. 

‘* For, gentlemen, to make it a libel it 
must be false, it must be malicious, and 
it must tend to sedition. As to the false- 
hood, I see nothing that is offered by the 
King’s Counsel, nor anything as to the 
malice ; it was presented with all the hu- 
mility and decency that became the King’s 
subjects to approach their prince with. 
Now, Gentlemen, the matter of it is before 
you; you are to consider of it, and it is 
worth your consideration. They tell his 
Majesty it is not out of averseness to pay 
all due obedience to the King, nor out of 
want of tenderness to their dissenting 
fellow subjects, that made them not per- 
form the command imposed upon them, 
but they say that because they do con- 
ceive that the thing that was com- 
manded them was against the law of the 
land, therefore they do desire his Ma- 
jesty, that he would be pleased to forbear 
to insist upon it that they should perform 
that command which they take to be ille- 
gal. 

‘* Gentlemen, we may consider what 
they say is illegal in it. They say they 
apprehend the declaration is illegal because 
it is founded upon a dispensing power, 
which the King claims to dispense with the 
laws concerning ecclesiastical affairs. Gen- 
tlemen, I do not remember in any case inall 
our law (and I have taken some pains upon 
this occasion to look into it) that there is 
any such power in the King, and the case 
must turn upon that, In short if there 
be no such dispensing power in the King, 
then that can be no libel which they pre- 


* Complete Collect. of State Trials, vol 


Trial of the Seven Bishops. 
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sented to the King, which says that the 
declaration founded upon such dispensing 
power is illegal. 

‘* Now, gentlemen, this is a dispensa- 
tion, with a witness; it amounts to 
an abrogation and utter repeal of all 
the laws ; for I can see no difference, nor 
know of none in law, between the King’s 
power to dispense with laws ecclesiastical, 
and his power to dispense with any other 
laws whatsoever. 

‘* If this be once allowed there will 
need no Parliament; ail the Legislature 
will be in the King; which is a thing 
worth considering, and I leave the issue to 
God and your consciences.’’* 


It was not wonderful after declara- 
tions like the above that Powell and 
Hollowayt lost their seats on the 
bench; for the arbitrary and bigoted 
James set no bounds to the measures 
by which he pursued his ultimate and 
darling object, the re-establishment of 
Romish superstitions. 

That he was sincere in his belief is 
the only excuse that can be offered for 
his conduct. Yet he fully demon- 
strated the fact, that when error is 
patronised and protected under the 
guise of liberalism, the grossest ty- 
ranny is effected that can oppress the 
common weal. 

The Rev. Mr. Harrison informs me 
that Sir Thomas Powell, Bart. son he 
believes of the judge, resided at Broad- 
way, and that he was churchwarden 
of Laugharne, with two other respect- 
able gentlemen, Francis Cornwallis 
and Arthur Bevan, Esqrs. in the years 
1718, 19, 20. This Sir Thomas 
Powell obtained the modern charter 
for the burgesses of Laugharne, which 
has been noticed by me at p. 358 of 
your Magazine for Oct. 1839. 

In order to make this notice more 
fully supplementary to my account of 
Laugharne, | may add that Mr. Har- 
rison’s lady has favoured me with a 
transcript of all the most remarkable 
memorials for the dead in Laugharne 
Church, which are subjoined in the 
note. Yours, &c. A.J. K. 


—_— 


- xii. p. 427. 


+ By an unfortunate mistake in the folio edition of Tindal’s translation of 


Rapin’s History of England, Holloway is 


described as a creature of the King; the 


context in that passage, however, shews that this is a slip of the pen, or of the 
press, and that for Holloway we should read Allybone. Vide Tindal’s Rapin, 


tol. edit. vol. ii. p. 768. 
{ Underneath is deposited the body o 


f Elizabeth, second wife of Sir S, Crow, 
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Mr. Ursan, London, March 18. 

YOUR remarks in your March 
number upon the supposition recently 
announced that Horace Walpole, with 
the help of Mason, wrote the Letters 
of Junius, (which letters Coleridge 
says ought to be contemplated by 
critics under the character of a Politi- 
cal Satire,) led me to peruse again 
the Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers, and ‘‘The Postscript,” 
both of which it has frequently been 
said were written by Walpole and 
Mason. These two poems have left a 
very strong impression on my mind 
that precisely the same talents and 
accomplishments which produced 
them might have produced the Let- 
ters of Junius; and further, that 
there is no likelihood from any inter- 
nal evidence that Mason could by 
himself have supplied the banter and 
the ridicule of the Heroic Epistle.* 

But in the excellent and interesting 


Horace Walpole and Mason—Junius. 
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edition of the “Works of Thomas 
Gray,’”’ which was published in 4 
volumes, 12mo. by Pickering, 1836, I 
find, at p. 218 of the fourth volume, a 
letter of Walpole to Mason, which 
would seem to fix the whole authorship 
of the Heroic Epistle upon the latter. 
Walpole, however, was so exceeding- 
ly full of tricks, that no document can 
safely be received from him as evi- 
dence without a very careful and scru- 
pulous examination of it; and there 
is one passage in this letter which 
has awakened my suspicions. The 
first paragraph concludes thus—‘‘You 
have a vein of irony and satire, &c.”’ 
This, to say the least, is a very un- 
usual style; and, if the letter as 
edited, was exactly copied from the 
original manuscript, this ‘‘&c.’’ would 
go far to convince me that the letter 
was concerted between Walpole and 
Mason for some purpose connected 
with the poem to which it relates. 





Bart. who died the 6th of August 1696, aged 56. Here also lieth the body of 
Jane, wife of Francis CornwA.uis, Esq. and daughter of Sir S. Crow, Bart. 
by Anne, his first wife. She died Oct. 7th, 1730, aged 5@ years and 10 months, 

Underneath are deposited the bodies of Joun LAUGHARNE, Gent. who died 24th 
March, 1682, aged 60. And of Annr Luoyn, wife of the said John Laugharne, 
who died the 29th of April, 1717, aged 74, who was also married to Thomas Davies 
of Newton, Gent. Also here lieth the body of ANNz, the abovenamed daughter 
of John Laugharne, and Anne his wife, who died the 22nd day of March, 1758, 
aged 58 years. 

Here lieth the body of Matrrnew Pryce, Esq. second son of Sir Vaughan 
Pryce of Newton Hall, in the county of Montgomery, Bart. who died March 
14th, Anno Domini 1721, etatis suze 20. 

Sors tua mortalis, non est mortale quod opfas. 

Underneath are deposited the bodies of ANNE, first wife of Sir SackvitLE 
Crow, Bart. who died 13th of Dec. 1679, aged 38, and of Sackvitte Crow, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir S. Crow, who died 15th Feb. 1700, aged 28. 

Underneath are deposited the bodies of Sir SackvitLeE Crow, Bart, who diced 
2ist June, 1706, aged 69; and of Francis Cornwatuis of Albermarlis, 
Esq. son-in-law of the said Sir S. Crow, who died the 19th of August, 1728, aged 
35, and of ExizAsetH Mauper of Westmead, widow of Sir Robert Maude, Bart. 
Elizabeth Maude died March 27, 1779, aged 82. 

This Matron’s wish, through all her lengthen’d days, 

Was not to captivate but merit praise. 

With lib’ral hand and sympathizing heart, 

To aid pale want, and blunt affliction’s dart, 

As oft withdrawing from the great and gay, 

She sought the cot where meek misfortune lay, 

And would have kept each generous deed unknown, 

But mindful gratitude inscribes this stone. 
Elizabeth Letitia Jane Vaughan. 


Lam informed that Sir John Powell bought the lordship of Laugharne of Sir Sackville 
Crow, who, with his family, is commemorated in the above. The north transept of 
the church, in which a female effigy of the 14th century is placed, is called Palmer’s 
not Powell’s aisle, as I from memory erroneously stated. Gent. Mag. vol. XII. 
N. S. p. 594. If any of Mr. Urban’s correspondents could supply the pedigree of 
Sir John Powell’s ancestors and descendants, they would oblige the writer. 

* Yet Mason was the author of the Archeological Epistle to Dean Milles, a poem 
in which banter and ridicule abound,—Rev. 
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The editor of Gray’s Works does 
not state where this very curious and 
interesting letter was obtained. Have 
you, Mr. Urban, any means of ascer- 
taining this, and also whether the 
sentence I have quoted above does 
really conclude with an abrupt ‘‘&c.”’ 
in the original manuscript ?* 

AsI am upon this subject, I may as 
well mention that, besides the very 
remarkable omission in Walpole’s gar- 
rulous correspondence of all criticism 
of the Letters of Junius, which you 
have justly stated to be a very suspi- 
cious circumstance, I heard the gen- 
tleman who has attributed the Letters 
of Junius to Walpole, point out as a 
still more singular fact, that, although 
Gray’s celebrated ‘‘ Ode for Music” 
was performed in the Senate House at 
Cambridge, on July 1, 1769, (the very 
year in which Junius began to publis 
his letters,) at the installation of the 
Duke of Grafton, neither Junius, to 
whose bitter ridicule of his Grace the 
Ode might have supplied so many 
topics, nor Walpole, whose feelings 
towards the Duke are to a certain ex- 
tent shewn in the letters now publish- 
ed for the first time in Bentley’s edi- 
tion of the Correspondence, but who 
is known to have entertained in reality 


Bolton Hail, 


Yorkshire. [May, 
a much stronger animosity against 
him—neither Junius nor Walpole, | 
say—amuse themselves even for a 
moment with the refined encomiums 
of the poet, though Junius refers cur- 
sorily to ‘‘ the venal Muse.” 

When it is observed that this beau- 
tiful Ode was sung by a full orches- 
tra at his Grace’s installation, just at 
the time when Junius was plaguing 
him for his disregard of decency in his 
amours, is it not certain that the 
lines from 71 to 88 would have sup- 
plied some sarcasms to Junius, and 
some jests to Walpole, if there had 
been nothing to make them abstain 
from touching the subject? But if 
Walpole and Mason composed Junius, 
we can easily understand both why 
they and why Junius should be shy 
of taking up the subject of a Cam- 
bridge installation, and of the poetry 
of Gray, especially if they should 
have heard of Gray’s having had his 
attention very particularly fixed upon 
the first letters of Junius in the news- 
papers; an anecdote which is men- 
tioned, I think, in Sir Egerton Bryd- 
ges’s Restituta. 


Yours, &c. Amicus. 





KING HENRY VI. AT BOLTON HALL. 
(With a Plate.) 


AMONG the many interesting oc- 
currences in the annals of this country, 
especially in times of tumult and revo- 
lution, that have been handed down 
to us by history and tradition, the 
circumstance of this unfortunate mo- 
narch taking refuge at the remote but 
hospitable abode of the Pudsey family 
is not one of the least attractive. 

The King had escaped from the 
battle of Hexham, in Northumberland, 
which was fought on the 15th of May, 
1464 ; and he is stated by Grafton and 
some other historians to have fled 
into Scotland, a report very likely to 
be current at the time, as he had 





passed in that country the interval be- 
tween the battles of Towton and Hex- 
ham. But on this occasion the fugitive 
monarch directed his steps southward, 
and reached the wilds of Craven, a 
district which (as its historian Dr. 
Whitaker remarks) was then as re- 
mote from public ken as the Hebrides 
might have been at a later period. Dr. 
Whitaker assumes that Bolton Hall 
was the principal residence of King 
Henry during this period; and ‘* in 
this very hall, and probably under the 
same canopy (which still remains, and 
is shown in our plate), that unhappy 
monarch ate the bread of affliction 





* We are promised an answer to this question by the editor of Gray, in the next 
Number.—Rev. 
t Stowe says he took flight before the battle—“ but he himselfe was fled foure dayes 


before into Lancashire, where he and other lived in caves full hardly, unknowne more 
than a yeere.”’ 
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during a retreat, as it is reported by 
tradition, of several months.” The 
same historian traced other memorials 
of the King at Whalley abbey, and the 
neighbouring halls of Bracewell and 
Waddington. It was from the last- 
mentioned place that he was trepanned 
and arrested, as related by the histo- 
rical writer whose work was published 
in 1839, by the Camden Society, under 
the title of Warkworth’s Chronicle : 
‘* Also the same yere, Kynge Herry 
was takene bysyde a howse of religione 
(i. e. Whalley) in Lancashyre, by the 
mene of a blacke monke of Abyngtone, in 
a wode called Cletherwode (Clitheroe), 
bysyde Bungerly hyppyng-stones (a ford 
across the river Ribble), by Thomas Tal- 
bott, sonne and heyre to Sere Edmunde 
Talbot of Basshalle, and Jhon Talbott his 
cosyne of Colebry (Salebury), with other 
moo; which disseyvide (was deceived), 
beynge at his dynere at Wadyngtone 
halle, and caryed to Londone on horse- 
bake, his legs bownde to the styropes.’’ 


This occurrence is stated* to have 
taken place on the feast of the apostles 
Peter and Paul, June 29, 1465. 

The Talbots, who took an active 
part in the King’s capture, were con- 
nected by marriage with Sir John 
Tempest, the owner of Bracewell and 
Waddington; and the latter was a 
participant with them in the rewards 
bestowed on the capture by King Ed- 
ward.t The loyalty of Sir Ralph Pud- 
say, however, the master of Bolton 
hall, remains unimpeached in these 
treacherous performances. 

It appears that the principal com- 
panions of Henry’s seclusion, and of 
his capture, were Dr. Manning, Dean 
of Windsor, Dr. Bedle, and “‘ young 
Ellerton :”’? who were conveyed to the 
‘Tower of London with him, the ca- 
valcade, on approaching London, being 
met at Esyldon (Islington) by the 
King-making Earl of Warwick, who 
there formally arrested Henry of Lan- 
caster, ‘‘ and forthwith his gilt spurs 
were taken from his feete.’’} 

Some interesting relics were left by 
the unfortunate monarch at Bolton, 





King Henry VI. at Bolton Hall. 
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which will be seen represented in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June 1785, 
as well as in Dr. Whitaker’s History of 
Craven. ‘‘ They consist of a pair of 
boots, apairof gloves, anda spoon, The 
boots are of fine brown Spanish leather. 
lined with deer’s skin, tanned with the 
fur on, and about the ancles is a kind 
of wadding under the lining, to keep 
out wet. They have been fastened by 
buttons (twenty-four in number) from 
the ancle to the knee ; the feet are re- 
markably small (little more than eight 
inches long), the toes round, and the 
soles, where they join to the heel, 
contracted to less than an inch diame- 
ter. The gloves are of the same 
material, and have the same lining; 
they reach, like women’s gloves, to the 
elbow, but have been occasionally turn- 
ed down, with the deer’s skin out- 
ward. The hands are exactly propor- 
tioned to the feet, and not larger than 
those of a middle-sized woman: 
(Dr. Whitaker adds the remark that) 
in an age when the habits of the great, 
in peace as well as war, required per- 
petual exertions of bodily strength, 
this unhappy prince must have been 
equally contemptible, from corporeal 
and from mental imbecility.” 

The manor house, understood to 
have been built in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, has undergone various alterations 
in subsequent times, and to a conside- 
rable extent within the last forty years. 
Happily, the old hall, wherein the 
wearied King is, in the accompanying 
plate, represented to be seated, has 
been the least subjected to the changes 
that have taken place. 

We are happy to add that, from an 
unlooked for and most authentic 
source, this brief narrative will (in the 
ensuing month) be followed by an ar- 
chitectural and historical account of 
the mansion, with details of the family, 
which fer many centuries has possessed 
it; and, as it will be drawn up with 
peculiar care, we trust it will be found 
both interesting and instructive. 





* MS. Arundel, Coll. Arm. No. 5, fol. 170, v°. 

+ See the notes to Warkworth’s Chronicle, p. 41; Devon's Issue Rolls of the Ex. 
chequer, p. 489; Baines’s History of Lancashire, i, 441. 

t¢ Stowe’s Chronicle, p. 419. 














POETRY. 





Suaw mentions a rill in Barbary which flows into a basin, called by a 
name which signifies Drink anp Away! the place being infested by robbers. 


“Drink and away!’’ you have travell’d far 
On the desert’s burning sand, 

And the glowing morn and the evening 

star 

Have lighted your pilgrim-band : 

O pleasant now to each weary limb, 
The grass in the noon of day ; 

And this shadowy palm, so cool and dim; 
But linger not—Drink ! Away! 


“« Drink and away! ”’ it were sweet to lie 
By the fountain’s side, and dream 

Of the verdant field and the purple sky, 
And the ever-flowing stream ; 

And gardens fair with perfumed air, 
Nightingales warbling clear, 

And maidens bright with jewell’d hair— 
But drink !—drink! nor linger here. 


‘* Drink and away! ’’ no sabre-shine 
Flashes back to the warrior eye, 
Nor along the horizon’s golden line 
The Arabian tent I spy ; 
No flame-eyed steed of Yemen’s breed 
Flies like mist at the torch of day. 
With th’ assassin’s sword thy breast may 
bleed : 
Then linger not—Drink! away! 


In the Moorish land, on the crystal well, 
The pilgrim’s eye might see— 





POETIC THOUGHTS. 


OH! wondrous is the mighty power of words 
In phrase poetic link’d by master minds : 

They to the eye of the accordant soul 

Raise images more bright than e’er were framed 
By painter’s hand, and to her raptured ear 

Give forth such flowing, such melodious strains, 
Such glorious harmonies, as ne’er were heard 
From touch of mightiest masters of the lyre. 
And now | feel it, Wordsworth, when I read 
Thy clear and simple, yet deep thoughted verse. 
How soar the mountains in the azure vault 

Of the illimitable sky, their tops 

Snow-clad, how tinctured with the hucs of heaven. 
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When the merchant sleeps with the camel 
bell— 
The warning—“ Drink and Flee!” 
For the arrow from sounding bow may 
leap, 
And the wandering robber spear 
May blaze on that tranquil hour of sleep, 
By that water soft and clear. 


The traveller o’er the waste of earth, 
When by Pleasure’s Well he lies, 

And hears the silvery harp of mirth, 
And beholds the bright stars rise :— 

O let him beware, for with stealthy care 
The Foe of his Soul at night, 

With a poison’d arrow, may wound him 

there— 

Then drink ! and prepare for flight. 


Kighteen hundred years ago, 
A Holy Traveller stoop’d to drink 
In the Summer evening’s glow : 
He offer’d the stranger’s lip a spring 
That cheers in the hottest day ; 
And that water of Life still Faith can 
bring— 
NOR BIDS US FLEE AWAY! 
R. A. Witmor. 


In the Hebrew land, by a fountain’s brink, 
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Before me calmly winding through the plains 

Flow the majestic streams, or downward haste 
ver the beetling rock with perilous leap, 

And lakes of purest chrystal shine around, 

Made beauteous by thine ever floating SWAN. 

All sounds of Nature’s sweetest harmonies 

Ring in mine ears, the merry tinkling rill, 

The hum of bees, o’er thymy banks and flowers 

Winging their course industrious, and the plaint 

Of the lone lamb upon the mountain side, 

The voice as of that silent solitude. 

I hear all mighty sounds—the winds are up, 

And rave and roar among the hoary rocks, 

Waking the vale’s dread music, while the sea 

Utters his voice imperious as he beats 

With might resistless on the sounding shore. 

Now through the darken’d vault of heav’n, the clouds 

Roll onwards in huge masses, and the crash 

Of the reverberating thunder bursts, 

Nature’s grand diapason !—Mighty power, 

That thus within this still small room can raise, 

And to th’ excited phantasy present, 

Such living forms, such images that breathe ! 


J. H. G. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


THE following letter by Jeremy Taylor is not found in any edition of his 


works, and has never been reprinted. 


It is taken from the following work: 


“An Apology for the Discipline of the ancient Church ; intended especially for 
that of our Mother, the Church of England, in answer to the admonitory Letter 
lately published. Tis duadias Odpoos €ari  Exyovov. Natiavg. Ephraim feedes 


on winde.—Hosea, xii. 1. 
1659, 4to. 
Copy of a Letter written by a Divine, a 
Friend of the Author. 

‘¢ Sir,—I thank you for the favour you 
did me in imparting these papers to me, 
composed by our learned friend in defence 
of the ecclesiastical government under 
which the Church of God hath lived, ever 
since it was established by the preachings 
apostolical. I see and love his zeale, and 
honour his learning ; but am most pleased 
with his method and order of argument, 
for having prosperously defended and il- 
lustrated the doctrine of the Church of 
England in his material and grave dis- 
courses upon the Church catechism, he 
does, to very good purpose, proceed to 
defend her government ; that, as it already 
appears that her doctrine is catholicke, so 
it may be demonstrated that the govern- 
ment of the Church of England is no 
other than that of the Catholicke Apos- 


By William Nicolson, Archdeacon of Brecon.” 


tolick Church; she, by the same way, 
being truly Christian, and a society of 
Christians, by which all Christendom were 
put into life and society, that is, become 
collective and united bodies, or churches ; 
and, indeed, they are both of them very 
weighty and material considerations: for 
more things are necessary to the being of 
a Church than to the being Christian. 
First, the Apostles preached Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified, and every day winning 
souls to Christ, did adopt them into his 
body, and joined them to that head, and 
there they had life and nourishment, but 
until their multitudes were much increased 
they were no body politick: they were so 
many single persons, till the apostles, ac- 
cording to their places of abode, gathered 
them under one pastor, and they grew 
into communion, and were fastened to one 
another by the masters of assemblies. This 
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government, with the alteration only of 
some unconcerning circumstances, hath 
continued in the Church of God; and the 
Church of England was baptized by it, at 
the same time it was baptized into the 
faith of Christ. Only of late some en- 
deavours have been to rifle this govern- 
ment, and to dissolve her being a body 
politick, and almost reduced her only to 
the being Christian. Which, because also 
it seemed to be in some danger, being 
and wnity having so near relation to each 
other, I suppose it very advisedly done of 
him first to do what he thought fit for the 
securing the doctrine, and then by the 
method apostolical proceeding to the im- 
muring of that doctrine by the walls and 
towers of government ; and I find he hath 
done it well. His arguments are grave and 
close: not florid, but pressing ; his ob- 
servations choice ; his mapepya and little 
by-discourses pleasant, and full of in- 
struction ; his refutations sharp and true ; 
his returns pertinent, and nothing trifling 
but his adversary, who, because he speaks 
but weak things, ministers not occasions 
worthy enough for this learned man to do 
his best. But he hath made supply, (I 
perceive,) and by taking little occasions 
by the hand, he hath advanced them to 
opportunities of handsome discoursings, 
and to my sense hath to better, more full 
and excellent purposes than any man be- 
fore him confuted the new fashion of con- 
gregational and gathered churches, which 
must now needs appear to be nothing but 
a drawing schisme into countenance and 
method, and giving a warrantry to par- 
tialities. It is a direct crumbling of the 
Church into minimits and little principles 
of being, just as if the world were dissolved 
into Democritus, his dream of atoms, and 
minima naturalia. Every man loves go- 
vernment well enough, but few of the 
meaner sort love their governors, espe- 
cially if they think themselves wise enough 
to govern, for then they are too wise to 
be governed. Now this independent or 
congregational way seems to me the finest 
compendium of humouring and pleasing 
all these little fellows, that love not, that 
endure not to be subject to their betters ; 
for by this means a little kingdom and a 
royal priesthood is provided for every one 
of them, a kingdom of Yve/ot, and some 
had rather be chief, but in a garden of 
cucumbers, and govern but ten or twenty 
absolutely (so they do) than be the fifth 
or twentieth man in a classis, or incon- 
siderable under the apostolical and Jong- 
experienced government by those su- 
periors, which Christ by Himself, and by 
His Spirit, and by His blessing, and by 
His providence, and by the favour of 
princes, hath made firm as heaven and 
6 


Retrospective Review.—Letter of Jeremy Taylor. 
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earth, never to be dissolved until the 
divine fabric of the house of God itself be 
shaken. I pray give my service to the 
good man, and I do heartily thank him for 
my share of the book, by which I have 
already had some pleasure and some profit, 
and hope for more, when my little affairs 
will give me leave, strictly to peruse every 
unobserved page of it. When I only heard 
of it, I was confident he would do it very 
weli, and now I sce it is so very well done, 
and in that grave judicious manner, if you 
had not told me, I should have been con- 
fident it had been his. Vox hominem 
sonat. I pray God that he may find en- 
couragement according to the merit of his 
labours, and acceptance according to his 
good intention, and that his book may not 
receive its estimate according to the cheap 
and vast numbers of others, but according 
to its own weight. The strength that was 
put to this would have resisted a stronger 
adversary, but it could not readily have 
supported a worthier cause ; and because 
I believe it was done with as much charity 
as learning, I hope it will have the bless- 
ing of God, and the Church, and the peace 
of all good men. I only have this to add 
further. I wish that this worthy man 
would enter into no more warre, but 
against the open enemies of mankinde ; 
that he would dispute for nothing but the 
known religion of Jesus Christ; that he 
would contend for no interests but the 
known concessments of the Spirit, in the 
matter of good life, which is the life of 
religion; and my reason is, not only be- 
cause I find that he calls his adversary 
brother, and it is not so good that brothers 
should contend, but because men are 
wearied with disputes, and the errors of 
this, or any age, after the first batteries 
and onsets of the Church, are commonly 
best confuted by the plain teaching of 
positive truths, and the good lives and by 
the wise governments of our superiors ; 
and after all, I believe that though he 
does manage this contest prudently and 
modestly, yet the spiritual warre against 
direct impiety he would manage much 
more dexterously and prosperously, and 
for his auxiliaries, he would be more con- 
fident of the direct and proper aides of 
the Spirit of God. This is very well, and 
he will, I doubt not, still do better when 
a more convincing argument is managed 
by so excellent a hand. Sir, be pleased, 
when the book is printed, (in case you 
think it fit, and that it be approved by 
authority) to send me a copy of it unto 
the farre distant place of my retirement, 
that I may be recreated with the worthiest 
productions of my friend; for it will be 
instruction and refreshment too to your 
very loving friend and brother, J.T.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A Numismatic Manual. 
Akerman, F.S.A. 


IT would be difficult to say more 
in praise of this learned and well di- 
gested work than it deserves; for it 
contains a great body of numismatic 
information, so arranged under difier- 
ent heads as to enable the student who 
has, by means of this volume, ac- 
quainted himself with the outline of 
the science, to proceed with a firm and 
assured step to the acquisition of fur- 
ther knowledge. 

Mr. Akerman, in addition to his 
own intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject, has had the assistance of the 
most eminent collectors, as of Mr. 
Burgon on Greek Coins, Professor 
Wilson on the Coins of Bactrian 
Princes, and Mr. I. D. Cuff on Saxon 
and English* Coins; while the rich 
collection of the British Museum has 
been always made accessible to him. 
With ‘‘ these appliances and means,”’ 
Mr. Akerman has produced a work 
that will be of inestimable advantage 
to the student, and of credit to himself. 
We shall now give a brief outline of 
its contents. It commences with an 
account of the origin of coinage, and 
the different epochs under which it 
has been classed ; this is followed by 
a short review of the mythological re- 
presentations on Greek and Roman 
coins, as preparatory to the general 
understanding of the subject. The 
origin of coinage must necessarily be 
involved in some obscurity, partly for 
want of historical documents, partly 
by reason that the most ancient forms 
of coinage were probably very differ- 
ent from the coins of after times. On 
this point, Mr. Burgon has the follow- 
ing judicious observation. 


By J. Y. 


‘* As the art of impressing a seal, or 
signet, was the understood sign of solemn 
compact from the most early periods, 
and as engraved seals, or signets, were 
undoubtedly in general use long anterior 
to the invention of coinage, it appears 
highly probable, that the original idea of 
impressing a stamp on the uncoined 
lumps of gold and silver, was derived from 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XV. 


the common application of a seal to wax. 
The earliest coins may therefore be looked 
upon as pieces of sealed metal, which in 
fact they are, it being well known, that at 
first, coins were impressed only onone side. 
No device that could be imagined was so 
well adapted to the peculiar necessity of 
the case, or so likely to satisfy the public 
mind, as the impress by public authority 
of the symbol of the tutelar deity of their 
city, or some equally sacred and well- 
known emblem; and even with respect to 
the inhabitants of distant cities, to which 
the coin might be carried for purposes of 
commerce, the common reverence for the 
gods which was universally entertained, 
as well as for the sacred games and festi- 
vals instituted in their honour, would 
render sacred symbols not only grateful 
to their feelings, but would have the great 
additional advantage of speaking a lan- 
guage universally intelligible.” 


The coins of the Island of Agina 
are among the earliest examples. The 
type of these is a tortoise,* the reverse 
being merely an indented square di- 
vided intosegments. As regards the an- 
tiquity of Greek coinage, Mr. Aker- 
man informs us, that it had attained 
some degree of excellence in the reign 
of Alexander I. King of Macedon, 497 
to 484 B.C. of whom we have au- 
thentic coins. Plutarch states that 
Lycurgus substituted copper money 
for that of gold and silver ; from which 
we learn that gold and silver coins 
were current nine centuries before the 
Christian era, but M. Hennin judi- 
ciously observes on this statement, 
that Plutarch meant uncoined gold 
and silver, and not stamped money. The 
coinage of the ancients has been di- 
vided into six epochs. 1. From the 
time of Phidon (assigned to the seventh 
century B.C.) to the reign of Alex- 
ander J. of Macedon, who died 454 
B. C.: in this list come the coins of 
/Eginajust mentioned, 2. From the reign 





* Mr. Akerman says, a turtle or tor- 
toise ; but, as we believe there is no sea 
tortoise in the Mediterranean, we consider 
that the land tortoise, so common in 
Greece, was designed. 
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of Alexander ]. to that of Philip of 
Macedon, a period of 100 years. 3. 
From that time to the end of the 
Roman Republic, and the accession of 
Augustus. 4. From the time of Au- 
gustus to the end of the reign of 
Adrian. 5. From Adrian to the reign 
of Gallienus. 6. From Gallienus to the 
taking of Constantinople, and the ex- 
tinction of the empire of the East. 

This in its outline is a clear and 
commodious division, occasionally re- 
quiring some sub-division, but based 
upon the changes which the coinage 
assumed. The coins of the first class 
are chiefly designated by their globulous 
form, and the indented square. In 
the second class are included the finest 
species of Greek art. In the third 
class, the form of the characters is im- 
proved: legends are given at length, 
and monograms and dates are added. 
In the fourth class are many varieties : 
to it belong the Greek imperial and 
colonial coins, generally exhibiting a 
great decline in the art. In the fifth 
class, a gradualdeclension both in style 
and execution may be seen. In the 
sixth are comprised the coins of nearly 
1,200 years: the devices rude and 
uninteresting, the legends the same ; 
on one side, the figure of Christ, on the 
other, of the reigning Emperor; but 
poor as they are, and defective as 
works of art, Mr. Akerman has ob- 
served— 


“ That to those who love to trace, by 
means of coeval monuments, the progress 
or decline of art, even the coins of this 
rude and uncouth series will not be 
without their interest, for the Byzantine 
style may be traced in the much later 
works of the artists of Italy. In the ear- 
liest paintings of the Italian school, it is 
easy to perceive the rigid outline of the 
human figure, and the elaborate arrange- 
ment of the dray eries which characterise 
the age of the Palxologi.”’ 

This series ends with a coin of Ma- 
homet, after the taking of Constanti- 
nople. This remarkable coin bears the 
following legend, op pnAnkis mans 
Pwpas xat Avatrodns Maxapatns. The 
Sovereign of all Greece and Anatolia, 
Mahomet. 

One of the most curious and im- 
portant observations made in the short 
chapter on the mythological represen- 
tations on Greek and Roman coins, is, 
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that on the coins of Seleucia, Jupiter 
is represented under the most ancient 
form, namely,a large stone or rock, and 
we are referred, to what we haye found 
a very learned dissertation on the stone 
worship of the ancients, in the second 
volume of the Numismatic Journal, by 
Mr. Akerman. As regards the beauty 
of workmanship, Mr. Akerman says, 


‘¢ Among the Greek coins most remarkable 
for their beauty, may be noticed those of He- 
raclea, upon which Hercules is represented 
as destroying the Nemean Lion. The beauty 
of the Sicilian coins, and of the Syracusan 
medallion, is acknowledged by all who are 
acquainted with ancient art. This charm- 
ing work, though frequently to be found 
in collections of Greek coins, maintains a 
high price, and is justly valued as one of 
the finest medallic remains of the ancients. 
Many coins of the Greek monarchs are of 
exquisite workmanship, particularly those 
of Macedon, Sicily, and Syria.’’ 


There is one more observation under 
this head, which we shall quote, be- 
cause it justly points out how useful, 
or rather say, how necessary, to the 
scholar and the antiquary, is the 
knowledge of that branch of ancient 
learning, the Numismatic. 

‘“¢ That Greek coins, as works of art, 
have been and still are, the admiration of 
the most eminent artists, is a fact too 
well known to need further remark ; but 
it is not in this respect alone, that they are 
prized by the learned and curious. As 
records of the customs, ceremonies, andsu- 
perstitions’ of a people, the very sites of 
whose cities are in some instances matters 
of doubt and dispute ; as memorials of il- 
lustrious men, whose portraits are present- 
ed to us in a manner that forbids the most 
sceptical to gainsay their accuracy; as 
interesting and striking illustrations of 
ancient geography ; and as indications of 
the wealth, magnitude, and importance of 
the numerous cities in which they are 
struck, the coins of Greece may take pre- 
cedence of all other ancient monuments.” 


A very copious list of the Greek 
coins struck by the different cities and 
princes, under the form of geographical 
arrangement, with their degrees of ra- 
rity, extends from p. 46 to p. 134, 
and forms a most valuable portion 
of this section of the work. 

With regard to Roman coins, an 
account of which occupies about 70 
pages of this work, we have not room 
to make much extract. 
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“The origin of Roman money, according 
to Pliny, must be referred to the time of 
Servius Tullius, nearly 7 centuries before 
the Christian Atra. ‘Servius rex. pri- 
mus signavit Ais.’ Plin. N. H. lib. 
xxxili. 13. It consisted of brass, and was 
called Pecunia, from the figure of Pecus 
which it bore. The earliest type of the 
Roman silver, on the same authority, 
appears to be 485, or B. C. 269, being the 
double head of Janus, and on the obverse, 
a figure guiding a biga. Pliny states, 
that gold was first coined at Rome in the 
year of that city 548. (B. C. 206.) 
There is however reason, Mr. A. informs 
us, to believe, that these coins were not 
minted at Rome, but in some of the 
cities in Campania under the Roman 
authority. The Roman silver and gold 
coins Aurei and Denarii, have descended 
to our times in immense numbers, and fine 
collections have been formed in each 
metal. The copper is of three sizes, 
which are termed large, middle and 
small brass: of each of the two former 
sizes, a nearly perfect series may be 
formed. Of the small brass a perfect 
series cannot be made. And it is doubt- 
ful, if any coins exist of some of the 
earliest Emperors. On the disappearance 
of the Jarye brass in the reign of Gallie- 
nus, that of the smadi brass recommenced, 
and much of it is extremely common. 
In the reign of Diocletian appeared a 
copper coin termed the Follis, of the 
‘ size of the middle brass of the first 
13 Emperors, but much thinner. Some 
Roman coins were restored by succeeding 
Emperors. On these we find the word 
Restitvir or its abbreviation. Most of 
the restored coins are of gonsiderable 
rarity. In the earliest days of Rome, 
the portraits of no living persons appeared 
on the public money. The heads are 
those of the Deities, or of deified 
persons. Julius Cesar was the first who 
obtained the permission of the senate to 
place his portrait on the coins, and the 
example was soon followed. The heads of 
Lepidus and Anthony, appear on their 
denarii. Every thing, says Mr. Akerman, 
appears to indicate that the coinage of 
brass was under the direction and control 
of the senate, while that of gold and 
silver was at the disposal of the Emperor. 
Hence we find on the former the letters 
S. C. (Senatus Consulto). The custom of 
inserting letters in the exergue, to denote 
the place of mintage, was resorted to at a 
late period of the empire, and in the 
reign of Diocletian became general.”’ 

“ Of the existence of primitive British 
coins, there appears to be some difference 
of opinion among the learned. Eckhel’s 
unbelief is founded on the well known 
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passage in Cesar. (Bell. Gall. lib. v.) 
*Utuntur (Britanni) aut ere aut taleis 
ferreis, ad certum Pondus examinatis 
pro numo.’ But it appears that ina MS. 
of the 10thcentury in the British Museum, 
the reading is—‘ Utuntur aut ere, aut 
numo aureo, aut annulis ferries ad certum 
pondus examinatis pro nummo,’ and the 
reading of other MSS. is similar. Mr. 
Akerman observes, ‘ It is evident, however, 
that the rude coins discovered in this 
country, were not of Gaulish origin, and 
it is equally certain that they are not 
formed on the Roman model. A perusal 
of several papers in the Numismatic 
Journal and Chronicle, will convince the 
most sceptical, that the Britons struck 
money previous to the arrival of Cesar. 
Mr. Hawkins observes, ‘‘ that the British 
types seem to be principally taken from 
those of Philip of Macedon, barbarous 
imitations of which abounded in Europe, 
&c. British coinage attained its highest 
perfection under Cunobeline, immediately 
after which, (he imagines) the genuine 
British coinage ceased, and was super- 
seded by the Romans.” 


We may observe on this head, that 
the reasoning of Mr. Hawkins, and 
the concurrence in it of Mr. Akerman 
and other leading numismatists, is of 
more weight with us on this subject 
than a single sentence in the text of 
an ancient author, depending for its 
authority, on one or two words, which 
may have been altered or defaced, 
and which indeed are differently found 
in different MSS: and we should add, 
that another passage of Cesar has 
given a difficulty to botanists, similar 
to what this has done for numismatists, 
for Cesar asserts that neither the fir 
nor beech exists in Britain, ‘‘ nec 
abies nec fagus,” and yet it would be 
better reasoning to suppose some mis- 
take in the text, as to the word 
‘fagus,’ perhaps confused with the 
giyos of the Greeks, than to suppose 
that the beech was not known to 
Cesar, who marched through that 
district of Kent where the beech on 
the chalky soil is the staple tree. 

With regard to the iron rings (the 
annulis ferreis) mentioned by Cesar, 
it is somewhat remarkable, that no- 
thing of the kind is known to have 
been discovered with British coins in 
England, while in Ireland, rings of 
gold and brass have been dug up in 
great numbers. It appears under this 
head, that the coins attributed to 
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Boadicea are doubtful, resting on very 
slight authority, and it is by no means 
certain that they are of British origin. 

The chapter on Saxon coins com- 
mences by informing us that Ruding 
considered, that the Anglo-Saxon 
money bore no resemblance in form, 
type or weight, to the coins then 
current in the island, viz. Roman 
money, with a small intermixture of 
the British: and he thought that a 
rooted detestation of that people, 
whose oppression they had experienced, 
and whose manners and customs they 
abhorred to follow, led them to neglect 
also to profit from the superiority and 
beauty of the Roman coinage. Mr. 
Akerman however says, that ‘‘ a care- 
ful examination of the imperial series, 
struck after the Romans had quitted 
Britain, would have satisfied Ruding 
that the moneyers of the Saxons were 
indebted to the Roman coinage.” 
The reason of the dissimilarity of the 
respective coinages, Mr. A. informs 
us, appears to be this.—‘‘ The Saxon 
artists were incapable of executing 
more perfect pieces, and evidently 
stamped their dies upon circular pieces 
of silver, previously punched out ; and 
when they attempted a portrait, the 
efligies of the coins of the Lower 
Empire served them for copies, 
which they travestied in a most bar- 
barous manner.”” The thinness of 
the flan of their metal, rendered it in- 
capable to produce a bold relief, like 
the Roman; but from the Quinarius 
of the time of Honorius, Mr. A. 
thinks, the Saxons in all probability 
adopted their penny, which should 
weigh 24 grains, the exact weight of 
the Romancoin. Whether the Saxons 
had a gold coinage is a subject of 
dispute—‘‘ et adhuc sub judice lis 
est.” Mr. A. says, ‘‘ that it is certain, 
that at present, we have no proof that 
the Saxons had a _ gold coinage, 
although a piece with the name of 
Edward the Confessor has lately been 
produced, (see Num. Journal, i. 54. 
Ruding, (new ed.) Pl. H. 44).” To 
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those who are desirous of being 
acquainted with the arguments ad- 
duced in proof that the Saxons really 
coined gold, the perusal of Clarke’s 
Connexion of Roman Coins, &c. is 
recommended.* With the exception 
of the Anglo-Gallic and Scotch,t an 
account of the English coins occupies 
the remainder of the volume, affording 
ample information to the collector and 
the antiquary, and many curious 
historical anecdotes: of which the 
following is one. 


In the April of the year 1364, John 
King of France died in the Savoy Palace 
in London. He had, during his impri- 
sonment in England, employed agents, 
who secretely collected the picked gold 
money of the realm, besides military 
weapons. On his deathbed, he con- 
fessed this to the King of England, who 
pardoned him, but severely punished his 
agents. Ruding gives this account from 
Knyghton, and remarking on the secretion 
of the best gold coins, (Electum aurum 
Regni,) supposes them to have been Ed- 
ward’s nobles, of the first and second 
coinage, which are at this day so much 
scarcer than those of the third coinage. 
Ruding observes that this story ‘ but ill 
agrees with that noble maxim of the French 
monarch, that if good faith should be to- 
tally abandoned by the rest of mankind, 
it ought still to be found in the breast of 
princes :’ he however adds, ‘ that there 
are reasons for believing it to be authen- 
tic.” 


We find¢hat the words Dei Gratia, 
which occur in the introduction to 
the laws of Ina, King of the West 
Saxons, and are found on all the 
great seals of our English monarchs 
after William the First, appear on 
English coins for the first time in the 
reign of Edward the Third. They 
are only found on the larger pieces. © 

At p. 275, we find that in Edward 
the Fourth’s reign in 1462, the gold 
coins were further reduced, forty-five 
nobles being made to the pound, and 
passing at ten shillings, and angels at 
six shillings and eightpence. The new 





* This person was father of a more; celebrated son, Dr. Edw. Clarke, the traveller. 
The book may be read with instruction and pleasnre, by those who are not numis- 
matists, for it abounds in ingenious views and classical learning. Mr. Ruding, however, 
we find, ‘“‘ has noticed at some length the extraordinary speculations of this writer, 
many of which betray a singular ignorance of coins.”’ 

+ Itis a remarkable fact, that no coins of the Welsh princes have been found, 
although the exclusive right to coin money is meutioned in the Welsh Laws. 
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nobles were termed royals, a name 
given by the French to their gold 
coins impressed with the figure of the 
sovereign in his royal robes, and by 
no means applicable to the pieces in 
question, which bore the same type 
as those of the other English Kings. 
The name of royal, Ruding thinks, 
was perhaps intended to obviate the 
inconvenience, which might have been 
experienced from the nobles in cur- 
rency and the nobles in account being 
of different value, and that the new 
money called the angel being of the 
same value as the noble, was called the 
noble angel. 

P. 276. It has been supposed by 
some antiquaries, that during the 
wars of York and Lancaster, there 
were no fixed places of mintage, and 
that the dies were carried about from 
place to place as necessity might arise. 
This notion has been entertained in 
consequence of some of Edward’s 
coins being found with initial letters 
on the breast of the bust. Thus a 
groat of the Coventry mint has a B on 
the breast, which has been supposed 
to signify that the piece was struck at 
Bristol. 

P. 280. It appears that under the 
reign of Henry VIII. that monarch 
amused his leisure not only in decapi- 
tating his wives, but in debasing the 
coin, shewing himself equally praise- 
worthy as a husband or a king. In 
1526 a writ was issued to Thomas 
Cardinal, Archbishop of York, com- 
manding him to effect at once a re- 
duction of the English money to the 
standard of foreign coins. One of the 
reasons alleged for this infamous pro- 
ceeding is, that the king had failed in 
his attempts to persuade foreign princes 
to reform their coin’ Again, 1544, 
Henry’s thirty-sixth year, the gold 
coin was reduced to twenty-two carats 
and two carats alloy, and the silver to 
six ounces fine and six ounces alloy. 
In the following year a still further 
reduction was made, to the eternal 
infamy of the English Herod. 

P. 280. Mr. Akerman has removed 
a mistake of Ruding’s relating to Car- 
dinal Wolsey. In the year 1529, 
among other articles exhibited against 
Wolsey, was one charging him with 
having ‘‘enterprised to join and im- 
print the Cardinal’s Hat” upon his 
‘coin of groats.”” Ruding considers 
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that the fault here laid to the Car- 
dinal’s charge was not merely the 
placing the hat upon his money, but 
the striking of coins of a larger dimen- 
sion and value than the penny, he 
being the only prelate who struck 
groats and half groats ; but this con- 
jecture is groundless, as there are half 
groats of other prelates with their 
initials. It was clearly the hat which 
gave the offence. 

P. 288. In the year 1560, coining 
by the mill and screw was first intro- 
duced into the English Mint by a 
Frenchman, said by some writers to 
have been Philip Mestrelle, who was 
executed at Tyburn in 1569, having 
been found guilty of illegal coining, 
but the christian name of Mestrelle 
was Eloye. 

P. 294. In the year 1628 the work- 
manship of the coins was greatly im- 
proved by a French artist named 
Nicholas Briot, who had quitted his 
native country in disgust: he was au- 
thorised to engrave a new set of coins, 
“‘ which were to be of a more perfect 
roundness, weight, figure and impres- 
sion, and with less charge than by 
the ordinary way of hammering then 
used.”’ The coinage was still further 
improved during the Commonwealth 
by a foreign artist, Peter Blondeau, 
who came from Paris, and produced 
some fine pattern pieces : the moneyers 
producing others by one of their body, 
David Ramage. In 1656, the Protec- 
tor struck money with his name and 
titles. These coins were the work of 
Thomas Simon, who had been ap- 
pointed Chief Engraver of the Mint 
and medal maker : they were executed 
with the mill and screw. Though he 
subsequently quitted the Mint or was 
discharged from it, it appears that he 
made punches for the Scotch coinage 
so late as January 1662—3. In 1663 
‘* Simon produced his beautiful pattern 
piece known as the Petition Crown, but 
good taste and feeling were strangers 
to the heart of the licentious Charles, 
and the prayer of this eminent artist 
was unheeded.” 

We must now conclude our narra- 
tive of this excellent work, by giving 
the opinions of the author on the pre- 
sent coinage of the kingdom. “ Of 
the coins of the succeeding monarchs 
(to Anne) it will be scarcely necessary 
to speak, except to notice their utter 
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insignificance both in design and exe- 
cution. The same stiff, formal, and 
inelegant figure of Britannia appears on 
the copper, while the reverses of the 
gold and silver extort a smile, and 
almost tempt us to exclaim with the 
gentle Pinkerton, ‘ That a nation 
which could retain such a device has 
not yet emerged from barbarism.’ ’’* 
A Visit to the Indians on the Frontiers 
of Chili. By Capt. A. Gardiner, 
R.N. 1841. 


THE account of the despotic govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, under General 
Rosas, is singularly interesting. It is 
believed by the residents that he would 
gladly rid himself of the treaties en- 
tered into with Great Britain and the 
United States, since he has refused to 
treat with the French Government 
under similar terms. His rule is one 
of sheer despotism. About twelve 
months ago, about eighty Indians fell 
into the hands of his troops; they 
were brought by sea to Buenos Ayres, 
taken to the barracks, and, without the 
form of a trial, shot on the spot. A 
Major Montero, who had great influ- 
ence with the subjugated Indians, ex- 
cited the jealousy of Rosas: he in- 
veigled him into his power, by promise 
of giving him the Lt.-Colonelcy of a 
regiment, and the same day he was 
shot. 

The description, at p. 95, of passing 
the river Beibio, in Chili, on a balsa, 
is new to us. 

‘* The balsa consisted of four trunks of 
trees, about 18 feet long, lashed closely to- 
gether by hide thongs to two transverse 
poles, one at each extremity, and when 
laden, scarcely an inch, at the highest 
part, from the surface of the water. The 
novelty was in the method of navigating 
it. One of the horses, which was noted 
as an excellent swimmer, had not escaped 
observation by the way, and his powers 
were now to be called forth in a ludicrous 
manner. His tail was first smoothed out, 








* We do not admire the present figure 
of Britannia. Why does she wear a 
Grecian helmet? and indeed why is her 
head covered at all? The figure who 


meets and welcomes Carausius, on the 
silver coins of that Usurper, is evidently 
intended for the genius of Britain; but 
although she holds a trident, her head is 
bare. 
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and the hairs being doubled back, were 
firmly knotted to the end of the towrope. 
A naked lad then sprang upon his back, 
and in plunged the horse and rider. By 
a simultaneous effort of those on the shore, 
the balsa he was destined to row was 
pushed off into deep water. Partly by 
riding, partly by swimming, now on one 
side, now on the other of the horse, firmly 
grasping throughout a tuft of long hair 
always left on the mane, expressly for this 
purpose, the boy succeeded, by the aid of 
his heels, his head, and his voice, in urging 
on the snorting and half-affrighted animal, 
until he actually conveyed us, with no 
other help in safety to the opposite bank, 
where he was immediately disengaged, and 
the balsa secured by the rope until we 
landed. This, of course, could only be 
effected by going diagonally down the 
stream, but I doubt if any other than a 
South American horse would have per- 
formed his part so well without any pre- 
vious training,’’ &c. 


The last chapter, as containing ge- 
neral observations on both the Chilenos 
and the Indians, gives a good view of 
their present situation. The author 
says,— 

‘It is surprising to observe how little 
the resources of the southern provinces of 
Chili (the finest) have been developed, 
the true origin of which can only be traced 
to the unfortunate situation of Santiago 
as the capital. Had the sums which have 
been expended in raising the obscure vil- 
lage of Valparaiso to its present import- 
ance been devoted to the improve- 
ment of parts of Talcohuano, or even 
Valdivia, where there are excellent har- 
bours, the advantage to commerce gene- 
rally, and to Chili in particular, would 
long since have been apparent. The former 
is the usual winter resort of the whalers.’’ 


On the refinement of the Chilian 
gentry we have this anecdote : 


*¢ At Donna Ascencioni Garcia’s, where 
I was hospitably received on going to 
Queule, as little refinement was manifested. 
Two plates were thought sufficient for a 
party of four, one lady having previously 
retired ; but even these were seldom em- 
ployed, the more direct method of con- 
veying the meat at once from the dish to 
the mouth being generally preferred. Such 
facts as these, on which I shall make no 
further comment, may, however, be suffi- 
cient to moderate the expectation of our 
enterprising Spodes and Wedgwoods, and 
Mortlocks, and convince them, that as yet 
the great mass of the Chilian population 
are not prepared to contribute very largely 
to the increase of their well-earned profits.” 
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In this chapter is given an account 
of the Indian tribes east and west of 
the Andes. 





Narrative of a Three Months’ March in 
India, &c. By the Wife of an Of- 
ficer in the 16th Foot. 1841. 


THE author is Mrs. Ashman, and 
the work is very creditable to her taste 
and talents. There are some pleasing 
descriptions, and the whole narrative, 
whether employed on the features of 
the country, or the character of the 
people, is composed with such judg- 
ment as to carry us through it with 
unabated interest. We have, however, 
no room for extracts, nor would they 
shine when separated from the work 
itself; but as we are always interested 
about natural productions, we shall 
transcribe what Mrs. Ashman says of 
the fruits of the country. 


‘¢The English strawberry is a rarity at 
Cawnpore, and care is required for its 
production, as the soil is more in fault 
than the climate. Nearer the hills, at 
Meerut, and at Kurnaul, it is abundant ; 
but at Bengal it is, I believe, never grown. 
At certain seasons the fruit at Cawnpore 
is extremely abundant. Small sweet melons 
are brought from the Oude district in ex- 
traordinary profusion : grapes and peaches 
are in perfection until the arrival of the 
rains. Custard apples, guavas, mangoes, 
shaddocks, figs, dates, and a great number 
of less favourite fruits, are very plentiful, 
almost to the exclusion of the common 
English fruits, which consequently become 
luxuries. The apples from Cabul fetch a 
high price, and hermetically sealed goose- 
berries, currants, peas, &c. from England 
are highly valued. Limes, oranges, ci- 
trons, and lemons are in profusion at cer- 
tain seasons. English vegetables make 
their appearance towards the end of the 
year ; green peas come in as Christmas 
luxuries, and most of the common garden 
produce crowd the table until the hot 
winds again return, when nothing is left 
but the indigenous produce which the 
European is long in learning to like. Yams 
are, however, sometimes tolerable enough, 
and not much worse than a rather bad 
roasted potato; but the sweet potatoes 
are not much liked. With regard, how- 
ever, to fruit and vegetables, the English 
resident turns to the supplies presented by 
the merchants, and does not think his 
table properly supplied unless the greater 
part of its load (for loaded it invariably is) 
be from his native land. Of these, car- 
rots and peas are indispensable, and to 
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them must be added sealed provisions of 
almost every kind; first, flesh and fowl : 
even the turkey is to be had, ready cooked, 
with its accompaniment of oysters, and no 
table is considered to be properly supplied 
without soups and salmon, preserves, cakes 
and confections of every kind and deno- 
mination from Europe. They are all to 
be had in a large station at a moderate 
cost of not much more than double their 
original value, although I have known 
English cheese of very inferior quality 
sold at the reasonable price of seven or 
eight shillings the pound,” &c. 





Nina Sforza, a Tragedy, by R. Z. S. 
Troughton. 


THE author of Nina Sforza, and 
the friend of Mr. Macready, is a poet 
of no common talent and taste. We 
have been highly gratified with the 
repeated perusal of his tragedy ; and if 
he is a young man, which his work 
speaks him to be, we augur most 
favourably of his future achievements. 
Mr. Troughton is free from the per- 
vading disease of modern poetry, which 
we believe Mr. Coleridge called by the 
name of ‘‘ Intensity ;”’ his thoughts are 
true to nature, high, low, passionate, 
calm, rapid, gentle, as occasion re- 
quires ; his language is generally pure, 
and a faithful exposition of his 
thoughts ; his versification is musical, 
varied, and pleasing to the ear; 
while his plot, though light and inar- 
tificial, yet leads us on with interest, 
and repays our curiosity by the skilful 
manner in which it is conducted. It 
is some consolation to think that we 
have at least one poct who is free 
alike from the convulsive terrors and 
the maukish sentimentality of the 
present writers for the stage. There 
is a pure and clear atmosphere about 
Mr. Troughton’s poetry, a natural and 
healthy view of writing, a sound and 
correct view of his art, which, in spite 
of what critics would call a meagre 
plot and characters but faintly sketch- 
ed, will impart no common pleasure to 
those whose feeling for poetry is found- 
ed on something better than the late 
models which the stage has pre- 
sented for admiration. We carnestly 
beseech Mr. Troughton to proceed 
with vigour and confidence on the 
career he has so auspiciously begun ; 
to think as little about his brother 
playwrights and their productions as 
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possible; to keep Nature and Shak- 
spere before him, and to be guided by 
his own good taste and poetic teeling. 
We should like to see his friend Mr. 
Macready embodying on the stage 
some noble conception of Mr. Trough- 
ton’s genius; in the mean time we 
must say a word or two to our readers 
about the plot. The principal charac- 
ters are Raphael, Doria, Spinola, and 
Nina Sforza. Ninais a simple, artless 
girl, who has just began to know that 
her heart was made for something 
more than to beat seventy pulses to the 
minute, and that her eyes may look on 
something more bewitching than a 
piece of embroidered tapestry or a 
painted missal. She is sitting in her 
balcony looking over the Lido, with 
her guardian aunt, when a felucca that 
passes attracts her deep attention, and 
she teases her aunt till she gets per- 
mission to go and see it more closely. 
This, to be sure, is rather childish, and 
not a very favourable tragical com- 
mencement ; but such curiosity is said 
to be natural with the daughters of 
Eve, and so it was with Nina, whether 
the reader approves it or not. In this 
bark was Doria, who makes his first 
appearance very sea-sick and out of 
temper. With him his secret enemy 
Spinola. In the meanwhile the gon- 
dola in which Nina and her aunt 
embarked on their expedition of 
curiosity is run down by a market- 
boat, and Doria, who is on the spot, 
saves Nina from her danger, and of 
course falls deeply in love with her, 
and calls her a paragon of excellence : 
so ends Act I. The second act com- 
mences with a view of Nina in her 
chamber, who has come out of her cold 
bath with one spot about her unaf- 
fected by the element. Her heart too 
is gone, as appears by her opening 
speech :— 

“ Raphael! thy mother named thee daringly, 
But not past thy desert,—for when did man 
Look like to an angel! all this morn 

1 have done little else but think of him 

And his unmatched perfections,” &c. 

Doria, in the meanwhile, sends a note 
by Gioconda the maid, to Nina, offer- 
ing her his hand, and desiring to meet 
her in the shadow of a_ church 
porch; to which appointment she 
hastens in her mask andcloak. Doria 
in the meantime divulges his love to 
his pretended friend Spinola, who 
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hopes to forward his machinations for 
the ruin of Doria out of it. 


“* May it not so fall 
That this now cursed match, which I’m to aid, 
May bring about my hope.” 


Let us, ia honour of our poet, give 
Nina’s soliloquy with which the third 
scene of this act opens. 


NINA (reading). 

* T cannot settle my tumultuous thoughts 

To any occupation, they’re so fraught 

With these wild, musing, tremulous delights. 

My frames, my virginals, and you, ye shelves, 

So cherish’d once, of endless sonneteers, 

Your reign is o’er—a stronger chief than ye 

Hath come into the temple of my heart. 

Exquisite love! sublime divinity ! 

Thou dost pervade me wholly ! every sense 

Is wrapt and captive in thy silken web— 

I have no will nor motion of my own, 

How sweet a thing it is to feel the soul 

‘Thus merg’d into another soul—to feel 

A two-fold being with a single mind, 

Of which the neither half hath separate joy, 

Each hath the bonded happiness of two. 

How sweet to feel this soft despondency, 

To taste these aimless, fast recurring hopes, 

This trembling faith—this fond yet fearful 
bliss. 

Ah me ! —I’m stricken deeply ! oh be true, 

Lord of my life and fortune! oh be firm ! 

If thou shouldst break in truth,I’m broken now, 

For in thy heart’s rich coffer I have bank’d 

In fullest trust my sum of happiness. 

He will be true! could false Lord so have 
smil’d 

As he did when he laid his gentle hand 

Upon my brow and swore it was a shrine, 

To which he’d brought his whole sweet store 
of love, 

And vow’d a life-outliving constancy.”’ 

The match is approved and promoted 
by her father; and, Doria’sfatherdying, 
he sets off on his return to Genoa, 
when a war with Florence is re- 
solved on in the council, and so ends 
Act 3.—<Act the next finds the Genoese 
leaders on their march; and by some 
means or another, we hardly know 
how, but the truth must out, a young 
lovely dame called Laurana is found 
in Doria’s tent, when Nina suddenly 
bursts in. 

Sp. When Nina entered first into the tent, 
Where then was Doria? 
B. Stretched upon the ground 
Lounging along at Dame Laurana’s feet, 
Who bending over him right piteously, 
And double-armed with beauty and her lute, 
Attacked his soul with music and soft looks. 
Sp. And they were thus, when she came 
in upon them 
Without announcement ? 
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P. Yes! there was a shout, 
The tent clothes parted, and with speed of 
ight 
She oan thro’ them at her husband’s neck. 

Nina sees nothing at the time to 
move her jealousy, but soon after 
appears thoughtful, and muses on 
some change in her husband’s love. 
Spinola takes advantage of this, shews 
her a letter from Doria to Laurana, 
and offers to make her a witness to 
this interview : she sees it, and is led 
off insensible. In the 5th Act, Spi- 
nola gives her a phial of poison, 
which he intended for Doria, himself 
meaning to destroy Laurana. Nina 
takes it, but with the resolve to swallow 
it herself: she says, 

I would not harm thee, Doria, tho’ to do ’t 
Would give me jback the peace which thou 
hast slain. 

Doria in the mean time wakes from 
his guilty delusion: he is filled with 
remorse. Nina leaves her home at 
night on horseback, faint with fatigue, 
sick with the poison, she is carried to 
a wood, where Doria and Spinola sud- 
denly appear. Spinola’s guilt is dis- 
covered: they fight, and Doria is 
disarmed. Spinola then informs him 
that his wife is poisoned. Doria seeks 
and finds her. Nina dies in his arms, 
after saying, 

Wilt thou say 
That thou wilt never see thy Nina more, 
That thou hereafter wilt no more offend, 
But lead a life of honour and of truth ? 
Promise ! oh promise. 

Doria in despair stabs himself, and 
perforce the plot is finished. It will 
be seen that there is not much poetical 
invention in the fable, which indeed 
is a poor one and made of very common 
materials; but a good plot is a very 
rare thing. Our old playwrights seldom 
invented them, but sought them with 
assiduity in the old romances and 
fables. When Mr. Troughton gets a 
better one, we shall expect from his 
more mature powers such a tragedy 
as his friend Mr. Macready shall 
render still more impressive by his 
very fine action and delivery. In the 
meanwhile we feel a pleasure in having 
done justice to the rising genius of a 
very able poet, whose name we never 
heard before echoed amid the grots 
and caverns of Parnassus. 

Gent. Mae. Voi, XV. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 


Miscellanea Biographica. Lives of 
Oswin, King of Northumberland; 
Two Lives of Cuthbert, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne; and a Life of Eata, 
Bishop of Hexham. 8vo. 1838. 

The Durham Historians, Galfrid of 
Coldingham, Robert Greystane, and 
William Chambre ; with an Appendix 
of 355 original documents in illustra- 
tion. §Svo. 1839. 

Ritual of the Church of Durham, with 
an interlinear Northumbro-Saron 


Translation, circ. A. D. 700. 8vo. 
1840. 
Jordan Fantosme’s Anglo-Norman 


Chronicle of the War between the 
English and the Scots in 1173 and 
1174, with a Translation, Notes, &c. 
8vo. 1840. 


THE Surtees Society, although of a 
local character, was the first example 
of the voluntary associations for bring- 
ing to light historical documents which 
have latterly multiplied so greatly ; 
and there is no similar society which 
has adhered so entirely and judiciously 
to its original design. The publica- 
tions of the Surtees Society are, it is 
true, not very numerous; it has now 
existed six years, and has published 
eleven volumes; but all of them are 
of considerable historical value, and 
several possess a very extensive general 
interest. The recent issue of the 
Society’s books comprises four volumes ; 
1, a volume of early Biographies, 
containing a life of Oswin King of 
Deira, two lives of St. Cuthbert, and a 
life of Eata; 2, three monkish histo- 
rians of Durham, which had previously 
been printed, but are now first given 
in a convenient form; 3, the Anglo- 
Saxon Ritual; 4, the Historical Poem 
of Jordan Fantosme. To our taste, 
the two latter are the gems of the 
whole collection. 

The Anglo-Saxon Ritual is printed 
from a MS. in the Library of the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, which po- 
pular tradition states to be as ancient 
as the reign of Aldfrid King of Nor- 
thumbria (the beginning of the eighth 
century). Its editor believes that it is 
not older than the beginning of the 
ninth century, but we are rather in- 
clined to believe he is mistaken, and 
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we think, for the purpose of verifying 
this point, it was greatly to be desired 
that the volume should have been 
accompanied with a careful fac-simile 
of the writing of the original MS., 
instead of the plate of initial letters, 
which is neither useful nor orna- 
mental. The text is accompanied by 
a later interlinear gloss in Anglo- 
Saxon, which is a most invaluable 
monument of the language of the 
North of England in the tenth century ; 
in our opinion, there can be no doubt 
that the author of this gloss or transla- 
tion, who names himself Aldred, is the 
same Aldred who wrote the gloss of 
the famous Durham Book. This cir- 
cumstance makes it still more de- 
sirable that we should have a fac- 
simile of the original MS., in order 
that every possessor of the book may 
have it in his power to make a com- 
parison of the writing of the two. We 
would recommend to the Surtees 
Society the publication of the Durham 
book, which would give an opportunity 
of publishing fac-similes of both ; for 
we fear there is no hope that the edition 
of the Saxon Gospels to be printed at 
the Cambridge press will ever be 
completed. There are other MSS. of 
a similar character which deserve to 
be made public. 
generally known that there are two or 
three early Latin Rituals, Pontificals, 
&c. among the MSS. in the Royal 
Library at Paris, which were written in 
England (one, at least, in the Kingdom 
of Northumbria), and which contain a 
few notes in Anglo-Saxon. 

The Ritual published by the Surtees 
Society consists chiefly of the forms of 
service in the Anglo-Saxon church for 
different occasions and ceremonies. 
The latter half contains numerous 
forms for consecration and blessing of 
different persons and things, many of 
which are little better than exorcisms 
or charms, and are curious illustra- 
tions of the superstitions of our fore- 
fathers. We have, for instance, two 
forms for blessing the vessels found 
among the ruins of the Ancient Roman 
towns (which appear then to have 
been very common), and thus _render- 
ing the manufactures of the ‘ pagans’ 
fit for Christian purposes. 

Benedictio super vasa reperta in locis 
antiquis. 


(1.) Omnipotens, sempiterne Deus, 
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insecrete officiis nostris, et hsec vascula, 
arte fabricata gentilium, sublimitatis tuse 
potentia ita emundare digneris, ut omnium 
immunditia depulsa, sint tuis fidelibus 
tempore pacis atque tranquillitatis utenda. 

(2.) Deus, qui adventu filii tui, 
Domini nostri, omnia tuis mundasti 


_ fidelibus, adesto propitius invocationibus 


nostris, et hc vascula, que tue indul- 
gentia pietatis post spatia temporum a 
voragine terre abstracta humanis usibus 
reddidisti, gratie tue largitate emunda. 
(p- 97.) 


Further on we have several ex- 
orcisms for convicting thieves, and 
another to protect horses and cattle 
from being ridden by hobgoblins, or, 
in the words of the ecclesiastics of 
that day, by the devil. We give this 
as a very curious document of the old 
popular belief. 


‘wid netena ungetiou 3 Siofum.’’ 


Habraham! Habraham! equos, capras, 
et porcasque benedic latrinibus, angelus 
qui positus est super animalia nostra 
custodiat ea, ut non poterit diabolus 
inequitare illa. Habraham teneat vos 
per ac divinitas Dei, Deus ad dexteram, 
angelus ad sinistram, propheta vos prose- 
quentur, martyres antecedant vos, patro- 
nesque persequentur, vos custodiat Do- 
minus oves et boves, vitulos, equos et 
apes, custodiantque vos his _pastores. 
Signum crucis Christi Jesu, in nomine 
Dei summi, per Dominum. (P. 119.) 


We know that the belief in guardian 
angels was very strong among our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and_ it 
appears from this exorcism that they 
supposed angels were appointed even 
to guard their horses and cattle. 

The latter pages of this volume are 
occupied with matters of a very mis- 
cellaneous nature. On the whole, we 
are of opinion that this book is the 
most valuable of any that the Surtees 
Society has yet published; and we 
recommend it to the careful perusal 
of the Historian as well as the Philo- 
logist. 

The work of Jonpan Fantosme is 
one of those metrical descriptions of 
passing events which were peculiarly 
characteristic of the literature of the 
latter part of the twelfth century. The 
author, who was spiritual chancellor 
of the diocese of Winchester, was 
busy in the events which he re- 
counts. His poem embraces the occur- 
rences of the years 1173 and 1174, 
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the war between King Henry and his 
sons generally, but more’ particularly 
the Earl of Leicester’s rebellion, and 
the invasion of Northumberland by 
the Scots. Jordan Fantosme assures 
us on several occasions that he was 
present at the action which he de- 
scribes; and the minute details of his 
narrative renders it one of the most 
interesting illustrations of the manners 
of the twelfth century that can easily 
be imagined. 

The minuteness of detail which 
characterizes this poem is its chief 
beauty; yet it is written in a vigorous 
and spirited style, and it adds much 
to our knowledge of the historical 
events of the reign of Henry II. We 
may quote as a specimen the conclud- 
ing lines of the account of the defeat 
of the Flemings, near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, After telling us how the 
fureigners had been brought into 
England by the Earl of Leicester, and 
stating that the object of the Flemings, 
ter’s formed the great body of Leices- 
who auxiliaries, was to carry away the 
English wool, he describes the battle 
and defeat (at which the earl and 
his countess were present), and pro- 
ceeds to say :— 


Certes, mult le fait bien Robert le fiz Bernart, 

De cele gent estrange fait merveillus essart ; 

Nes’i puet pruaidier ne Flameng ne Lumbart : 

La leine d’Engleterre mult par cuillerent tart. 

Desur lur cors descendent corneilles e busart, 

Ki les armes enportent elfu qui tut tens art . 

La lur dirrad la messe li prestre saint Suart ; 

Mielz lur vendreit en Flandres pendre 4 une 
hart. 

Mult fussent pruedhume li Flameng, si Deus 
lur fust aie; 

Més il ne Vaveient deservi pur lur grant 
roberie. 

Li cuens de Leircestre mar vit lur cumpaignie> 

Ne dan Huge del Chastel] ne s’en joira mie: 

Il sunt en mi la presse, fieblement, senz aje. 

Ma dame la cuntesse ad la vie acuillie, 

E trova une fosse i ele pres se nie, 

Enz en mi le betumei ses aneus i ublie; 

Jamés ne serrunt trovez en trestute sa vie. 


(P. 50.) 
Certainly well does Robert Fitz Bernard 
perform, 
Of this foreign people he makes wonderful 
carnage ; 
Neither can Flemings or Lombards help them- 
selves : 


The wool of England they gathered very late. 

Upon their bodies descend crows and buzzards, 

Who carry away their souls to the fire which 
ever burns. 

There the priest of St. Siward wiil say mass 
for them ; 
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It would be. better for them in Flanders to 
hang by a rope. 

The Flemings would have been brave, if God 
had aided them ; 

But they had not deserved it for their great 
robberies. 

The Earl of Leicester saw their company to his 
misfortune, 

And lord Hugh del Chastel will not rejoice in 
it: 

They are in the midst of the crowd, feeble, 
without aid. 

My lady the countess has entered the way, 

And met with a ditch where she was almost 
drowned, 

In the midst of the mud her rings she forgets; 

Never will they be found in all her life. 

According to Matthew Paris, the 
countess threw away her ring; the 
ditch in which she fell was the small 
river Lark; and Fantosme’s prophecy 
proved so true that it has been re- 
served to very recent times to find the 
ring which she lost. At least, a few 
years ago, a gold ring with a ruby 
was found there, which is supposed 
to have been the identical ring belong- 
ing to the countess of Leicester. (See 
Mr. Rokewode’s Josceline de Brake- 
lond, p. 106.) 

Two manuscripts of this curious 
poem have escaped the ravages of 
time ; one is preserved in the Cathedral 
Library at Durham, the other is at 
Lincoln. The text of the present 
edition is taken from the former, and 
the variations of the latter are given at 
the end. As in the Ritual, we here 
also have reason to complain that the 
book is not accompanied with a fac- 
simile of the original manuscripts. 
We also think that the volume has 
been very unnecessarily swelled in 
size by the long appendix and intro- 
duction : it was by no means desirable 
to reprint so much matter as is here 
given from common printed historians. 
The poem itself is of singular interest, 
but the events to which it relates are 
not of sufficient individual importance 
to call for what the editor terms a 
*‘monograph,” unless it were com- 
posed entirely of inedited documents. 

It is perhaps net generally known 
that at the latter part of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the thirteenth 
centuries, were written many poems 
similar to that of Jordan Fantosme, 
and it is to be hoped that some others 
may still be found. From the old 
cataloguein Gunton’s History of Peter- 
borough, we learn that among the 
once rich collection of MSS. there, 
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was a similar narrative, in An- 
glo-Norman verse, of the baronial 
wars inthe reign of King John. It 
is much to be feared that this is lost. 


Sylva Antiqua Iscana, Numismatica, 
quinetiam Figulina ; or, Roman and 
other Antiquities of Exeter. By 
W. T. P. Shortt, B.A. of Wor- 
cester College, Oxon. 

THE Isca Dumniorum of ancient 
topographers was undoubtedly Exeter. 
That it was a British post before the 
advent of the Romans might be inferred 
from the purely British compounds 
forming its name, were there no other 
testimony of such a fact. The im- 
portance to which it arose under the 
Roman domination is proved by the 
details which are diligently, copiously, 
and authentically given by Mr. Shortt. 
His catalogue raisonneé of Roman coins 
found at Exeter from the time of Clau- 
dius to Valentinian, is altogether deci- 
sive of this point. There is, however, 
one other of his statements which some 
time since awakened scepticism, and 
which was not by us then unnoticed. 
We mean his assertion that Greco- 
Egyptian coins had been discovered 
within the limits of the Danmonian 
Exeter. Let us hear what Mr. Shortt 
himself has to say in relation to this 
matter. 


‘‘The repeated discoveries in Exeter 
and its vicinity of Egypto-Greek coins of 
Roman Emperors, Trajan, Adrian, Anto- 
ninus, Severus, &c. all of the Alexandrian 
mint, which are the most numerous, as 
also many others, some coined at Antioch, 
others at Hierapolis, Sidon, Zeugma on 
the Euphrates, Clazomene in Ionia, Chal- 
cis, &c. have awakened a new spirit of 
speculative conjecture respecting the an- 
cient world. These are supposed to have 
found their way into Britain during the 
great tin trade, from that immense em- 
porium of riches, Alexandria, the second 
city of the empire, and scarcely inferior 
to Rome itself, which city it supplied four 
months in the year with corn, and the 
choicest mushrooms which Africa could 
afford. It probably had as much coin at 
one period in circulation as Rome in its 
days of splendour. .... Diodorus accu- 
rately describes the stream works of 
Danmonian Britain in his notice of its tin 
mines.”’ (P. 83.) 


Ictis or Vectis, the ancient depét for 
the exportation oftin, has been consider- 
ed by most writers to denote the Isle of 
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Wight. Mr. Shortt, with very sound 
conclusion, rejects that locality, and 
proposes St. Michael’s mount, or some 
other insulated point of the Danmonian 
coast, for the Ictis to which the tin 
ore was conveyed in waggons, at low 
water. What object indeed could have 
been gained by the Stannary merchants 
of thosetimes sending their tin so far 
to the eastward? What indications 
has the Hampshire island ever afforded 
of such a traffic? We resume our ci- 
tation. 


‘¢ The Greek coins came here evidently 
by the foreign auxiliary troops in the 
Roman armies, or otherwise by the mer- 
chants who traded in the natural products 
of Britain. They did not certainly come 
by blind chance. The early coins of the 
Ptolemies were probably introduced by 
the Phoenician sea-captains, or those of 
the Greeks. We know that Ptolemy the 
1st or Soter reigned over Egypt 323 years 
before Christ, and Philometor 180 B.C. 
The Phcenicians, who seem to have been 
the general carriers of nations, may cer- 
tainly have introduced some of these into 
Britain, instead of their own, bearing 
horses, fishes, &c., the coasting trade of 
Palestine to Alexandria would tend to put 
such coins in circulation among the ma- 
riners of their fleets.” 


It appears that Greek colonial coins 
have been found in ancient tin works, 
in Cornwall. Mr. Shortt produces the 
several instances of the above remark- 
able coins, found at Exeter, in the most 
plausible manner, as regards the 
authenticity of his statements; he 
gives the year, the locality, and gene- 
rally the depth from the surface at 
which they were found. Among them 
are medals of Ptolemy Lagus, or Soter 
—of Ptolemy VI.—of the city Alex- 
andria—of various Roman Emperors, 
with Greek legends; imperial Greek 
colonial coins, as of Cyrrhus, Antioch, 
Chalcis, Zeugma, Hierapolis, &c. in 
Syria—of Singara in Mesopotamia, 
Amisus on the Euxine, &c. &c. &c. 
Now the result of all this is not, we 
apprehend, that Mr. Shortt has been 
duped, for we must suppose a very 
extraordinary train of circumstances, 
which should place the unfortunate 
author, during a series of years, from 
different hands and from different loca- 
lities, as thecredulous recipient of simu- 
lated discoveries, to be by him after- 
wards dispensed as genuine to the anti- 
quarian wo:ld! Wecannot,wesay,sum- 
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marily place this ingenious and well- 
read gentleman in so ridiculous and 
equivocal a position. It wasour fortune 
once to meet with a learned numis- 
matist, who contended that no Roman 
coins of the earlier empire were to be 
‘found on the city side of the river 
Thames ; information which, in defe- 
rence to his opinion, made us for a 
moment doubt the evidence of our eyes, 
since we had, with our own hands, 
but the day before, taken from the 
mortar courses of an old Roman wall 
in Eastcheap, coins of Claudius and 
Vespasian. Experience has, no doubt, 
by this time rectified this bold asser- 
tion. The moral is a caution against 
a peremptory rule, where it is obvious 
exception may exist. If Greek colo- 
nial coins have been found in the old 
tin works in Cornwall, why not Greek 
colonial coins in the city of Exeter? 
For our part, we hesitate not to con- 
clude that Exeter was well frequented 
at various periods by enterprizing 
navigators, from different maritime 
cities of the ancient world; but we 
would not decidedly pronounce that 
there might not be another mode of 
accounting for the deposits in question. 
This mode has, indeed, been pointed 
out,—the havresacks of the Roman le- 
gionary soldiers ; but this is not quite 
so probable as the introduction by 
commercial intercourse, because aux- 
iliary Roman cohorts serving in Britain 
were chiefly brought from Gaul, Ger- 
many, or Thrace.* Yet it may be well, 
after all, to qualify these observations 
with the fact that of the many thou- 
sand coins which the site of Londinium 
Romanum, and the adjacent bed of the 
Thames, have produced, none, to our 
knowledge, are of the Alexandrian 
mintage; so that, if Mr. Shortt has 
not been victimized by some cunning 
dealers in such wares, we must con- 
clude that the circulation at Exeter, as 
an emporium of tin, was of a very 
different kind from that of London. 
The point is worthy the closest in- 
vestigation of the members of that 
Society which peculiarly patronises 
Numismatism ; we invite their atten- 
tion to it, and warn our author to 
buckle on his controversial harness, 
and to take care that it be of proof. We 
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have now given, in candour, all the 
support and credit to his statements in 
our power. 

The Samian ware discovered in Ex- 
eter forms another interesting topic of 
Mr. Shortt’s publication. Here he has 
the advantage of comparing notes with 
the discoveries of A. J. Kempe, F.S.A. 
at St. Michael’s Crooked-lane, A.D. 
1831, and of C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., 
a subsequent intelligent and indefati- 
gable explorator of Roman London. 
Some of the potters’ impresses found 
atExeter and London are identical; so 
we have found them in other parts of 
the kingdom ; nay, agreeing with those 
on continental specimens of the fine 
red pottery. This is rather a curious 
subject, analogically pursued. We well 
remember that a stamp mentioned asa 
very ancient one—:: Ex Officina Vi- 
rilis ::—with pellets before and after 
the legend, and built into a wall, with 
some coins of Claudius, at London, 
corresponded precisely with a stamp 
found by Mr. Gage in one of the 
tumuli at the Bartlow hills.¢ It ap- 
pears, both at London and at Exeter, 
that many of those stout circular bowls 
of very hard baked clay were discovered, 
furnished with a lip, and bearing across 
the edge the maker’s name. Mr. Kempe 
first, we believe, particularly noticed 
these as found in great numbers near 
the Roman way at Eastcheap; he 
called them mortaria, concluding, we 
suppose, that they were used for tri- 
turating the soldiers’ corn. Mr. Smith 
thought them ‘“‘ unfitted for tritura- 
tion,” but that they might be used fur 
culinary purposes. Mr. Shortt adopts 
this opinion (p. 110) ; but he goes over 
to Mr. Kempe at p. 122, where he 
describes a mortarium found in the 
western market, Exeter, as of ‘‘ baked 
white clay, mixed with small gravel or 
grit, to facilitate ¢rituration!’’ How 
Mr. Shortt determines between these 
two conflicting opinions of his own, 
we are of course at a loss to know, 
unless he means the last sentence to 
reverse the first. Were we to throw 
our own evidence into the scale, we 
should say that they were for some 
purpose requiring a stout recipient; 
and as for the trituration, we have seen 
specimens with a hole rubbed in the 





* Notit. Imperii. 


+ See Kempe, in Archeologia, vol. 24. 
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bottom; but whether this attrition 
took place in compounding salads, 
dumplings, or cakes, we are not pre- 
pared to say; something of the sort 
must have been necessary for the 
legionary soldier, for he could not be 
laden, in addition to his arms and ne- 
cessaries, with a heavy stone quern,. 
Perhaps in these mortaria were 
compounded those identical Roman 
biscuits, double-baked cakes (made in 
that case in double-baked vessels, for 
the mortaria are of close and stony 
hardness), which our author describes, 
p. 53, as biscotto biscoctum, the panis 
bucellatus of the Romans. The Em- 
peror Aurelian, who reigned in the 
year 270 of the Christian era, first 
gave this description of bread to the 
people, made up in a circular form. 
An enthusiastic Whittaker would tell 
us that the famed Shrewsbury cakes, 
which Lord Herbert describes as of 
brittle substance and circular figure, * 
had their origin in that county from 
the Romans stationed under the Wre- 
kin, at Uriconium. Pescennius Niger, 
the rival of Severus, a man of austere 
habits, not only forbade wine to his 
soldiers, but also the baker to follow 
his army, considering biscuits suffi- 
cient for them (see p. 54); and so, 
perhaps, they were, so long as they 
had teeth to manducate withal. We 
knew an instance of a modern British 
legionary being discharged because he 
had none to bite his cartridge. Se- 
riously, the panis bucellatus of the 
Roman soldier is worthy of attention, 
proving at once the wisdom of that 
people in seeking to lighten the im- 
pedimenta of their troops, and that 
they were the authors of one of 
the most useful inventions for sus- 
taining life in distant voyages that has 
reached and been adopted in modern 
times. Now, for what more probable 
purpose could the numerous mortaria 
be employed than for compounding 
some esculent in general requisition ? 
A number of lithograph sketches of 
coins, lamps, devices on Samian ware, 
&c. illustrate in an useful, if roughly 
sketched manner, this valuable addi- 
tion to the records of Roman Exeter. 
The price truly surprises us; so 





* Letter to Sir Geo. More, his guardian, 
dated Eyton, Salop, Aug. 17, 1602. Lose- 
ley MSS, p. 355. 
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much matter and information com- 
pressed in about 150 pages of small 
type for a crown ! 

Mr. Shortt deserves the thanks of 
all zealous antiquaries for this con- 
tribution to their stores, and every 
encouragement in the publication of a 
supplement, which we observe to be 
announced. 

An old correspondent seems to have 
abandoned his Roman haunts, de- 
scribed in the Londiniana, which he 
formerly contributed to our Magazine; ¢ 
but he has indeed left behind him two 
able fellow-labourers in the classic soil 
of Britannia Romana: we need not 
indicate to our readers the names of 
Mr. Shortt and Mr. Smith, frequently 
associated together in this brief notice. 

One cautionary hint we must ven- 
ture to give to our Iscanian antiquary : 
that, however the gravity of his subject 
may be occasionally relieved, without 
censure, by a vein of pleasantry, the 
introduction of slang terms into an 
essay of this kind must tarnish the 
character of its diction. The stain is, 
however, confined to a single paragraph 
of the preliminary dissertation, p. ix. 
and affects Mr. Shortt’s essay, not in 
its intrinsic value, but as a matter of 
taste and judgment. 


EneuiisH PHILOLoGY. 


A Bibliographical List of the works 
that have been published towards 
illustrating the Provincial Dialects 
of England. By John Russell 
Smith. 


MANY of these works have been 
published by Mr. Smith himself, to 
whom every Englishman who is proud 
of his mother tongue, or fond of the 
history of our bold and free-minded 
forefathers of the north,—who won us 
the land we live in, and among whose 
descendants in different parts of Eng- 
land traces of the dialects which they 
brought from the Scandinavian pe- 
ninsula, still linger,—owes his thanks. 

Languages and dialects are the 
medals of the growth and spread of 
nations; marking, not only the in- 
flowings of stronger upon weaker 
ones, but the moral impressions made 
by more civilized upon less civilized 





+ See Londiniana, by A. J. K. nos. i. 
to v. Gent. Mag. passim. 
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races. If the Mogul Empire indents 
into India, or the scienees and arts 
of southern Europe spread into Rus- 
sia under a Peter the Great, the Hin- 
, doostanee or Russian Language marks 
it; and as the lands of the Welsh and 
Gaelic have shewn the high-tide mark 
of Saxon invasion, so the Saxon puri- 
ty of the Lowland Scotch and De- 
vonian dialects mark the little in- 
fluence of Norman conquest in the 
Northern and Western parts of the 
island, while the difference of the 
Saxons and Angles is still shewn in 
the dialects of the counties which they 
inhabited. Jennings, as well as 
others, has observed that the River 
Parret separates two different dia- 
lects; and a passage of the Saxon 
Chronicle which tells us that King 
Kenwal fought with the Britons (A.D. 
658,) and drove them to the Parret, 
allows us to believe that it was for 
some time the understood division of 
the West Saxon kingdom from the 
land still held by the Britons; an 
opinion still further corroborated by 
British words in the Devonshire dia- 
lect, which reaches into that part of 
Somersetshire. Philology is the leader 
of Ethnography. 

We believe that some of the works 
which Mr. Smith has published, with 
such as those which are printed by 
the Camden Society, may have had 
some share in giving to the minds of 
English scholars that bent which we 
are glad to see many seem to have 
taken, to study the construction 
and power of the Saxon body of 
their language, which most scho- 
lars in Johnson’s time knew less cri- 
tically than Latin or Greek; and to 
cultivate a purer style of English com- 
position, enriching their tongue from 
its own resources, and adorning their 
language with the gems of diction 
which are to be found in the ‘‘ auc- 
tores melioris evi’’ of English writing. 

We think, too, that dramatists may 
make some use of works on the English 
dialects. The stage clown commonly 
speaks a kind of lingua franca of min- 
gled dialects, violating the grammati- 
cal canons of all of them as well as 
of English; and, as the Editor of the 
‘Exmoor Scolding’’ well observes, 
*‘no less unintelligible to the rustics 
themselves than to those polite pre- 
tenders to criticism, who thereby 
mean to make them ridiculous.” 
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We wish we could see the rustic po. 
pulation of England, like those of Scot- 
land, who have their Burns, supplied 
with apoetry of theirown. Asound, 
hightoned poetry of rustic life, which 
would light up its more lovely fea- 
tures, foster its better feelings and 
tastes, and touch its soul with the 
sweet pastoral spirit of Izaak Walton, 
Milton’s Allegro, or the old Madrigals, 
in its own language, would, we con- 
ceive, be found (after a religious train- 
ing) one of the best engines for hu- 
manising the rustic mind. 


An Exmoor Scolding and Courtship, in 
the Propriety and Decency of the Ex- 
moor Language, with Notes and a 
Glossary. Post 8vo. pp. 57. 12th 
edition. 


This is a new and neat edition of 
one of the earliest dialectic books. As 
it can hardly be necessary that we 
should give an opinion of a work in 
its twelfth edition, we will only ob- 
serves that we highly enjoyed our- 
selves some years since, with the pure 
Saxon of its rustic diction, and the 
truth of character and rich humour of 
the courtship ; and as we believe our 
copy, which we lent, has not found its 
way back into our library, we dare 
say it has excited the inward laughter, 
if not the sly titter, of some of our 
friends. 

A foot-note to the expression, ‘‘ Tes 
oll es ho vor,” ‘It is all I care for,’’ 
p. 23, says that ‘‘ Ho’ is here an ab- 
breviation of Hope,’’ which, wethink, 
is wrong; it is from the Anglo-Saxon 
hogian, to care.”’ We have ‘‘ He ho- 
gode ymb.” ‘He cared, or was 
anxious for,” in Alfric’s homily. Ho 
is used in the Wessex dialects, in ex- 
pressions with which hope could not 
be well reconciled. 


The Yorkshire Dialect exemplified in 
various Dialogues, Tales, and Songs. 
With a Glossary. Post 8vo. pp. 24. 
A shilling book worth its money; 

most of its pieces of composition are 

not only harmless, but good and 
pretty. The eclogue on the death of 


“‘ Awd Daisy,” an outworn horse, is 
an outpouring of some of the best 
feelings of the rustic mind; and the 
addresses to Riches and Poverty have 
much of the freedom and spirit of 
Burns. : 

The scanty Glossary, however, is 
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scarcely sufficient for the text, little as 
it is; as it does not give, for one ex- 
ample, the explanation of the word 
Srattis, which we find in the dia- 
logue called ‘The Hireling,” and 
which we believe is the name given to 
a kind of fair at which (as at the 
ancient ayopd) servants wait to find 
hirers. 


John Noakes and Mary Styles ; a Poem, 
exhibiting some of the most striking 
lingual localisms peculiar to Essex, 
with a Glossary. By Charles Clark, 
Esq. of Great Totham Hall. 12mo. 
pp. 48. 

An account, full of quaint wit and 
humour, of the incidents which hap- 
pened on a holyday at Tiptree Races to 
the hero, John Noakes, whom his 
Mary, by chance, met at her mother’s 
on the way, but— 

‘* Wish to see her mother, sure 
Does every gud darter : 

So Mary ded—’twas nut at all 
John Noakes that she was arter.” 


There are some places in which the 
witty, and we are sure no less amiable 
squire, is not quite concealed under 
the rustic frock :—such as 

“* A-courtin’ in due form.”—p. 9. 
‘* the force ov hope 
** Etch former cross so chaces,’’—p. 10 
expressions which we think hardly 
belong to rustic language. 


“* Awpiader ELeote Trois Awpieoor.” 


We, however, shall enjoy Tiptree 
Races asecond time with John Noakes 
and his Mary. 


Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects. 
Dialogues, Poems, Songs, and Bal- 
lads by various writers, with a copious 
Glossary. Post 8vo. pp. 408. 


Among the specimens of Cumber- 
land verse will be found some true 
poetry, if not the best ever written in 
the language of rural life this side of 
the Scotch borders. They consist of 
some Virgilian Pastorals and other 
pieces, by the Rev. J. Ralph and 
Ewan Clark; with some lively 
and touching Poems and Songs, 
by John Stagg, Robert Anderson, 


and John Rayson, who seem to 

have caught in their happiest hours, 

inspiration from the rapt soul of 

Burns. Anderson’s touching song of 
8 
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wedded love, “‘The Days that are 

geane,”’ is a worthy answer of a hus- 

band to Burns’s ‘“‘ John Anderson my 

Jo.” 

A Glossary of Provincial and Local 
Words used in England. By Francis 
Grose, Esq. F.R. and A.S.S. With 
a Supplement by Samuel Pegge, Esq. 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. pp. 192. 


A new and enlarged edition of a 
useful work which has been known 
to Philologists for some years, and we 
believe has gone through several im 
pressions; though, as we must expect 
from the little that has been done in 
dialectic philology, it still leaves many 
words to be gleaned from the wilder 
plains and more secluded valleys of 
several counties. 


A General Dictionary of Provincial- 
isms. By William Holloway. 


A useful collection, comprehending 
nine thousand words as its author 
tells us in his preface, and evincing 
great industry and patience; which 
makes us sorry that he did not train 
himself for his task by a wider range 
of philological study, as some of his 
observations on the British language 
and its Cornish dialect, are likely to 
beget, in the minds of some scholars, 
an opinion which may be unworthy of 
him. 

In speaking of Dr. Price’s work on 
the Cornish language, he says that it 
confirms the opinion which he has 
given in his introduction, as to the 
Cornish being a relic of the ancient 
British language. His opinion is 
quite right: but he must be very 
young in the philological world to 
think that any scholar had yet to form 
such an one. In the introduction, of 
which he speaks in the passage we 
have quoted, he says, ‘‘ the Cornish 
is strongly tinctured with the British, 
though probably it is not spoken in 
the purity there as in Wales; from 
which it would seem to be his opinion 
that the Celtic Cornish is still spoken 
in Cornwall; but, on further inquiry, 
he will find himself entirely mistaken. 

Mr. Holloway gives the word ‘‘Ce- 
aster, a city or fortified place,” as 
British ; and we think that, if he were 
to look into a Welsh grammar, he 
would omit from a second edition of 
hiswork the following passage, which 
we find at p. xxiii of his introduction : 
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‘‘ Whether the V was pronounced like 
F in the ancient British I will not take 
upon myself to say, but it may be ob- 
served here, that such is the Welsh pro- 
nunciation at this time as may be seen 
in these words :—VERY, FERRY, WELCH. 
Shakspeare in his ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ makes Evans, a Welch Par- 
son, say, ferry, fehemently, fidelicit, 
focative, for very, vehemently, videlicit, 
vocative.”’ 


Mr. Holloway’s conjectural etymo- 
logies are not always happy. Of ‘*To 
hoe for,’’ to be anxious for, he says, 
‘These words imply great care and 
anxiety, mixed with trouble: there- 
fore, I conceive, they may be derived 
from Ho! Heigh-Ho!” 

As the Anglo-Saxons, our fore- 
fathers, were in truth Danes, as well 
as those who afterwards invaded them 
from the Scandinavian Peninsula, we 
think Mr. Holloway’s list of words of 
Danish origin of little use, as we be- 
lieve they may be drawn from the 
Anglo-Saxon; but in speaking of 
Norman words he well observes that, 
«« To the disgrace of the nation, the 
king, to this day, when he gives the 
royal assent to an Act of Parliament 
does not say in good English, ‘‘ The 
King consents.’’ but in Norman 
French, “‘ Le roi le veut.’’ 


A Glossary of Provincial Words used 
in Herefordshire, and some of the ad- 
joining counties. post 8vo. pp. 132. 


This is an anonymous work, which 
its author has no reason to disown, 
as it is the masterly production of an 
excellent scholar and true philologist ; 
shewing the range of most of its dia- 
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lectic words through many of the 
Saxon counties of the island, and 
tracing many which have been lost 
from the national speech to their com- 
mon use in well selected examples 
from old authors. A book compiled 
on its plan from the gleanings of all 
England, would become in the English 
dialects what Johnson’s Dictionary 
has been in the national language. 

The other dialectic works sold by 
Mr. Smith, are— 

Observations on some of the dia- 
lects of the West of England, particu- 
larly Somersetshire ; with a Glossary 
and Poems exemplifying the dialect. 
By James Jennings. 

The Hallamshire Glossary. By the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. 

A Glossary of some words used in 
Cheshire. By Robert Wilbraham. 

A Dialogue in the Devonshire Dia- 
lect. By a Lady (the sister of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds). Witha Glossary, 
by J. F. Palmer. ; 

A Devonshire Dialogue, with a 
Glossary. By the Rev. J. Phillips. 

Dick and Sal, a doggerel Poem in 
the Kentish Dialect. 

Tom Cladpole’s Journey to Lunnon. 
written in pure Sussex doggerel by his 
Uncle Tim. 

The Vocabulary of East Anglia. 
By the Rev. R. Forby. 

A Glossary of the Dialect of Cra- 
ven, with Dialogues. By the Rev. 
Mr. Carr. 

The Sheffield Dialect. 

Tim Bobbin’s Lancashire Dialect 
and Poems. And others. 








Jairah, a Dramatic Mystery. and other 
Poems, by LadyE. Stuart Wortley. 18mo.— 
Lady E. S. Wortley has, both in taste and 
execution, so rapidly improved, as to 
have taken her rank among the English 
Muses, in the judgment of one of the 
leading critics of the present day. So far 
from having any thing to object to this 
award, we think it fairly bestowed. The 
present volume gives, as much as any, a 
kind of general representation of her 
varied powers: from the majesty of the 
sacred mystery to the romantic ballad and 
the festive and lepidepigram. As regards 
Jairah, the mystery, it is unfair to judge 
of it, as it is unfinished ; but the subject is 
not much to our taste. Lucifer and the Spi- 
rit of Cain are Dramatis Persone, of whom 


Gent. Mage. VoL. XV. 


we have a little misgiving ; and Arphaxad 
and Orosmanes, and Mahala, are scarcely 
good flesh and blood enough fer us. In 
short, we think the whole invention too 
Byronical, and too far removed from 
nature to be pleasing. These Titanian 
and gigantesque creatures do not please 
us. We were very glad when we came to 
‘* Exit Lucifer ;’’ for his impious vaunts 
and egotistical exclamations had inspired 
us with a kind of personal dislike to him : 
yet we are bound to own, that much of 
the poetry is in expression and language 
of no inferior quality, and has something 
of Dr. Young’s swelling sublime, and the 
versification is also nervous, flowing, and 
harmonious. We should advisetheauthor 
to leave the ¢orso in its unfinished state, 
3U 
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and select a subject, where human passions 
and feelings and humourscan be reciprocat- 
ed with greater sympathy, and represented 
with far greater success. As regards the 
romantic and chivalrous ballads and poems, 
if they are not all that could be wished, 
we can make due allowance in the difticulty 
of hitting off the true style in which they 
should be written, and in which few have 
succeeded ; but the one at p. 177, Donna 
Gloriana, which Lady E. S. Wortley 
wrote in a single day, is an extraordinary 
instance of poetical facility and ready 
command of language, consisting of more 
than two hundred stanzas: we must, how- 
ever, say, that the following day should have 
been given to correction. Upon thewhole, 
the species of poem that pleases us the 
most is the one the most difficult to 
write,—viz. the sonnet, of which we shall 
give two or three specimens. 
SONNET. 
The radiant sun is sinking in the west, 
Covering his face, as Cesar did of old, 
(E’re in the blood-stain’d dust in death he 
roll’d,) 
’Neath his own royal and resplendent vest, 
Arobe of glory, round him mutely press’d, 
Of solemn purple and of blazing gold. 
Less glorious than the face that seeks its fold, 
So doth he proudly pass unto his rest! 
Soon spread a host of shadows o’er the 
scene, 
F’en asa host of mourners deck’d in woe, 
Shrouding the fading space where he Aath 
been, 
When he shed deeply round the potent glow. 
Till mourns the pale moon like his widow’d 
queen, (grief to shew. 
With thousand torches round, her pomp of 





“©To feel that we have failed—and that we 
fail, 

Unto ourselves and others! and to feel 

‘That we have stamped on our own souls the 
seal 

Which death alone to loosen shall avail, 

And that our fears grow strong, as hopes 
grow frail, 

While Life’s cold scene no refuge dcth reveal, 

This well might shake our nerves—if strings 
of steel, 

And bid us weep o’er our own useless tale. 

Still are we authors of our worse mischance, 

Apt ministers of our own proper care ; 

°Tis torture then, a retrospective glance 

To cast o’er our dark pilgrimage below, 

Those shadows deep’ning o’er life’s whole 
expanse, 

*Twas o’er our evil hearts that first could throw. 

Breathe on Love’s richly flowing thoughts— 
oh, Hope! 

Until thy blush full blown—in all their pride 

With every hue of every beauty dyed— 

And to the sun their leaves of splendour ope. 

Then may they never fade, and never droop, 

Till in Heaven’s soil transplanted they abide, 


Revirw.—Lady E. Stuart Wortley’s Jairah. 
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When to its term hath roll’d Life’s troubled 
tide. 
Oh! they are strong with storm and shower 
to cope. {derest breath, 
Breathe on these flowing thoughts with ten- 
Oh! Angel Hope ! fair giver of all good, 
Far happiest they who win thy smile beneath, 
And know the rapture of thy skyward mood, 
Led gently o’er Life’s wastes through thy 
sweet path, {have stood! ”’ 
Ah! few or none on Joy’s crowned heights 
We must close our extracts with the 
following, which is a good specimen of 
Lady Wortley’s very improved power of 
poetical expression, which, excepting the 
two lines, 
** Danced on the day, and liv’d into the light, 
And to the very sense in triumph grew ;’’ 
which are affected and obscure, is with- 
out fault. 


AN APRIL SHOWER. 

“The Heavens seemed showering down their 
stars on earth, 

So diamonded the drops of beauty shone, 

That fell in freshness round—no jewel’d 
throne {forth, 

F’er glittered more, e’er sent more radiance 

Than did the fresh-dewed ground—nor was 
there dearth [one 

Of splendour on the boughs and leaves—each 

Glared, sparkling brightly like a precious 
stone, {mirth, 

And Earth seemed as a bride in pomp and 

Soon came the Rainbow forth, a glorious 
sight ! 

Beauty to beauty adding—every hue 

Danced on the day, and liv’d into the light, 

And to the very sense in triumph grew. 

The Sun himself scarce seemed more fair— 
more bright— 

And old Creation for a while looked new.” 


We have nothing more to add ex Ca- 
thedra, but that we wish Lady Emily not to 
write less, but to write with more care; and 
to consider that a careful and severe cor- 
rection of what has been composed, is as 
important to success, as the composition 
itself. The tragedy of Eva has much 
poetical merit, but the form and spirit of 
dramatic composition is as much over- 
looked by the author, as by the other 
playwrights of the day. The speeches are 
too long, descriptions of passion and feel- 
ing are too elaborately delineated, circum- 
stances of action and stirring events are 
too few, and consequently the progress of 
the plot moves too slowly. To this we 
add, that the plot itself isin our estima- 
tion founded on a very disagreeable story, 
in which we cannot sympathise. Lady 


Emily should learn that it is one secret 
of good writing to leave something for the 
activity of the reader’s imagination to 
supply, and to know the exact point when 
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enough has been said. At p. 29, when 
Guido says to Giacenta, 


“Thy looks are amorous, thy words are hosts.”’ 


he had expressed to the full the high 
feeling of admiration, and the lines that 
follow only weaken the effect, by endea- 
vouring to magnify it. If character and 
incidents were more studied, dramatic 
effect better understood, and description 
and sentiment more briefly expressed— 
our present tragedies would be far more 
like tragedies than they are. 





A Natural History of British and Fo- 
reign Quadrupeds. By James H. Fen- 
nell.—While we give our approbation in 
part to this volume, at the same time we 
could wish that the plan, and in some 
parts the execution, had been alittle dif- 
ferent. With very few exceptions, the 
plates are not of such merit as to su- 
persede those of Bewick, which it would 
have been better to have copied: for, 
though Bewick’s are by no means faultless, 
they are highly spirited, and in general 
true to nature. Secondly, we do not un- 
derstand upon what principle Mr. Fennell 
has made his selection of animals to de- 
scribe, for we think that in some cases he 
has omitted the more curious animal, and 
chosen the more common one. He has de- 
scribed several bears for instance, but not 
the most interesting one, the great 
grizzly bear of North America; the ac- 
count of which might have formed a fine 
chapter. Nor is the account of dogs so 
full or correct as we could wish; as re- 
gards the Irish Wolf Dog, he has taken no 
notice of Mr. Scrope’s chapter in his 
book on Deer Stalking, where he proves 
that the Irish Wolf Dog and the High- 
land Deer Hound are of the same race. It 
is evident to us, that Lord Altamont’s 
breed was some mixed one, and certainly 
exceeds in height the largest of the genu- 
ine Highland breed. The tallest Highland 
deer hound which the keepers of Rich- 
mond Park ever saw, was one called 
** Oscar,’’ of whom an engraving is pre- 
served. We could go article by article 
through Mr. Fennell’s book with no un- 
pleasing labour ; but at present, we have 
not sufficient leisure, and would rather see 
all necessary improvements and additions 
made by him for his , second edition. 
Among dogs we should have mentioned that 
noble Alpine Mastiff shown last summer 
in Duke Street, Manchester Square ; and 
we should like to know what is the breed 
of a dog of which we have seen two speci- 
mens, not much bigger than a bull dog, 
but with an enormous head, tan-coloured 
body, with black muzzle, pendant dewlaps, 
and a voice like thunder. There was one 
in the Zoological some two or three years 
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ago, anda similar one we saw in a yard 
near Marylebone Church. A fine speci- 
menof thetrue English mastiff is to be seen 
about London occasionally, for which fifty 
guineas is asked. We think the whole 
article on dogs ought to be carefully re- 
vised. Having said this much, we are 
bound in justice to add that Mr. Fennell 
has incorporated much new matter in his 
work, of an useful and pleasing kind ; 
andthat, with more care and labour bestow- 
ed upon it, it would probably maintain its 
place in public estimation. 





Domestic Management of the Sick 
Room. By A. T. Thomson, M.D.—There 
is much truth in the observation of Dr. 
Thomson in his preface to this very useful 
volume, ‘‘ that little attention has been 
devoted in the education of young women 
to those duties which are requisite to the 
comfort of a family, whether in health or 
sickness. Woman is fully qualified by 
nature with intellectual powers equal to 
his own, to fit heras a rational companion 
for man, and to become an able and sound 
instructress to his children, and also with 
sufficient strength of mind to share with 
him all the ills and disappointments of a 
chequered life; but if in her education 
accomplishments form the chief object, 
and acquirements are cultivated which 
have no tendency to elevate her character, 
to the exclusion of the wholesome and 
solid cultivation of the mind, if her edu- 
cation qualify her rather for the light 
graces of the drawing-room than for the 
matronly offices of the wife and mother, 
—these invaluable properties cannot be 
looked for—and an act of the greatest in- 
justice is committed to the best and most 
interesting part of our species.” These 
are sound and sensible reflections; and 
without wishing to make English ladies as 
skilfulleechesas the Homeric damsels, who 
were able to cure bruises and broken limbs, 
we think some time might be spared from 
the regular piano, and the irregular verb, 
to learn a little management of the invalid 
husband or children in their sick chamber. 
To give them competent instruction on 
this head, Dr. Thomson’s book will be of 
invaluable assistance. It is written with 
sufficient fullness on all essential points, 
clear and distinct in its language, and, 
we need not say, with knowledge and 
experience which may be relied on with 
security. This will be an useful book for 
a clergyman of a parish to possess, or 
rather the clergyman’s wife, least his or 
her zeal o utrun their knowledge, and they 
think as they cry out, ‘‘O dura messo- 
rum ilia,’’ the stronger the dose, the more 
certain the cure. We should wish to see 
one sentence expressed or altered, which 
relates to the duty of fusting, and which 
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contains an apparent reflection on some of 
the most enlightened and rational church- 
men, of whom our church could ever boast 
of. If ‘‘ fasting” is a work of enthusiasm, 
and not a prescribed duty: then are the 
apostolic ordinances to be interpreted not 
by the intrinsic truth, but by our own 
opinion. 





The Book of Anecdotes, 1841. 12mo.— 
The selection is judicious and pleasing— 
drawn from old and new sources, and all 
of a moral and religious character. .a 
very axcellent book for young persons, 
both to attract attention and to inculcate 
morality. 





The Siege of Lichfield : a tale illustra- 
tive of the Great Rebellion, by the Rev. 
W. Gresley, A.M. 6vo.—This is a cleverly 
written admixture of truth and fiction de- 
signed to inculcate the great lesson that 
men should honour the King, as well as 
fear God. It brings before its readers 
most of the principal events consequent 
upon the Rebellion, especially the striking 
incident of the death of Lord Brooke in 
the storming of Lichfield Cathedral, the 
troubles of the Church, the execution of the 
King, and the rejoicings at the Restora- 
tion. All these are commented upon in a 
manner which is certainly zealous and no 
doubt honest, but which many persons 
will think exaggerated and indiscreet. 
The author’s fears of the horrors with which 
he believes our country to be surrounded 
guide his pen, and cause him to write most 
fervently, and well they may, for he thinks, 
that, ‘‘ multiply the violence of the French 
Revolution again in a tenfold ratio, and it 
will perhaps represent the evil impending 
over ourselves, if God give us not the 
power to check the elements of mischief 
already at work amongst us.’’ (p. 381.) 
They who entertain such opinions may be 
excused for much more than ordinary 
energy of expression. 

Christianity the guardian of Human 
Life; a sermon by H. Melvill, preached 
before the Trinity House.—Mr. Melvill 
always writes with animation and elegance, 
and in the present sermon, he has ably sup- 
ported his reputation. Of the correct- 
ness of its arguments no one can doubt. 








An Inquiry into the probable results 
of the Repeal of the Corn Laws; by 
J. T. Moseley.—This is a very sensible 
and well-written pamphlet, by a person 
evidently familiarly acquainted with his 
subject: we believe, the same person, of 
whose report to the Board of Agriculture, 
in 1806, Mr. Coleridge speaks so favour- 
ably in his Lay Sermon, p. 412, ed. Alt. 
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One favourable effect of the restriction 
on the exportation of corn, has not been 
dwelt on so much, we think, as it might, 
its tendency to retard avery rapid in- 
crease of population; which seems to be 
the great and alarming phenomenon of the 
present time, not only in England, but 
on the Continent. 





Doctrine of the Holy Scripture on 
Religious Celibacy, by James Beaven, 
Curate of Leigh.—We have seen only the 
second part of this treatise, but that we 
have read with much pleasure; and re- 
commend it as a well-digested treatise 
ona very curious subject, as connected with 
the opinion of the early church. We 
have aiso read Mr. Beaven’s pamphlet, 
on Intercourse between the Church of 
England and the Churches in the East, 
and on the Ecclesiastical condition of the 
English abroad, with great satisfaction ; 
and we trust that it will serve to direct 
the attention of the Bishops and Clergy 
to this subject; which indeed seems 
mainly connected with the success of our 
foreign missions, and with the degree of 
respect and regard our church and clergy 
may inspire in our settlements abroad. 
We highly approve of Mr. Beavan’s de- 
scription of the necessary qualifications 
of the persons chosen to superintend the 
proposed college for the instruction of 
the Greek Christians, and beg to direct 
the attention of all the readers of that 
work to that part of it, at p. 63. 





A Word on the Prospects of the Cotton 
Trade; by Amicus Currie. 18m0.—The 
object of this pamphlet is to enlighten 
our manufacturers on the great increase 
of manufactories in Prussia, and in other 
countries, and to prepare them for the 
necessary results by which our markets 
will be affected. 


The work of the Rev. M. Dods, On 
the Incarnation of the Eternal Word, 
has lately been re-issued, (not re-printed,) 
in consequence of the author’s death, 
with a view to the benefit of his family. 
This circumstance has brought it under 
our notice, and the reputation which it 
obtained at its first appearance is sustained 
by a perusal. The controversy which 
called it forth has lost much of its im- 
portance, and has given way to other 
controversies ; still the book contains 
much valuable matter, independent of 
the original reasons for its publication. 
The work is an essay on the triple cha- 
racter of Christ, as Prophet, Priest, and 
King. Its statements are clear and 


powerful, nor can we call to mind, at 
the moment, any other volume, in which 
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the whole subject is treated so well. The 
author has subjoined an essay, ‘‘ On the 
phrase, Fallen Nature,” in which he 
technically objects to the term, but with- 
out any demur to the doctrine which it 
expresses,—for he thinks that the term 
is rather favourable to Manicheism. Per- 
haps in this instance he is an alarmist, 
for persons in general do not enter into 
metaphysical niceties. There is also a 
sermon on the sympathy of Christ ; and & 
collection of particular testimonies, from 
the Fathers down to Chrysostom. His 
object is to shew, that the views which 
were advocated a few years ago, concern- 
ing the peccability of Christ, were er- 
roneous. Those who maintained it, 
nevertheless, rejected its consequences, 
and thus placed themselves in a circle, 
where they could not hold any fixed 
position ; or, to use another comparison, 
they fluctuated between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of assertion and concession. 
The work of Mr. Dods, however, retains 
its value, though the controversy has 
passed away. 

Outlines of the History of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. By the Very Rev. 
Richard Murray, D.D. Dean of Ardagh. 
Post 4vo. pp. xiv. 164.—This little vo- 
lume, with its unpretending exterior, con- 
tains matter that, with the aid of dilution, 
might have been spread over a much 
larger surface. Although not an abridg- 
ment of Bishop Mant’s more extensive 
work, still it embraces the outline, and 
will serve the purpose, for such as are 
content with a summary. The subject is 
an humiliating one for a Protestant, but 
many wholesome lessons may be learned 
from it. The labour of the Reformation 
has, unhappily, almost to begin again in 
lreland—the only country, as Dr. Chal- 
mers once observed, in which it has done 
no good. This little work will serve to 
show, that the selfishness of nominal 
Protestants has been quite as injurious to 
the cause, as the pertinacity of Romanists, 
and possibly more so. To go at length 
into the subject would require a series of 
papers. We shall therefore simply say, 
that the oftener we recur to this volume, 
the more surprised we are at the amount 
of information and instruction condensed 
into it. Such a book was wanted to give 
Englishmen a competent idea of the sub- 
ject. The preface is from the pen of 
‘* Charlotte Elizabeth,’’ which circum- 
stance alone will recommend it to many 
readers, on this side of the channel, who 
may ‘be better acquainted with her name 
than the author’s. 


Ecclesiastical Chronology ; or, Annals 
of the Christian Church, from its founda« 
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tion to the present time. By the Rev. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. 8vo. pp. 499.—A 
work by the author of the Latin-English 
Dictionary, and the Manual of Christian 
Antiquities, naturally attracts attention. 
Mr. Riddle has now produced a volume, 
which, though by no means bulky in size, 
is very copious in matter. Such a work, 
indeed, has long been wanted, as we have 
had nothing of the kind (to our recollec- 
tion), except the chronological tables ap- 
pended to Mosheim and other books, and 
these were necessarily insufficient. There 
is such a work, in French, by Macquer, 
on the plan of Henault’s Chronological 
History of France, 2 vols. 8vo. 1757, 
which has some merit, allowing for the 
sentiments of a Romanist. But a lacuna 
still existed in our own literature, which 
Mr. Riddle has ably filled. To go into 
the subject minutely is impossible, and to 
give an opinion embracing our views of 
every sentence, would require a course of 
study. Our observations must therefore 
be brief. At p. 22 the author observes, 
that ‘* controversies and divisions relating 
to constitution and discipline prevailed 
chiefly in the West; those which had 
reference to doctrine or theory ex- 
isted principally in the East.’’ (century 
2nd.) At p. 92 (5th cent.) he says, ‘* Vi- 
gilantius complains of the respect lately 
begun to be paid to the martyrs and their 
relics ; of the nocturnal celebration of di- 
vine worship ; of the celibacy of the clergy, 
and of monachism. Jerome writes against 
Vigilantius, and declares that he ought to 
be put to death as a heretic.” In giving 
these conflicting assertions, the author 
shows his fairness. Speaking of the dis- 
putes between the Greek and Latin 
churches (ad ann. 1200) he remarks, that 
‘* the political aggressions of the Western 
powers, about this time, had a tendency 
to widen the breach.’? (p. 257.) At 
p. 382 he uses the word Infralapsarians 
for Sublapsarians, probably on good au- 
thority. The contents of the book may 
be inferred from the title-page, which 
announces ‘‘ A view of general Church 
History, and the course of secular events ; 
the limits of the Church, and its relation 
to the State; controversies ; sects and 
parties; rites, institutions, discipline ; 
ecclesiastical writers.’”’ There are also 
lists of councils, popes, patriarchs, and 
archbishops of Canterbury. There is also 
a copious index. A few errata are almost 
unavoidable in such a work, but they are 
pointed out at the end. 


The Discovery of America by the North- 
men in the tenth century. By Joshua 
Toulmin Smith. 12mo. pp. xii. 344.—This 
subject has lately been partially treated in 
ow pages in a notice to Graah’s Voyage to 
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Greenland, which expedition was under- 
taken to investigate the lost Danish colo- 
nies in that country. The volume now 
before us is devoted to another part of 
the subject, namely, the situation of Vin- 
LAND, which was an ancient Northern 
colony, distinct from Greenland. The 
original records of these discoveries of the 
Northmen have recently been published 
by the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quaries at Copenhagen in a work entitled 
Antiquitates Americana. The author 
wishes to make its contents familiar to 
the English reader, not in a translation, 
but in a work founded upon it. His ob- 
ject is, to show that the honour of first 
discovering America rests not with Co- 
lumbus, or even Cabot, but the Norwe- 
gians. He endeavours to show that the 
line of coast from Greenland to Florida 
was visited by them, and that Vinland, 
the subject of so much controversy, was 
the modern New England in the United 
States. He has argued the point so ably 
that we hardly expect to see a better hy- 
pothesis, and till we do, we shall consider 
the theory as being quite as fairly esta- 
blished as perhaps it admits of being. The 
following passage contains one of his argu- 
ments: ‘‘In many accounts of these 
regions it is expressly stated that a great 
abundance of vines are found in that 
neighbourhood, many of which produce 
fine fruit, as I myself know from positive 
personal experience. And whence do you 
think Martha's Vineyard and Vineyard 
Sound took their names, but from the 
profusion of vines found on the island 
and adjoining coasts? This is expressly 
recorded to have been the fact by the first 
settlers in those parts.’’ (p. 104). Every 
reader will recollect that the land in ques- 
tion was called Vinland, from the abund- 
ance of vines it produced. A personal 
acquaintance with those parts, acquired 
during a temporary residence, has afford- 
ed the author the means of obtaining this 
and other corroborative information. 

The work is written in the form of a 
dialogue, and the scene is laid in New- 
port, Rhode Island, U. S. The dialogue 
is between a believer in the theory, a 
doubter, and a candid third party. The 
author has endeavoured to vindicate this 
form of writing ; but, after all, we should 
have preferred any other, and, however it 
may be defended by great examples, we 
must say of its application to history, hoc 
scio, non amo te. 

We should observe, that at p. 51, we 
have are et foces for are ct foci. Ve- 
rayzani (p. 110,) was not @ French navi- 
gator, but a Florentine in French em- 
ployment. At p. 164, we learn the in- 
teresting fact, that Thornwaldsen, the ce- 
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lebrated living sculptor, is lineally de- 
scended from Thorfinn, one of the Nor- 
wegian navigators, whose son, Snorri 
Thorfinnson, born in 1007, at Straum- 
fiord, (i.e. the Bay of Currents,) now 
called Buzzard’s Bay, in the present state 
of Massachusetts, was the first of Euro- 
pean blood of whose birth in America we 
have any record. The rhymes in the bal- 
lad of Finn the Fair are imperfect, but 
the poetry scattered throughout the vo- 
lume, and translated from northern frag- 
ments or songs, is generally spirited. It 
is curious, that Vinland was visited from 
Ireland, and the southern part of that 
coast was called Irland it Mikia, or Great 
Treland. Dr. Butler (Ancient Geography, 
p- 98,) says that Magna Grecia obtained 
that name, from its number of Grecian 
colonies ; and the same reason may have 
operated in the instance just mentioned. 
We doubt, however, whether the visitors 
were native Irish, or Danes who occupied 
the coasts in Ireland. From the circum- 
stance that this tract was also called Al- 
bania (p. 213) we should infer, that it 
was visited by Scots, or by Danish settlers 
in Scotland, as that country was anciently 
called Albyn. 

We hope that the author will turn his 
thoughts to a regular History of the 
Northmen, and their discoveries in Ame- 
rica, instead of republishing the present 
volume, which may serve as a pioneer to 
one of more important character. 





The Hore Pauline of William Paley, 
D.D. carried out and illustrated in a 
continuous history of the apostolic labours 
and writings of St. Paul, on the basis of 
the Acts, with intercalary matter sup- 
plied from the Epistles, and elucidated in 
occasional dissertations. By James Tate, 
M.A. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, 
¢ro.—The editor of this volume we pre- 
sume to be the distinguished scholar, 
whose name occurs in the notes to Bishop 
Monk’s editions of Greek tragedians. It 
is executed with care, but it is rather the 
production of a scholar, than of a prac- 
tised writer, for the language wants free- 
dom. The translation is new, and is fre- 
quently expanded into paraphrase. We 
should have been glad to see (at p. 195.) 
the substance of Major Rennell’s Essays 
on Melita, as the Archeologia is not in 
everybody’s hands. On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Tate has given us an improved 
edition of the Hore Paulin, indeed a 
volume of Pauline history, well worthy 
the attention of divinity students. 





Chronicles of the Ancient Lritish 


Church, 8vo. pp. 48.—This pamphlet, for 
in size it is nothing more, contains as 
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much matter nearly as a volume, from 
the closeness of its type, and the concise 
copiousness of its matter. It brings for- 
ward the substance of such evidence as 
remains, for the existence of a_ British 
Church before the arrival of Augustine, 
and its object is to prove both the anti- 
quity and the independence of that church. 
It includes so many particulars, that a 
few mistakes are unavoidable. Thus, 
Pwgh, at p. 5, should be Pwll, (the Welsh 
name for Poland,) and Heolus, at p. 15, 
is needlessly Latinized, for Howel the 
Good is the person intended. A wood- 
cut of the first British Church at Glaston- 
bury, such as it is supposed to have been, 
a wicker building, is prefixed to the 
book. 





The Life and Pontificate of Gregory 
the Seventh. By J. W. Bowden, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo.—This work may be described 
in few words, as the production of an 
episcopalian, resenting the encroachments 
of the papacy on diocesan authority. It 
evinces research, presents a body of ori- 
ginalinformation inits numerous citations, 
and is written in an elegant style. Yet 
in reading it, we are reminded of the 
motto which Dr. Cook of Laurencekirk 
appropriately chose for the History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, Periculese 
plenum opus alee. The author has, no 
doubt, felt the difficulties which attach to 
his subject, but while he skilfully traces 
the rise of papal abuses, we should have 
welcomed a more hearty Protestant mode 
of treating them. In launching his pen 
into the disputes cf the present day, (vol. 
i. p. 13,) he has shewn a want of tact, as 
every word, that is out of the bounds of 
his main subject, is likely to elicit unfa- 
vourable criticism from those who think 
differently. If he will adopt our advice, 
he will expunge the passage referred to. 
With regard to the hero of this history, it 
strikes us, that his behaviour to the Em- 
peror Henry at Canosa, was partly pro- 
voked by his mother the Empress Agnes. 
She had refused to admit the ecclesiasti- 
cal envoy, Stephen, to her presence, 
though he remained five days in her 
court, imploring the favour in vain. (Vol. 
i. p. 216.) This happened after the 
death of Nicholas II. and Hildebrand, 
who was one of the parties aggrieved by 
the dismissal of the envoy, may have car- 
ried the insult in his bosom till he retali- 
ated on her son. 

The French School, Part IT. contain- 
ing ** Gift of Fluency in French Conversa- 
tion; ”? and, Part HI. ‘ The last step 
to French; or, the Principles of French 
Grammar.”’ By M. Lepage.—We like 
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the plan of these works. M. Lepage’s 
tabulation of the verbs is as complete as 
it is good, his syntax is lucid and scholar- 
like, and his exercises are well graduated 
and likely to exercise the student’s mind 
with his memory. 

A Plan for the Improvement of the 
Port of London, By Minimus.—The 
objects contemplated by this plan are the 
formation of vast public works on the 
banks of the Thames, and in the heart of 
the metropolis ; but neither the expense, 
nor the means of raising it, appear to be 
at all adequate to the extent of the pro- 
jected constructions. However useful 
some of these improvements might prove, 
if they were effected, the vast expense 
and the difficulty of procuring sufficient 
capital for carrying them on, are insepar- 
able barriers to their execution. It is 
easy to form visionary plans for works of 
magnitude, but the difficulty is to pro- 
cure an adequate return for the vast capi- 
tal which would be requisite for the pur- 
pose. The admixture of subjects the most 
sacred with mere business concerns in a 
work like this is much to be deprecated. 





A Manual of Chemistry. By Richard 
D. Hoblyn, 4. M. Oxon. 12mo.—The 
science of Chemistry has become of so 
great importance that every one should, 
at least, become acquainted with its first 
principles. A knowledge of it will prove 
advantageous in almost every occupation, 
while the engineer, the architect, the build- 
er, and the farmer, will find it extreme- 
ly useful. The work now before us is de- 
signed as a test book for those who afford 
public or private instruction in the prin- 
ciples of Chemistry. To each chapter is 
appended a series of questions for the 
examination of students, who, when they 
are able to answer them all, will have 
made no small advance in their studies, 
and will be well prepared to pursue their 
future researches with advantage. 





Etymological Geography ; being a Classi- 
cal List of Terms and Epithets of most 
Frequent occurrence, entering into the 
composition of Geographical Names. By 
T. A. Gibson and G. M. Gibson.—Geo- 
graphical etymology affords greater ad- 
vantages than one may at first thought 
expect to discover in it, as the names 
of places frequently intimate to us at first 
hearing something of their historical ori- 
gin or locality. If the name of a place 


in England, for example, has chester in its 
composition, we know it to have been a 
Roman station; while aad in the name 
of atown in Hindostan, gives us reason to 
believe that it has been held by the Mus- 
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sulman ; as ford in England, or dam in 
Holland, intimates that it is on a river or 
sluice. 

The Messrs. Gibson’s book has been 
collected in a wide range of reading, and 
is enriched by many excellent geographi- 
cal and historical foot notes; and would 
be still more useful with a correct system 
of accentuation, if not of full pronun- 
ciation. 





A Grammar of the German Lan guag 
founded upon the principles laid down by 
I. Grimm, Becker, Schmitthenner, &c. 
By Heinrich Apel.—We should not hesi- 
tate to recommend this grammar as the 
best we have seen, and the principles upon 
which it is written, with Tversch’s beauti- 
ful system of the Greek verb, shews us 
how far the German grammarians are 
ahead of their brethren in England. 
English grammarians, to use a metaphor 
taken from comparative anatomy, are 
contented to pick up the bones of the 
grammatical skeleton, while the Germans 
try to put them together: the former are 
diligent to collect little rules, but the 
latter reach the great principle of nature 
to which they belong. The chief feature 
of Mr. Apel’s grammar,—the division of 
the nouns and verbs into two kinds, those 
of the complex and those of the simple 
order—is sound and philosophical, and is 
the very principle under which we should 
bring our own complex verbs, which all 
our grammarians have huddled together 
as irregular ; though they are formed like 
those of the German language by a law, 
that of the change of a close sound in the 
present tense into an open one in the past 
tense, as smite, smote; an open one into a 
close one, as throw, threw; or a long one 
into a short one, as bleed, bled. 


An Historical and Descriptive Account 
of Persia. By J. B. Fraser. (Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library, No. XV.) Se- 
cond edition. 12mo. pp. 472.—A second 
edition of a work dees not always re- 
quire another notice, but in this case it 
may, from the interest now taken in some 
districts described in this volume, namely, 
Candahar and Beloochistan, the former of 
which is treated of at some length. When 
we have said, that the author is perfectly 
master of his subject, having travelled 
over part of the country, we have said 
enough, as a general recommendation of 
the book. At the same time, a few sug- 
gestions may be thrown out, for the im- 
provement of the next edition. At p. 
120 Seleucus Callinicus is miscalled Cal- 
limachus. At p. 234, the same person is 
called Shah Mirza and Shah Rokh, ina 
way that might make uninformed readers 
believe two different persons were meant ; 
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the French writers, we may observe, call 
him Shah Roukh Mirza. It is obscure to 
say (at p. 237) that in the blood of Hyder 
mingled that of Uzun Hussun, when the 
former married the latter’s daughter. The 
following sentence (p. 425, note) strikes 
us as ungrammatical, or at least peculiarly 
idiomatic in employing the plural instead 
of the singular :—‘‘ The act of plunder- 
ing, as weli as that of bestowing, imply 
superiority of power, and thus gratify 
personal vanity.’’ The traveller Le Bruyn 
is constantly miscalled Le Brun, whereas 
the name, which is thus Frenchified, is 
Dutch and Flemish ; there are four va- 
rieties of it, viz. Bruyn, Le Bruyn, De 
Bruyn, and Van Bruyn, all of which are 
respectively mentioned in the Dictionnaire 
Historique, whence we derive our know- 
ledge. If the plan of the work admits of 
any modifications, we would suggest, that 
some of the occasional dissertations should 
be shortened, and some account of Alex- 
ander’s passage through the Gedrosian de- 
sert (Mekran) introduced, free, of course, 
from the ridiculous additions with which 
gossiping writers have disfigured it. The 
events which instantly followed on the 
death of Nadir Shah, to which allusion 
is made at p. 451, require detailing. In 
a work, too, which treats of geography, it 
should be mentioned, that the boundary 
of the dominions of Seleucus and Sandro- 
cottus was the river Arbis, which has 
scarcely changed its name. It is fair, 
however, to say, that more information 
could hardly have been condensed into 
this volume, than it actually conveys, con- 
sidering its size. The French writers 
have given a more favourable character of 
the date Shah, Fetti Ali, than Mr. Fraser 
is disposed to do. We allude particularly 
to M. Tancoigne’s account of General 
Gardanne’s embassy; but the lapse of 
years, and more frequent opportunities of 
inspection, have placed that monarch’s 
character in a different point of view, and 
made it better known. It does not ap- 
pear superior to the ordinary standard of 
Oriental Sovereigns. For our own part, 
we should be glad to see Mr. Fraser un- 
dertake a larger work on the subject, 
between the size of this compendium and 
that of Sir John Malcolm’s copious vo- 
lumes, since he is competent to produce 
a full and sufficient History of Persia. 
The Christian Visiter, §c. By the Rev. 
W. Jowett.—The author explains the ob- 
ject of his work in his title-page; it being 
‘* Select Portions of the Old Testament— 
Genesis to Job—with expositions and 
prayers, designed to assist the friends of 
the sick and afflicted.’ We think the 
work well executed, written with plain- 
ness, sincerity, andpiety, and, consisting 
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of such materials, it cannot have been 
written in vain. 





The Morea. Second edition. To which 
is added, Meditations of other days. By 
Alex. B. Cochrane. 1241.—In writing 
such poems as these, it is creditable to a 
gentleman to amuse the leisure of travel. 
To write for immortality is the privilege 
of but a few; but to write to please the 
friefidly and satisfy the public mind, is as 
much as average talents can expect to do. 
We can have but one Wordsworth or 
Rogers in an age. The present poems 
seem to have been written with ease ; and 
not deficient in a flow of versification and 
command of language: but they want a 
revising hand. Exempli gratia. 

‘* Most strange it is that we should love to dwell 

On moments fraught with years of bitterness ; 

But still | ponder on that sad farewell, 

When last I saw thy winsome innocence 

And thou didst slumber—tho’ the bitter sense 

Of sadness crush’d thy spirit—yet thou slept, 

And I did gaze with sorrow as intense, 

Till thou didst sigh like harp by night-wind 
swept, {and wept. 

And then I could no more, but turn’d aside 

My trembling footsteps waked thee—thou didst 


aze 

On vacancy, till slowly seem’d to steal 

A twilight consciousness, — soon morning’s 
blaze 

Of truth dawn’don thee—then thou didst reveal 

The fullness of thy love,” &c. 

Winsome is Scotch, no English word. And 

so is ee in the following couplet :— 

“ For no misfortune can bedew my ee, 

Or wither my heart’s bloom, an’ but thou lov- 
est me.”’ 


Such words should no more be used in a 
composition of pure English, than Ionic- 
isms and A£olicisms be introduced into 
Attic tragedy. Again, at p. 23, ‘* is” and 
‘¢ miss” are not rhymes: and what shall 
we say of this portentous couplet-— 
** Love, nursed by perils, which the more 
endear, 
Smiles on the conquer’d toils of Jason and 
Medea.” 
It appears to us that the Meditations of 
other Days is the most correct, and there- 
fore the most interesting of the poems; it 
reminds us sometimes of the style and 
cadence of the Pleasures of Hope ; though 
Mr. Campbell would have paused before 
he admitted such a line as the following :— 
* By this, remain unchanged, while all else 
falters, altars. 
Our state, our hearths, our sepulchres, our 





The Altar : A little votive Structure of 
Miscellaneous Poetry. By W. E. Sur- 
tees, 4.M. 1841.—Such little poetical 
flowers as these, should neither be negli- 
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gently passed, nor superciliously trodden 
under foot, nor gathered for the sake of 
tearing them to pieces. They are evi- 
dently the mere amusement of an elegant 
and cultivated mind, and should be read 
with a desire and disposition to be pleased 
by them. We will give the following Song, 
in imitationof the style of Waller. 
** Bright Chloris comes and plays to me, 

And as her frolic fingers stray 
Along each polish’d ivory key, 

Conscious it shrinks, less fair than they. 
Hush every rival breeze and envious rill, 
Let all chain’d nature listen and be still ! 
While her eye marks the mystic scrawl, 

And hand the blameless magic weaves, 
Tocharm yet more the syren’s thrall, 

Her voice its bower of roses leaves. 
Nature seems still—why, palpitating heart, 
Wilt thou alone yet play the rebel’s part? 
We must recommend, in a third edition, 
the following couplet to be re-modelled. 
“ The artless muse, the child of Caledon, 


Rock’d by her blasts, and rear’d her crags 
among.”’ 





Christ on the Cross. An Exposition of 
the Twenty-second Psalm. By the Rev. 
John Stevenson, Perpetual Curate of 
Cury and Gunwalloe, Cornwall. 12mo. 
pp. 412.-—The circumstances under which 
this volume appears are very interesting, 
and though they have not been communi- 
cated to us for publication, still we think 
it proper to mention them. The author 
is a native of Scotland, and was intended 
for the ministry in his own country; but 
having seen reason to prefer the articles 
of the Church of England, he was or- 
dained accordingly. Ill health, however, 
has incapacitated him for the active exer- 
cise of his talents and zeal. His cure 
contains two churches, with a scattered 
population, while the income is small. 
Some friends, who were desirous of re- 
taining his ministry in that parish, have 
for a time supplied him with the means 
of engaging an assistant, and proposed to 
raise a permanent sum for that purpose 
by subscription, but this he declined ; and 
he has published the volume now noticed 
in hope of obtaining the means of pro- 
curing that assistance, which his con- 
tinued weak health has rendered neces- 
sary. Under such circumstances, a work 
of little value would come strongly recom- 
mended ; but this volume possesses many 
recommendations in itself. It shews 
much deep thinking, great scriptural 
knowledge, as well as fine writing, and a 
genuine spirit of piety. There is, per- 
haps, occasionally a tendency to explore 
depths, but without any presumption or 
affectation of novelty. The passage at 
page 35, on trials inflicted without any 
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special sin, is a valuable contribution to 
the store of experimental and practical 
divinity, such as may prove of great bene- 
fit to many anxious minds. 





The Training System, &c. By D. 
Stow, Esq. 1840.—This work is intended 
to show the necessity, not of mental edu. 
cation alone, but of a system of moral 
training, acting on the whole constitution, 
both of body and mind. Its object ‘is 
to provide aa antidote to the demoralizing 
influence of large towns and manufac- 
turing villages, which no popular schools 
presented, and for which the parochial 
system made no provision, as its founders 
did not contemplate such a state of so- 
ctety.”” Again, ‘‘our large towns and 
factories are a new state of society, and 
are now the sources and centres of the 
nation’s power morally and politically ; 
yet no new moral machine has been pro- 
vided for that altered condition. Keeping 
these objects steadily in view, this system 
of education for children of two or three 
to fourteen years of age has been before 
the public for many years. By means of 
the press, and embodied in a model and 
normal school ; a system not merely 
applicable to the head of the child, but to 
the whole man,—the moral being, ‘a 
training up of the child in the way he 
should go,’ in his habits of thinking, 
feeling and acting.’’ This system has been 
established in the Glasgow Normal Semi- 
nary and its model schools ; and this work, 
in a very clear and luminous arrangement 
of the different parts of the system, shews 
in what manner it is carried into effect. 
This is accompanied with very useful 
plates of those parts of the subject which 
can best be understood by that method of 
illustration. The work seems compiled 
with great care, with much practical know- 
ledge of the subject, and will be an emi- 
nently useful guide in the formation of 
school on a similar system. 





Practical Observations on the Causes 
and Treatment of Curvature of the Spine, 
ye. By S. Hare, Surgeon. 1841. 

It is a little out of our line to review 
books of medicine and surgery; in the 
same way as Messrs. Wakley and John- 
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son would not desire particularly to de- 
vote a part of their lucubrations to school 
divinity or old theology. We may how- 
ever say, that having read this volume 
with great satisfaction, from the sound- 
ness of the reasoning, the judiciousness of 
the advice, and the professional skilful- 
ness shown in the treatment of a most 
formidable disease, we recommend its 
perusal to all who are interested in the 
subject. The plates are beautifull#exe- 
cuted, and most singularly well adapted 
to convey accurate impressions of the 
disease represented in them. Great and 
fatal mistakes appear to have been made 
on the subject of curvature of the spine 
by some late practitioners, such as the sup- 
position that the disease arose from con- 
traction of the muscles of the back, which, 
in consequence, have been divided ; where- 
as, the disease itself arises from an 
altered form of the vertebral bones. We 
think that the work of Mr. Hare contains 
a very philosophical view of the subject. 
We meet with no rash and ingenious 
hypothesis—no bold and sweeping gene- 
ralization—no premature conclusions, but 
a careful and patient view of the disease, 
from its earliest and remotest causes, 
through its future growth : while the pro- 
posed method of cure is based on a strict 
attention to the formation and uses of 
the part diseased, and to the powers which 
nature will call forth, when her actions 
are aided by skill, and supported by the 
lenient but powerful assistance of time. 
The work is very complete in itself, 
embracing an extended view of the sub- 
ject; and the chapter on ‘* Pulmonary 
Consumption ”’ contains, as it appears to 
us, a more correct pathological view of 
the disease, both as to prevention and 
cure, than we have ever seen before. 
‘“‘The recumbent position being con- 
sidered, next to the removal of the first 
causes of tubercles of the lungs, one of the 
most important auxiliaries possessed by 
the profession for the cure of cases of 
incipient consumption.’’ The observa- 
tions at p. 146-7, on the consequences and 
results of inflammation of the lungs, as 
connected with the formation of tubercles, 
are most valuable, and we think most 
correct. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The nation has purchased the two Fran- 
cias, formerly in the Lucca Gallery. A 
committee of taste—among whom were 
W. Wells, Esq. and Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
recommended the purchase to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. They are bought 
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for 3,500/. ; the sum demanded for them 
last year was 4,000/.; it was considered 
too much, and the transaction was closed. 
To give some idea of these pictures we ex- 
tract the notice of them we published at 
the time of the sale : 


‘* Francesco Francia, ‘ The Virgin, 
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Jesus, St. Ann, St. John, and four Saints.’ 
A sweet and charming production of this 
early but most admirable master, men- 
tioned by Vasari, as painted for the 
church of St. Fridiano, at Lucca, and 
having his name inscribed round the bor- 
der of the throne upon which the Virgin 
is seated: it has much of the sweetness of 
Raffaelle’s early manner, though with less 
elevation of character. As an excellent 
example of early art it is to be coveted. 

‘* By the same, is the ‘ Lunetta,’ or 
circular top to the ‘preceding picture, 
painted for the same church, and repre- 
senting the Dead Saviour upon the Vir- 
gin’s lap, attended by two angels: full of 
the most pious and elegant sentiment. A 
specimen of great value on account of the 
rarity of genuine specimens in England.” 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


The fifth annual general meeting of this 
association was held on Tuesday the 20th 
of April, at Willis’s great room, King 
street, St. James’s, for the reception of the 
committee’s report, and the distribution 
of the prizes. The Duke of Cambridge took 
the chair, and was supported by the Mar- 
quess of Northampton, Lord Roseberry, 
Sir Martin A. Shee, Sir B. Hall, M.P. 
W. Ewart, esq. M.P., W. Tooke, esq. 
F.R.S., Sir John Swinburne, B. B. Cab- 
bell, esq. F.R.S., &c. &c. 

G. Godwin, esq. F.R.S. (one of the 
Honry. Secretaries,) read the report, from 
which it appeared that the number of 
members was 5,012, and that the total 
amount subscribed was 5,562/, being an 
excess over that of last year of 3,318/. 

Of this sum 5,562/., 634/. had been ex- 
pended in carrying on the business of the 
Society, 1,326/. were set apart for the 
purpose of engraving a picture, (an im- 
pression from which will be presented to 
every member,) and the remaining 
3,650/. were allotted for the purchase of 
133 pictures or other works of art as 
prizes. 

On the motion of Lord Northampton 
the report, which elicited loud applause, 
was received and adopted, and the distri- 
bution by lot was then commenced. The 
names of the chief prize-holders are as 
follows: George Fry, Greenwich, 300/. 
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T. D. Light, Doctors’ Commons, 200/. 
Willm. Staunton, Holbeach, 100/. Rev. 
Robert Ray, and W. J. Fry, 80/. each; 
Samuel Angell and Charles M‘Korkell, 
752. each; Thomas Cammac, Anthony 
Cox, Benjamin Leggett, and Robert Nunn, 
601. each. 

We cannot better serve the object of 
this useful association than by quoting the 
following portion of their report: ‘‘ In 
conclusion, your committee would venture 
again and again to urge that every man 
has it in his power, merely by spreading 
a knowledge of the objects and plan of 
the Art-Union in his own particular cir. 
cle, still further to extend its influence 
and ability of doing good; and they say, 
let him feel while he is doing so that he is 
not simply getting a few guineas for a 
society, in the success of which he is in- 
terested ; that he is not only aiding sub- 
stantially the artists of his country (men 
who minister more to a nation’s lasting 
glory than all the warriors who ever lived), 
not only assisting by that encouragement 
to elevate the arts amongst us, but that he 
may, haply, be the means of opening the 
mind of some of his fellows to gratifica- 
tions before unguessed of—of weaning 
them from debasing pursuits, and thus 
increasing the sum of general happiness.’’ 





STATUE OF THE MArRQuEss WELLEs- 
LEY.—At a General Court of the East 
India Company, held on the 17th March, 
a resolution of the Court of Directors, 
proposing a statue of the Most Noble the 
Marquess Wellesley, K.G. was read; when 
it was unanimously resolved that a statue 
of his lordship should be placed in the 
general court-room of the East India 
House, as a permanent mark of the ad- 
miration and gratitude of the Company. 

Rome.—Her Majesty, Christina, ex- 
Regent of Spain, has commanded the 
sculptor, Finelli, to execute a statue of 
herself in marble, in the royal Dalmatic 
robes ; and also a statue of her daughter, 
Isabella, the youthful Queen of Spain. 
To the painter, Cesare Masina, she has 
given the order for a grand picture, having 
for its subject the taking of Ciudad Vit- 
toria. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History. 


Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, containing their Religion, 


Agriculture, &c. By Sir GarpNer » 
Wirkinson. 3 vols. 8vo. with very nu- 


merous Illustrations. 3f. 3s. 


The History, of Duelling ; comprising 
Narratives of the most remarkable Per- 
sonal Encounters, from the Warliest Period 
down to the Present Times. By Dr. 
MILLINGEN. 2 vols. 6vo. 24s. 

Gurwoop’s Selections from the Dis- 
patches and General Orders of the Duke 
of Wellington, 8vo, 25s. 
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Descriptive Key to H. B.’s Sketches. 
vo. 18s. 

Diplomatic Transactions in Central 
Asia, from 1834 to 1839. 4to. lds. 


MenzeEtt's Europe in 1840. Post 
Bvo. Ss. 
France since 1830. By Tuomas 


Raikes, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The French Stage and the French Peo- 
ple. Edited by Tnroporr Hook, 2 vols. 
248. 

Trial of the Earl of Cardigan. 8vo. 5s. 

The Local Historian’s Table Book of 
Remarkable Occurrences in Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne, Northumberland, and Dur- 


ham. By M. A. Ricuarpson. Parts 
1,2, and 3. 8vo. ls. each. 
Suffolk Bartholomeans. By E. Tay- 


Lor. vo. 12s. 

The Exiles of Lucerna; or, the Suffer- 
ings of the Waldenses during the Perse- 
cution of 1686 ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining an Account of them, brought 
down to the present time. 5s. 


Travels and Topography. 

BuckinGHam’s America, 3 vols. 8vo. 
42s. 

Russia under Nicholas the First, trans- 
lated from the German, by Capt. Srir- 
LING. 18mo. 5s. 

Italy. (Edinburgh Cab. Lib. vols. 299— 
31). 15s. 

Evsrace’s Classical Tour through Italy. 
7th edition. (Family Lib. vols. 76, 77, 
78.) 15s. 

Poetry. 

Course of Truth, a Poem. 
W. Strong. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By Rev. 


Poems, Religious and Elegiac. By 
Lyp1a H. Sicournry. 12mo. 6s. 
Pocahontas, and other Poems. By 


Lypia H. Sigourney. 6s. 
Dover, a Poem. By Sir R. P. Joddrell. 
Royal 8vo. 3s. 


Justice ; a Satirical Poem. 12mo. Is. 


Novels and Tales. 


De Clifford; or the Constant Man. 
By the Author of ‘ Tremaine,” &e. 
4 vols. 42s. 

Colin Clink. By Cuaries Hooton, 
Esq. With 21 Illustrations by Leech. 
3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Joan of Arc. By T. J. Serve, Esq. 
3 vols. @vo. Sls. 6d. 

Some Account of my Cousin Nicholas. 
By Tuomas INGotpssy, Esq. Author of 
“The Ingoldsby Legends.” To which is 
added The Rubber of Life. 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. Gd. 

Waldemar, from the Danish of Inge- 
man. 2 vols. 8vo. 3ls. Gd. 


Eva Von Troth, a Chronicle of the 
Sixteenth Century, translated from the 
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German of Blumenhagen; with other 
Tales. 2 vols. post #vo. 21s. 
Divinity. 

Oxford Divinity compared with that of 
the Romish and Anglican Churches. By 
the Right Rev. C. P. M‘invaine, D.D. 
Bishop of Ohio. &vo. 12s, 

Archbishop Usher’s ‘ Body of Divi- 
nity.” A new Edition revised by the 
Rev. Hastings Rosinson, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Great Warley. &vo. 12s. 

Parish Sermons. By Jutitus CHARLES 
Hare, M.A. Archdeacon of Lewes. 8vo. 
12s. 

Sermons preached at Exeter. By the 
Very Rev. T. H. Lown, Dean of Exeter. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Destiny of the Jews, and their 
Connexion with the Gentile Nations, 
viewed practically, in a course of Lec- 
tures delivered at St. Bride’s Church, 
Liverpool. By several Clergymen of the 
Church of England. 12mo. 9s. 

Sermons by Thirteen Clergymen. 8vo. 
6s. 

A Family Exposition of the Penta- 
teuch—Genesis. 12mo. Gs. 

Christ on the Cross; an Exposition of 
the Twenty-second Psalm, by the Rev. 
J. Srevenson, Perp. Curate of Cury and 
Gunwalloe, Cornwall. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Church in its Relations with Truth 
and the State: a Reply to the Work 
by W. E. Gladstone, Esq. M.P. enti- 
tled ‘* The State in its Relations with the 
Church.””? By JoserH RaTHBons, Stu- 

dent in Theology. evo. 5s. 

What is the meaning of Subscription ? 
A Question respectfully proposed to the 
Ministers and Members of the Chureh of 
England. By the Rev. C. N. Wopr- 
Housk, Canon of Norwich. vo. 3s. 

Articles of Inquiry put forth at the 
primary Visitation of the Rt. Rev. Father 
in God, Dr. Richard Montague, some- 
time Bishop of Norwich, and Confessor. 
With a brief Memoir of his life. 3s. 

Law. 


SHELFORD on the Law of Marriage, 
Divorce, &c.  8vo. 308. 

Suarre’s Inquiry into the Office and 
Title of Justice of the Peace. 12mo. 4s. 
Medicine, &c. 

Mlustrations of Cutaneous Disease. By 
Dr. R. Wittts. folio, 62. i 

Acron’s Practical Treatise on Vene- 
real Disease. 31s. Gd. 

The Principles and Practice of Obstet- 
ric Medicine and Sprgery. With 100 
Plates. By F. H. Ramssornam, M.D. 
8vo. 22s. 

Advantages of Homeopathy; illus- 
trated by numerous cases, showing its 
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importance in the Treatment of Pulmo- 
nary Affections, Derangement of the Di- 
gestive Organs, Acute Diseases, &c. By 
Harris Dunsrorp, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

Linrorr on the Structure, Economy, 
&ec. of the Ear. 5s. 

The Mineral Springs of England, and 
their Curative Influence ; with Remarks 
on Bathing and on Artificial Mineral 
Waters. By Epwin Ler, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
&e. 12mo. 4s, 

DAvivson on the continued Fevers in 
Great Britain and Ireland. &vo. 3s. 

DierrensaAck’s Cure for Stuttering. 
By TRAVERS, &vo. 3s. 

Science. 


MATHEWS on supplying London with 
Water. &vo. 9s. 

Craic’s Rotatory Steam-Engine ex- 
plained. 2s. 

Literature. 

An Introduction to Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. By J. O. HAL- 
LIWELL, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 5s. Gd. 

Fine Arts. 

Ideas and Reflections on Music, by the 
Crown Prince OF HANOVER.  8vo. 
Qs. Gd. 

On the Fine Arts in Great Britain. By 
W. B.S. Taytor. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ornamental Iron Work, Palisading, 
Lodges, Plans, &c. of the Royal Parks ; 
with other Examples, chiefly comprising 
the Works of Decimus Burton, John 
Nash, Esq. Sir John Soane, Sir John 
Vanbrugh, Sir Christopher Wren, Xc. 
50 Plates, with Text, containing an ac- 
count of the cost of the Parks, Bucking- 
ham Palace, &c. Edited by Mr. Wra.e. 
4to. 48s, 

FAULKNER'S Designs for Monuments, 
Tombs, &c. 4to. lds. 

Natural History. 

A History of British Starfishes, Sea 
Urchins, and other Animals of the Class 
“chinodermata: containing an Account 
of every Species met with on the British 
coasts. By Epwarp Forses, M.W.S. 
&e. avo. 15s. royal 8vo. 30s. 

Duncan’s Cucumber Culture. 12mo. 
os. 
Ayres on the Cultivation of Cucum- 
bers in Pots. 3s. Gd. 

Numismatics. 

The Silver Coins of England. By Ep- 
warp Hawkins, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. 
avo. 20s. 

Language and Bibliography. 
Watt's Ancient Orthography of the 
Jews. Vol. 3. royal 8vo. lds. 

A new Hebrew-English and English- 
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Hebrew Lexicon,in three Parts ; to which 
is appended, a New Hebrew Grammar. 
By the Rev. W. Watrace Duncan, 


M.A. 12mo. 7s. cloth, or 7s. 6d. bound. 
Batiure’s Grammar of the Hebrew 
Language. vo. Gs. Gd. 


Heinrerrer’s Inquiry respecting the 
Punctuation of Modern Greek, 1s. Gd. 


Messrs. Samuel Bagster and Sons, (who 
are now attentively engaged upon their 
two works —‘* The English Hexapla,’’ 
which is on the point of publication, and 
‘¢ Biblia Polyglotta Ecclesiw,’’ preparing 
under the superintendance of the Rev. 
Frederick Lift, D.D.) have issued propo- 
sals, submitting to the consideration of 
learned men the utility and practicability 
of now publishing a Complete Polyglot 
Bible; embracing all such languages of 
the Holy Scriptures (whether entire or 
fragmentary), with such Critical Addenda 
and such grammatical and other appa- 
ratus, as may be approved and considered 
necessary for a Polyglot Bible of the most 
perfect description : including all that is 
valuable in the four celebrated editions— 
The Complutensian Polyglot, produced 
under the patronage and at the expense of 
the Cardinal Ximenes, in six volumes 
folio, 1514-7; The Antwerp Polyglot at 
the charge of Philip Il. of Spain, eight 
volumes folio, 1569-72; the Paris Poly- 
glot, by Le Jaye, in ten volumes folio, 
1645 ; and the London Polyglot of Brian 
Walton, published by subscription, in six 
volumes folio, 1653-7. During the period 
of nearly two centuries, which have passed 
since Bishop Walton finished his great 
work, much that will add to the value and 
interest of a Polyglot Bible has been 
brought to light by the researches of 
scholars at home and abroad: and the 
publishers are desirous to receive the 
benefit of the suggestions of the learned 
before they attempt to lay down their 
plan. 





FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


A reprint of the Fragment of Philode- 
mus, Epi Tompater (Parisiis excudebant 
P. Didot, fratres, 1840) from the Oxford 
Herculanensia, with attempted additions 
by Dr. F. Diibner, was one of the works 
sent to the recent great meeting of Ger- 
man philologists at Gotha. The conjec- 
tural additions are said to display much 
critical acumen, and a deep insight into 
the nature and probable contents of the 
complete work. 

The delay that has hitherto taken place 
in completing Spitzner’s Homer, will now, 
it is said, be speedily overcome, by the 
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publication of the Commentary on the 
Iliad. 

The great merits and value of Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici are fully appreciated in 
Germany, and although only one volume 
of the three has hitherto appeared, of the 
Latin translation, portions of the work 
have appeared in German, and particularly 
in the Griechische und Rémische Zeitta- 
JSeln of Dr. Fischer, who has largely availed 
himself, with ample acknowledgment, of 
Mr. Clinton’s learned labours. 

A Society has been formed at Stutt- 
gard, on the plan of the Camden, for the 
publication of scarce works and manu- 
scripts. Cotta, the eminent bookseller, 
is an active member, and the King of 
Wurtemberg is President. 

The Emperor of Russia, at the repre- 
sentation of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, has bestowed on Professor Her- 
mann, of Leipzig, the insignia of the 
Order of Knighthood of St. Stanislaus. 
Professor Lobeck, the learned author of 
‘** Aglaophamus,’’ has also had the ho- 
nour of knighthood conferred upon him. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The Marquess Camden, from a wish to 
mark his sense of the respect shewn to 
his late father by the University of Cam- 
bridge, has announced his intention to 
give annually a Gold Medal as a prize for 
the best Exercise composed in Latin Hex- 
ameter Verse. Notice has been given, that 
the subject for the present year is :— 

** Quique sui memores alios fecere me- 
rendo.”’ 

No exercise is to exceed one hundred 
lines in length. The exercises are to be 
sent in on or before the 31st day of May. 
The prize will not be given to any candi- 
date who has not resided two terms at the 
least, before Easter 1841. 


HARROW 


The scholarship annually proposed for 
competition at Easter, by the governors 
of this school, has been this year adjudged, 
after a severe contest, to Peel, the second 
son of the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel. The 
boy who came next in merit was Lloyd, 
son of the late learned Bishop of Oxford, 
and what is remarkable, Tutor also at 
Christ Church, of the Right Hon. Baronet. 
It is also worthy of remark, that, at the 
contest last Christmas, Lloyd gained the 
scholarship founded by Joseph Necld, 
esq. one of the governors, from Peel, who 
is now the successful competitor. There 
were twenty-seven candidates, aud the ex- 
aminers, Professor Sewell, of Oxford, and 
Mr. Goulburn, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, expressed themselves in very 
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high terms of the talents and attainments 
of the competitors in general. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Feb. 19. At the Anniversary Meet- 
ing, the following gentlemen were elected 
the Officers and Council for the ensuing 
year :— 

President.—R. I. Murchison, Esq. _Vice- 
Presidents,—Prof. G. B. Daubeny, Dr. Fitton, 
C. Lyell, jun. Esq. and Rev. Prof. Whewell. 
Secretaries,—E. H. Bunbury, Esq. and W. e 
Hamilton, Esq. Foreign § Secretary,—H. 

De la Beche, Esq. 77 reasurer,—John Taylor, 
Esq. Council,—A. Aikin, a R. A. C. Aus- 
ten, Esq. F. Baily, Esq. Rev. Prof. —- 
C. Darwin, Esq. 
P. Earl of Enniskillen, 
reenough, Esq. L. Horner, Esq. Dr. 
G. i Mantell, D. Sharpe, Esq. Rev. Prof. 
Sedgwick, and 3. Smith, Esq. 

After the usual Reports had been read, 
Dr. Buckland, previously to retiring from 
the chair, announced that the Gold Wol- 
laston Medal had been awarded to M. 
Adolphe Brongniart, for his discoveries 
and publications in Fossil Botany. Dr. 
Buckland’s address included notices of 
the following deceased Fellows and foreign 
members: Rev. Dr. Cooke, Mr. John 
Gibson, Mr. R. Ferguson, Dr. Laird, 
Mr. Richard Bright, Duke of Bedford, 
Mr. R. Seale, M. Voltz, Professor Blu- 
menbach, M. Brochant de Villiers, and 
Mr. Maclure. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


A Society has been formed under this 
title, the first meeting of which was held on 
the 30th of March, to receive the Report of 
the Provisional Committee. Upwards of 
seventy Members were reported to have 
joined the Society, including the most dis- 
tinguished chemists both of London and 
the provinces. Regulations for the go- 
vernment of the Society were adopted, 
and the following gentlemen appointed as 
office-bearers and Council :— 

President,—Prof. Graham. Vice-Presidents, 
rk Brande and Daniell; Messrs. 

T. Cooper and R. Phillips.  Treasurer,— 
4 Aikin, Esq. NSecretaries,—Messrs. EF. 
Teschmacher and R. Warington. Council,— 
Dr. Thomas Clark, Prof. J. Cumming, Dr. C. 
Daubeny, Messrs. T. Everitt, T. Griffiths, 
W. R. Grove, H. Hennell, G. Lowe, Prof. 
W. H. Millar, W. H. Pepys, R. Porrett, and 
Dr. G. O. Rees. 

The first Meeting for the reading of 
papers took place on Tuesday, the 13th 
of April, at 8 p.m. and will be continued 
once a fortnight. With the permission 
of the Society of Arts, the Meetings will 
be held, for the present, in their rooms, 
in the Adelphi. 


JOHN CLARE, THE PEASANT POET. 


Hg one ——? 
> oe Bart. M. 


It is well known that this amiable man 
and highly distinguished poet has been 
for some years subject to such aberration 
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of mind as rendered it necessary that he 
should be removed from his family, and 
placed ina situation where the best medi- 
cal treatment, and most judicious means 
of management, could be engaged in con- 
tributing to his recovery. He hus now 
been under Dr. Allen, of Fairmead House, 
Epping Forest, for nearly four years : 
and it is the opinion of that gentleman, 
that Clare’s recovery would soon be com- 
plete, if his anxiety for the welfare of his 
family could be relieved by the conscious- 
ness that he had an income more adequate 
to their support. A subscription was 
made towards this object in 1820, which 
amounted to 393/. lis. It was placed in 
the funds under the care of trustees, and 
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the interest derived from it is paid half- 
yearly to the family ; but the amount from 
this source at three anda half per cent. is 
only 13/. 15s. Gd. perannum. The Mar- 
quess of Exeter also very generously allows 
Clare 15/. a-year, and Earl Spencer has 
continued his late noble father’s bounty 
of 10/7. annually. These sums amount 
altogether to nearly 39/. a-year. If 500/. 
more could be obtained, or the income of 
the family could be raised to G0/. a-year, 
it is confidently expected that the happy 
event of Clare’s restoration to health, and 
to the society of his wife and children, 
would soon be accomplished. Donations 
or subscriptions are received at the banks 
of Messrs. Herries and Ladbrokes. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
March 25. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 
Albert Way, esq. F.S.A. communicated 

a very particular description, accompanied 

by an accurate drawing, of the Effigy of 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion, discovered in 

July 1838 in Rouen cathedral, and of 

which a brief account was given in our 

vol. X. p. 648. It was placed in that 
church to commemorate the sepulture of 
that lion’s-heart, the leaden box contain- 
ing which was also discovered, having 

this inscription on the inside of its lid 

(and not one in French, as stated in our 

former account) : 

HIC : IACET : 
COR: RICAR 
DI: REGIS : 

ANGLORVM : 


It is remarkable that the effigy differs 
considerably from that at Fontevraud, 
which is engraved in Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effigies. It resembles more nearly 
the effigy of King John in Worcester ca- 
thedral. Mr. Way considers the date of 
its execution to be somewhat later than 
King Richard’s death, and possibly to be 
after 1200, when a serious fire occurred 
in Rouen cathedral. 

April 1, Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

Robert Porrett, esq. F.S.A. Principal 
Clerk to the Storekeeper of the Ordnance, 
exhibited an original Long Bow of the 
reign of Henry VIII., lately purchased for 
the collection at the Tower of London, 
being one of six recovered from the re- 
mains of the Mary-Rose, which was 
wrecked at Spithead in 1545. It is of yew, 
and measures six feet four inches in 
length. 

Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated a new explanation of the figures on 
the Portland Vase. He referred them to 
the commemoration of Galen, and the tri- 
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umphs of his professional skill; together 
with the tomb, usually attributed to Sep- 
timus Severus, and Julia Domna, in 
which it was found, 

Sir Henry Ellis, Secretary, communi- 
cated a letter of Anthony Lord Montagu 
and Thomas Chamberlain, dated from 
Toledo in May 1560, and relating to a 
project then on foot, to send forces into 
Scotland, to render it subject to France, 
and thus gain a footing for the successful 
invasion of England. 

The Society then adjourned over the 
Easter vacation to April 23, St. George’s 
Day, on which the anniversary meeting 
was held. The officers were re-elected, 
with the following Council : 

George Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. F.R.S. 
President ; Thomas Amyot, esq. F.R.S. 
Treasurer ; William Ayrton, esq. F.R.S. ; 
Rt. Hon. Lord Braybrooke; Nicholas 
Carlisle, esq. K.H., D.C.L. F.R.S. Secre- 
tary; Sir Henry Ellis, Knt. K.H. B.C.L. 
F.R.S. Secretary ; Rev. J.J. Ellis, M.A. ; 
Hudson Gurney, esq. F.R.S. V.P.; Henry 
Hallam, esq. M.A. F.R.S. V.P. ; William 
Rich. Hamilton, esq. F.R.S. V.P.; Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Bart. LL.D. F.R.S.; Rt. 
Rev. the Bishop of Llandaff’; Sir Freder- 
ick Madden, Knt. K.H.; Rt. Hon. Lord 
Viscount Mahon; James Pulman, esq. ; 
John Gage Rokewode, esq. F.R.S. Di- 
rector ; Anthony Salvin, esq.; Thomas 
Stapleton, esy.; Albert Way, esq.; Sir 
Richard Westmacott, Knt. R.A.; Rt. 
9% Cha. W. Williams-Wynn, F.R.S. 

NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 18. Benjamin Nightingale, esq. 
read an unpublished petition to King 
Charles IT. from Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Simon, the celebrated medal en- 
graver, claiming a balance of more than 
2000/7. due to-her late husband, for ser- 
vices performed by him in his majesty’s 
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mint. This document furnishes circum- 
stantial evidence, that the death of Simon 
could not have happened later than 1666, 
contrary to the opinion that has received 
currency, that he retired into Yorkshire, 
and lived there for some years. 

A note was read from ‘“ F. D.,’’ ad- 
dressed to the editor of the Numismatie 
Chronicle, on the subject of the Saxon 
pennies bearing the name of Ceolvulf or 
Ciolvulf. The writer thinks that those 
on which the name of Ceolvulf is written 
with an E may be assigned to the first 
king of that name, but does not agree 
with Mr. Hawkins in transferring all the 
coins on which the letter I appears in the 
word Ciolvulf to Ceolwulf II.; nor in 
thinking that that with the inscription 
DUOBIRNEA C. belongs to him. 

A notice was also read on an unedited 
coin of Demetrius II. by Samuel Birch, 
esq. This coin is in the British Museum. 
Mr. Birch considers it to have been struck 
by one of the cities of Syria, in anticipa- 
tion of the restoration of Demetrius, then 
in captivity in Parthia. 

A description of some inedited Byzan- 
tine coins by H. P. Borrell, esq. was then 
read. ‘These coins comprised one of 
Theodore Lascaris (with the name 
AACKAPIC), one of Michael VIII., both 
in gold, and unpublished. They formed 
part of a deposit of nearly a thousand 
gold coins lately found near Smyrna: all 
except half a dozen of the first prince, and 
eight of Michael, were of an emperor 
John, and similar to that in Saulcy, pl. 
xxvii. No. 2. These coins enrich the 
series of the Nicean emperors. Two un- 
published seals in lead of Theodora, wife 
of Michael VIII. are also described. 

Read also a note on a coin of Juba II. 
by Samuel Birch, esq. This coin is 
formed on the model of the Tetradrachms 
of the Syrian monarchs, arid bears on the 
obverse a head with the regal fillet, and 
on the reverse a horse galloping, and a 
legend in Phoenician characters, Beth 
Khem Malchi, which Gesenius renders 
The Perpetual House of the Empire, sup- 
posing it to refer to the capital in which 
these coins were struck. Mr. Birch, 
however, imagines that these Numidian 
coins, like the Bactrian, have bilingual 
inscriptions, and that this legend may be 
the counterpart of REX IVBA. Wemay 
remark that there is a passage in Apol- 
lonius, in which he says Malchi is the 
Pheenician for BaowAeca. 

The three preceding papers have been 
published in the Numismatic Chronicle 
for April 1841; and the last will appear 
in the number for June. 

April 22. Major Sheppard exhibited a 
quantity of Roman coins chiefly of Pos- 
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tumus, Victorinus, and Marius, found at 
Felixstow. 

Mr. Clement T. Smythe exhibited a 
silver British coin found at Boughton 
Monchelsea, Kent. 

Mr. Fitch, of Ipswich, exhibited speci- 
mens of silver coins of Charles and James, 
from a hoard lately found at Hadleigh in 
Suffolk. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith reported an exami- 
nation of 113 Roman brass coins, for- 
warded by the Rev. J. B. Wilkinson and 
J. Reade, esq. which were recently dis- 
covered imbedded in the mud of the river 
Stour, at Holbrook, co. Suffolk. They 
were announced to be of Diocletian, 
Maximian and Constantius, having, with 
about five exceptions, the common re- 
verse of ‘‘Genio Populi Romani,’’ and 
minted at Treves. One, however, of 
Maximian was described to be of great 
rarity, having in the exergue the letters 
LON, presumed to be indicative of being 
coined at London.—Mr. Smith then read 
a paper descriptive of the general charac- 
ter of the coins found in the bed of the 
Thames of late years. These were con- 
sidered with regard to rarity of type, 
and also as to locality, as collaterally illus- 
trative of ancient topography. In the 


former point of view were mentioned va- 


rieties of the coins of Vespasian and Titus 
with Judea Capta, the Britannia types of 
Hadrian, Pius, Commodus, and Geta, 
some unpublished small brass coins of 
Carausius, and a unique aureus of Max- 
imian reading SALVS AVGGG in the ex- 
erque ML. This last, with others of the 
same epoch, of the highest historical in- 
terest, were in all probability struck in 
London by Carausius, to give the appear- 
ance of his title of Emperor being sanc- 
tioned by the Emperors at Rome. The 
coinage of this period has never been 
surpassed or equalled by beauty of design 
and execution, and by the propriety of 
the legends, by any productions of the 
British mint. With regard to the im- 
portance of locality, the writer considered 
that from the vast numbers of coins found 
chiefly in a line parallel with the old 
bridge, coupled with their fine preserva- 
tion, restriction to the Roman series, and 
also with the fact of medallions being 
also discovered with them, that chance had 
had nothing to do with their deposit in 
this peculiar situation, but that most pro.. 
bably they had been purposely thrown 
there either on the construction or reno- 
vation of a bridge,—a medium of communi- 
cation between the two divisions of Lon- 
don and the roads leading to the north and 
south of the province, not to be dispensed 
with. 
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CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS I 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

March 23. Lord Mahon moved that 
the large numbers of convicts in the hulks, 
although sentenced to transportation, was 
inexpedient. Ona division, there was a 
majority of 21 for the motion. 

March 26. Viscount Melbourne said 
that the Roman Catholies in the Tur- 
kish dominions were under the protection 
of France, and the members of the Greek 
Church were under the protection of 
Russia. The British government would 
therefore take proper steps for the pro- 
tection of the Syrian CHRISTIANS in cone 
nection with the Church of England. His 
Lordship said that it was intended to re- 
new the negociations for a commercial 
treaty with France. 





House or Commons. 

Aprii 1. Mr. Darby brought in a Bill 
to amend an Act of 3d Geo. IV., regula- 
ting ‘TuRNrIKE Roaps, and also to amend 
an Act of Sth and 6th of Will. IV. for 
consolidating the laws relating to High- 
ways in England. 

April 2. The Census Brit. and the 
Tirnres Recovery Brit, were each read 
a third time and passed. 

April 6. Mr. Hume moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the means of facili- 
tating public inspection of the Monu- 
MENTS AND Works oF Art, in St. Paul's, 
Westminster Abbey, and other national 
buildings. He exemplified the wish of 
the people for such access, by the fact, 
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that since the price of admission to 
Hampton Court had been lowered from 
3s. to Gd. the numbers of the visitors had 
increased from about 7,000 to upwards of 
95,000 persons.—Mr. Mackinnon se- 
conded the motion, and insisted especi- 
ally on a more liberal system of admission 
into cathedrals. A small expense, per- 
haps 1,000/. a year, would provide proper 
persons to keep order in all our cathe- 
drals.—Mr. Labouchere, on the part of 
the Government, offered no objection to 
the motion.—Sir Robert Inglis observed, 
that without an act of Parliament the 
House had no power over cathedrals. He 
did not think that artists would much 
improve their taste by studying the monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey; and he 
feared that to make a church a school of 
art had a tendency to desecrate its charac- 
ter. The Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster, it should not be forgotten, had 
already sacrificed no less than 1,400/. a 
year for the purpose of rendering the 
Abbey more accessible to the people. 
He objected to the motion, but would 
not divide against it—'The motion was 
then agreed to. 

April 20. The House resumed its sit- 
tings after the Easter recess. Lord 
Teignmouth said there were about 200 
acres of the REGENt’s Park, which might 
be thrown open to the public. Mr. 
Stanley said that there was every dis- 
position to accommodate the public. 





FOREIG 


UNITED STATES. 

The inaugural address of the new Pre- 
sident, General Harrison, is decidedly 
pacific. He remarks: ‘I see in the per- 
sonal characters of the Sovereigns, as 
well as in the mutual interests of our 
own and of the governments with which 
our relations are most intimate, a pleasing 
guarantee that the harmony so important 
to the interests of their subjects, as well 
as our citizens, will not be interrupted by 
the advancement of any claim or preten- 
sion upon their part to which our honour 
would not permit us to yield.” 


Gent. Mac.}VoL. XV. 


N NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The extraordinary credits for 1841, 
amounting to two hundred millions of 
francs, have been voted. Upwards of 
10,000 workmen have been engaged to 
assist in the fortifications round Paris, 
and the contractors have been enjoined to 
prosecute the works with all possible ac- 
tivity. The French army at Algiers is 
about to undertake another campaign 
against Abd-el Kader. The Duke of Ne- 
mours has left Toulon for Algiers. 

EGYPT. 
Mehemet Ali has es 2 against 
3 
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the harshness with which he has been 
treated by the Sultan, and expresses a 
hope that he will make some modification 
in the firman. He has, however, declared 
his determination to concede nothing be- 
yond the payment of a yearly tribute of 
500,000 dollars to the Sultan, and to allow 
no interference in the details of his govern- 
ment. Syria is entirely evacuated by the 
Egyptian troops, the last 3,000 having 
embarked at Gaza for Alexandria. The 
Ottoman fleet, so long in the power of 
the Pacha of Egypt, entered the Bos- 
phorus on the 16th March, in the pre- 
sence of the Sultan; it consisted of 26 
sail, including 8 ships of the line, 10 fri- 
gates, kc. Asif in defiance of the fir- 
man, Mehemet has ordered the army to be 
increased to 70,000, was daily bringing in 
conscripts in fetters to Cairo, and had 
stopped the supplies of corn shipped at 
Suez for the Holy Cities, which form 
their yearly tribute from Egypt. 
CHINA. 

The war with China appears to have 
terminated, but not without a recurrence 
to hostilities. Keshen, the imperialcom - 
missioner, having delayed to bring toa 
conclusion the negociations entered into 
with Capt. Elliott, the latter made prepa- 
rations on the 7th of January for attack- 
ing the outposts of the Bogue forts, on 
the Bocca Tigris. About 700 seapoys, 200 
European soldiers, and 400 seamen and 
marines, were embarked under the com- 
mand of Major Pratt, of the 26th regi- 
ment, in three steamers, and landed near 
fort Chuenpee. At the same time the 
Calliope, Larne, and Hyacinth, opened a 
cannonade on the lower battery of the 
fort, while the Nemesis and Queen threw 
shells into the upper tower which com- 
manded it. The latter was soon taken 
possession of by the British, who poured 
a destructive fire of musketry on all the 
lower works, and quickly drove the Chi- 
nese from the guns, and within two hours 
from their landing the British flag waved 
over the fort. The loss of the British 
force is stated to have been 3 killed and 
26 wounded ; that of the Chinese between 
5 and 700. Many were killed while en. 
deavouring to escape, by jumping down 

. from their embrasures, a depth of 20 feet, 
to the rocks below. Although the fort 
mounted 35 guns yet no casualty occurred. 
At the same time the fort of Tykoktow 
was attacked by the Druid, Samarang, 
Modeste, and Columbine, which took up 
a position about three miles to the south- 
ward, under the command of Capt. Her- 
bert. A heavy fire was for a short time 
briskly returned ; but it being soon si- 
lenced, a party of sailors landed, and after 
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a determined resistance the fort surrender- 
ed. The steamers were then sent to de- 
stroy the war junks in Anson’s Bay ; but 
the shallowness of the water admitted 
only of the approach of the Nemesis, 
towing ten or twelve boats. The junks 
endeavoured to escape, but a rocket blew 
up the powder magazine of one of them, 
and eighteen more which were set on fire 
by the English boats’ crews also succes- 
sively blew up. It was proposed to 
attack the principal fort Anunghoy, on the 
following day, when a flag of truce was 
despatched by the Chinese Commander, 
and hostilities ceased. The result was a 
circular addressed by Capt. Elliott, dated 
Jan 20, to ber Majesty’s subjects in 
China, announcing that arrangements had 
been made to the following effect :— 

1. The cession of the island and har- 
bour of Hong Kong to the British Crown. 
All just charges and duties to the empire 
upon the commerce carried on there to be 
paid as if the trade were conducted at 
Whampoa. 2. An indemnity to the 
British government of 6,000,000 dollars, 
1,000,000 dollars payable at once, and the 
remainder in equal annual instalments, 
ending in 1846. 3. Direct official inter- 
course between the two countries upon 
an equal footing. 4. The trade of the 
port of Canton to be opened within ten 
days after the Chinese New Year, and to 
be carried on at Whampoa till further ar- 
rangements are practicable at the new 
settlement. Details remain matter of 
negociation, 

Mr. Stanton was released from impri- 
sonment in Canton on the 10th, and was 
delivered to Capt. Elliot, on board the 
Melville. He then went to Macao, ha- 
ving been four months in Canton. 

INDIA. 

Shere Singh, having succeeded in 
driving out the widow of Khurrock 
Singh, has taken possession of Lahore. 
Application has been made by No Nehal 
to the British to restore her to the throne, 
and it is supposed assistance will be given. 
The hill tribes at Scinde have entered 
into treaties with the English, and Nul- 
seer Khan has delivered himself up to 
Col. Stacy, of the Bengal army. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has given his 
consent to the formation of an iron railway 
between St. Petersburgh and Moscow. 
It is to be executed by a joint-stock com- 
pany, and the line has been already sur- 
veyed. The Russian ariny of 72,000 
men are advancing against the Circassian 
mountaineers, and are expected to be 
joined by more troops from Georgia. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


March 20. On Saturday morning the 
consecration of the new church of St. 
John, Southall-green, in the parish of 
Norwood, Middlesex, was performed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
edifice has been erected at the expense 
of Mr. William Dobbs, stationer, of Fleet- 
street, and has cost upwards of 4000/. 
A school-house, and a residence for the 
minister, is also attached to the church. 
The school is capable of containing be- 
tween 150 and 200 children. ‘The parish 
of Norwood contains a fast-increasing 
population; and the mother church is 
only capable of affording accommodation 
for 400 persons. The new building will 
contain nearly 600. 

March 24, A new church at Lee, near 
Blackheath, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Rochester. The architecture is of the 
early pointed style, adopting as a model 
for the component parts of the exterior 
the Lady Chapel of Salisbury Cathedral. 
The plan or body of the church is simply 
a parallelogram, at the west end whereof 
rises the tower with an octangular belfry 
and spire. The whole of the windows 
are filled with stained glass, executed by 
Mr, Wailes, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
the design of the central east window is 
taken from the ‘‘ Five Sisters” in York 
Minister. The height of the spire is 
136 feet, the length of the building from 
east to west 118 feet, width 54 feet ; it 
will hold 1,000 people, and cost 8,0002. 

Richmond Castle, Yorkshire. Some 
repairs and restorations have been effected 
in this venerable ruin. ‘The gateway, 
which formerly led from the barbican to 
the inner court of the castle, is now re- 
stored. The ancient drawing of Rich- 
mond castle, engraved in Gale’s “ Regis- 
trum Honoris Richmondiensis,” has 
guided Captain Hampton, the seneschal 
of the castle, in all his restorations. 

An extensive robbery of silver plate 
and other property to a very large amount, 
has been committed at Windsor Castle. 
Among the stolen property is a splendid 
solid silver table, highly chased, which it 
appears had been placed with other stores 
in a closet near to the state apartments, 
secured in a case under lock and key. 
The four solid silver legs had been 
wrenched off, and also the top from the 


wood to which it was secured. Some 
massive silver looking glass frames have 
been partially stripped. Two splendid 
solid silver figures of angels of great value, 
upwards of 16 inches in height, each bear- 
ing a crown, formerly brought from Han- 
over, have been purloined. A_ porter 
named Lovegrove, in the stores depart- 
ment, having absconded, was soon after- 
wards arrested, but after a long examina- 
tion was discharged. A reward of 1002. 
has been offered by the Lords of the 
Treasury for the discovery of the offen- 
ders. 

April 15. A new church at Kilndowne, 
in the parish of Goudhurst, Kent, was 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the church having been opened 
by license for the last six months. It 
was built by subscription, aided by a 
grant of 300/. from the Church Building 
Society. It is fitted up with a magnifi- 
cent stone altar, elegantly carved, and 
raised on three steps, the gift of Alex- 
ander Beresford Hope, esq. (the youngest 
son of the Viscountess Beresford,) whe 
is also about to present painted glass 
for every window, which is now being 
prepared at Munich. The organ is the 
gift of Lady Beresford, and the Commu- 
nion plate, of silver gilt is paesented by 
Marshal Lord Beresford. ‘These bene- 
factors have endowed the church with 
80/. per annum, to which the Dean and 
Chapter of Rochester, through their 
lessee, R. Springett, esq. add 25/. per 
annum. The church is situated about 
two miles and a half from the parish 
church: and contains 413 sittings, 313 of 
which are free and unapproprated. 

The City Improvements.—The Sun 
Fire Office, in Bartholomew lane, will 
be a building corresponding with the Ex- 
change. The contract amounts to from 
18,0007. to 19,000. The Argus Assur- 
ance Company’s office, and the two ad- 
joining houses, are to be put back so as 
to form a direct line with the London 
and Westminster Bank in Lothbury ; and 
thus the thoroughfare leading to Cateaton- 
street will be considerably widened. Al- 
ready a number of houses in the narrowest 
part of Cateaton-street have been levelled, 
and the church of St. Lawrence Jewry 
will appear to much greater advantage. 











GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


March 24. Knighted, Arnold James Knight, 
M.D. of Shettield; Capt. Joseph Douglas, late 
of the ship Cambridge; and Isambart Mare 
Brunel, esq. 

March 25. Joseph T. Crawford, esq. to be 
Consul at Tampico.—Lieut.-Col. Sir William 
M. G. Colebrooke, Knt. to be Lieut.-Governor 
of New Brunswick, and its dependencies. 

March 29. Major-Gen. Chatham-Horace 
Churchill, C.B. to accept the insignia of the 
order of the auspicious star of the Punjaub, 
conferred by the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh 
for his services while serving with the army in 
India.— O’Neil Ferguson, assistant-surgeon 
R.N. to accept the insignia of a Knight of 
Isabella the Catholic, conferred by the late 
Queen Regent of Spain, for services at the 
raising of the siege of Bilboa in 1837. 

April 2. 2d Dragoons, Major J. F. 8S. Clarke 
to be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. George Hobart to be 
Major; 83d Foot, brevet Major W. H. Law to be 
Major ; brevet Capt. Lewis Brown, 5th Bombay 
N. Inf. to be Major in the army, in the East 
Indies only.—Brevet Major T. G. Higgins, R. 
Art. to be Lieut.-Colonel, R. Art. 

April6. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
to be Ranger of the Great Park at Windsor.— 
Dame Margaret-Ann, wife of Sir Henry-Richard 
Paston Bedingfeld, Bart. in compliance with 
the will of George Bisshopp, of Brailes, co. 
Warw. to take the name of Bisshopp before 
Bedingfeld, and quarter the arms of Bisshopp 
with those of her own family of Paston. 

April7. Adm. the Hon. Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, G.C.B. to be Master of her Majesty’s 
Hospital at Greenwich.—John Bramley Moore 
(heretofore John Moore), of Liverpool, mer- 
chant, to continue to use the name of Bramiey. 

April 8. Robert Hamilton, esq. one of her 
Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
—Lieut. H. L. Smith, 82d Foot, eldest son of 
Lieut. 'T. L. Smith, Barrack-master at Chat- 
ham, by Catharine, youngest dau. of H. L.Mayd- 
well, of Whittlesea, in the Isle of Ely, gent. 
to take the name of Maydwell in lieu of Smith, 
and bear the arms—Mary-Anne Harvey, of 
Pelling-place, Old Windsor, spinster, in regard 
for the memory of Sophia-Jane-Maria-Beal 
Bonnell, and her husband James Beal Bonnell, 
of Pelling-place, both deceased, to take the 
name of Bonnell after Harvey. 

April 10. Royal Artillery, brevet Major Wm. 
Dunn to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

April 13. Dame Elizabeth-Walwyn, widow 
of Sir'l. J. Tyrwhitt-Jones, Bart. and her issue 
to take the name of Tyrwhitt in lieu of Jones. 
—Robert Penny Greenwood Penny, of Higher 
Nutwell-house, co. Devon, gent. eldest son of 
the Rey. R. Greenwood, Vicar of Colyton Ra- 
leigh, by Frances, only sister of Robert Penny, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, esq. to use the name of 
Penny after Greenwood. 

April 16, 44th Foot, Capt. W. B. Scott to be 
ey ag 62 Foot, Major the Hon. G. F. Upton 
to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. W.'T. Shortt to be 
Major; Lieut.-Col. N. Wilson, 62d Foot to be 
Colonel in the army ; ne on P. F. Thorne, 44th 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel in the army. 

April 19. Wm. Mills, of Bispham-hall, co. 
Lanc. and Booth-bank, co. Chester, gent. in 
compliance with the will of John Holt, of Bis- 
pham-hall, esq. to take the name of Holt in- 
stead of Mills, and bear the arms. 

April 23, 48th Foot, Major the Hon, A.A, 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Dalzell to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. Wm. A. M‘Cle- 
verty to be Major.—William John Sharpe, of 
Trin. Coll. Camb. a minor, eldest son of Her- 
cules Sharpe, of Oaklands, in Westfield, co. 
Sussex, esq. by Anne-Mary, sister of the late 
Sir W. J. Brabazon, Bart. M.P. for co. Mayo, 
to take the name of Brabazon only, and bear 
the arms. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Antrim County—Nathaniel Alexander, esq. 
Nottingham—John Walter, esq. 





The Earl of Miltown has been invested with 
the order of St. Patrick. 


Nava Promotions. 
To be Commander, Lieut. E. B. Tinling, T. R. 


Sullivan, H. W. Hill 
Appointments,—Captains C. Wyvill to Cleo- 
patra, A. Milne (late of Cleopatra) to Croco- 
dile, Robert F. Stopford to the Talbot, Peter 
Richards to the Cornwallis, F. Bullock, Fear- 
less steam vessel, for the surveying service ; 
Commanders, Charles Richards to the Corn - 
wallis, W. W. P. Johnson (late of Croco- 
dile) to Winchester, J.C. Fitzgerald (late of 
Magnificent) to Racehorse, B. Allen to the 
London steam vessel, for the Niger expedi- 
tion, John Land Wynn to the Royal Sove- 
reign, for the packet service at Port Patrick. 


EccLestasticaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. C. H. Terrot to be Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Ven. Archdeacon Strong, D.D. to be a Canon 


of Peterborough. 
Rey. H. Calthrop, B.D. to be Preb. of Lich- 
field 


Rey. E. Tottenham to be Preb. of Wells. 

Rev. T. Ainger, Hampstead P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. B. Banning, Wellington V. cum Eyton R. 
Salop. 

Rev. G. N. Barrow, St. Nicholas and St. Leo- 
nard V. Bristol. 

Rey. G. C. Bethune, Worth R. Sussex. 

Rev. J. Bosworth, D.D. Waith V. Linc. 

Key. G. Cardew, North Newington cum Little 
Knoyle V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. C. Carwithen, Manaton R. Devon. 

Rev. J. C. Coleman, St. James’s P.C. Notts. 

Rev. T. Corfield, Much Wenlock V. Salop. 

Rev. J. 8. Dunn, Manningtree P.C. Essex. 

Rey. J. Eller, Saltfleetly St. Clement R. Linc. 

Rev. W. Evans, Rhayader P.C. Radnor. 

Rev. A. Fane, Warminster V. Wilts. 

Rey. Dr. Fletcher, Wicklow R. 

Rey. T. Glascott, Rodborough R. Glouc. 

Rey. W. S. Hartley, Laughton-en-le-Morthern 
V. and St. John, Rotterham, P.C. York. 

Rev. M. Hawtrey, Kimpton R. Somerset. 

Rev. F. Hewson, Southall P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Hordern, Chislet V. Kent. 

Rev. Howell James, Lytchet Maltravers R. 
Dorset. 

Rev. R. Jeffreys, Cockfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Johnes, Tregynon P.C. Montgom. 

Rev. J. H. Kendall, st. Thomas P.C. Launces- 


ton. 
Rev. W. R. Lawrence, Whitchurch P.C, Som. 
Rev. F. Lloyd, Great Hampden R. cum Great 
Kimble V. Bucks. 
Rev, T. Lund, Moreton R. Derbyshire. 
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Rev. T. A. Maberly, Cuckfield V. Sussex. 

Rev. T. Maude, Elvington R. York. 

Rev. R. Moore, St. Patrick’s R. Limerick.. 

Rev. G. Newcomb, North Witham R. Linc. 

Rey. B. Nichols, St. Paul’s, Mill-hill P.C. 

Rev. W. T. Philipps, Fittleton R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Phillips, St. Lawrence R. Ludlow. 

Rev. G. Pickard, Warmwell cwm Pokeswell R. 
Dorset. 

Rev. J. Radcliffe, Kilcooly R. 

~~ = Riddell, Kirby Malzeard cum Masham, 

fork. 

Rev. T. Sharples, St. Peter’s P.C. Blackburn. 

Rey. R. Shute, St. James’s P.C. ‘Taunton. 

Rev. H. C. Smith, Monyash Bakewell P.C. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. F. Teed, St. Michael’s R. Lewes. 

Rev. W. Thomas, Loppington V. Salop. 

Rev. J. Waite, Tathwell V. Linc. 

Rev. C. Whately, Minchinhampton R. Glouc. 

~ _ Wightwick, Codford St. Peter’s R. 

jilts. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rey. C. Alderson to the Duchess of Leeds. 

Rev. R. C. Coxe to Lord Cowley. 

Rev. C. Hodge to G. S. Foljambe, esq. 

Civit PREFERMENTS. 

William Martin, esq. to be Chief Justice of 
New Zealand. 

Rev. Dr. Reid to the Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History, Glasgow. 

Rev. W. Oxnam to be Lower Master of Harrow 
School. . 

Rev. A. Phillips to be Master of Cheltenham 
Grammar School. 

Rev. W. Gilbard to be Second Master of Chel- 
tenham Classical School. 





BIRTHS. 

March 18. At Malone-house, Antrim, the 
wife of Wm. Wallace Legge, esq. a son and 
heir.—19. At Dane-court, Kent, the wife of 
Edward Rice, esq. M.P. a dau. 20. At Ne- 
therseal-hall, Leic. the wife of the Rev. Sir W. 
Nigel Gresley, Bart. a dau. which survived 
only a few hours,——21. At Florence, the wife of 
Morgan Thomas, esq. a dau.—22. In Devon- 
shire-place, the wite of W. Selby Lowndes, 
esq. a dau.—23. At Cawston rectory, the 
wite of the Rev. A. S. L. Bulwer, a son.——At 
Fawdon, Mrs. Lambton Loraine, a son,—— 
24. At Carlisle, Mrs. Rob. Holme Parker, a 
son and heir.—25. At the rectory, Henley, 
the Hon. Mrs. King, a son. —27. At the 
vicarage, East Brent, Som. the Hon. Mrs. W. 
T. Law, a son.—28. ‘The wife of I. 1. Wake- 
hurst Peyton, esq. of Wakehurst-pl. and the 
Grove, Sussex, a son and heir. 

Lately. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the wife 
of Sir A. M. Downie, a dau. At Mostyn, 
Wales, Lady Harriet, Mostyn, a son,——— 
In May-fair, the Hon. Mrs. Scott, a dau.—— 
At Genoa, Lady de Tabley, a dau.—-—At 
Kingscote, the wife of Col. Kingscote, a dau. 
At Ham-court, Worcestersh. the wife of 
Henry Shirley, esq. a dau.—At Eastcliffe, 
near Chesptow, the wife of the Rev. H.S. Burr, 
a son and heir.—aAt Adlestrop-house, Glou- 
cestersh. the Lady Eleanor Cathcart, a son. 
——In Grafton-st. the wife of Edward Jekyll, 
esy. a son.——At Spenithorne, the Hon. Mrs. 
Straubenzee, a son.———At Richmond, Lady 
Louth, a son.———At Crawley rectory, near 
Stockbridge, Hants. the wife of the Rev. Philip 
Connought-pl. the Viscountess Bernard, a dau. 
Jacob, Canon of Winchester, a dau.—At Dub- 
lin, the wife of Major Peacock, a dau,——At 
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Tervoe, Limerick, Lady Anna-Maria Monsell, 
a son.——At Clare-priory, Suffolk, the wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Baker, a son.—In Berkeley- 
sq. the wife of Abel Smith, esq. M.P. a son. 
——At Coolock-lodge, Dublin, Lady Elizabeth 
Borough, a son. 

April 1. In Harley-st. the wife of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Austin, of British Guiana, a dau. 
2. At Ashbourn-hall, Derbysh. the wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. Charles Dundas, a dau.—— 
9. In Guildford-st. Russell-sq. the wife of 
‘Thomas Messiter, esq. Barrister-at-law, a son. 
——10. In Connaught-pl. Viscountess Bernard, 
a dau.——11. The wife of the Rev. C. J. Fynes 
Clinton, Rector of Cromwell, Notts, a son.—— 
13. At Seend, Wilts, the wife of W. H. L. 
Bruges, esq. M.P. a dau. 








MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 16. At Melbourne, Port Philip, Edward 
Henty, esq. of Portland Bay, to Anna-Maria 
Gallie, dau. of Hugh Gallie, esq. of Plymouth. 

31. At Madras, Capt. T. T. Pears, of the En- 
gineers, to Bellina-Marianne, dau. of the late 
Capt. Charles Johnston. 

Feb. 2. At Pisa, Thomas J. Amos, son of 
T. Amos, esq. late Attorney-gen. N. South 
Wales, to Celia, _ dau. of Sir Richard 
Ottley, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

Feb. 9. At Berhampoor, Lieut. Edm. Siss- 
more, 69th regt. N. Inf. to Amelia, second dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Wilkinson, of her Majesty’s 49th 
regt. 

10. At Cowley, Oxf. Mark, eldest son of 
Mark Noble, esq. of Fulham, to Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of James Lockhart, esq. 

16. At Sible Hedington, Essex, Henry Wood, 
esq. Bombay engineers, to Rosetta d’Arblay, 
second dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon Burney. 
——At Frant, Samuel Newington, esq. second 
son of C. Newington, esq. of Highlands, Tice- 
hurst, to Georgiana Oakeley Malcomb, sixth 
dau. of the late Major-gen. A. Beatson. ——At 
St. Marylebone Church, Lieut.-Col. Kerste- 
man, of Loftmans, Essex, to Frances Went- 
worth, second dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Bing- 
ham, and grand-dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
W. Parker, Bart. 

17. At Lambeth-palace, the Earl of Eglin- 
toun and Winton, to Mrs. Howe Cockerell. 

23. At Hartlebury, Joseph Grove, esq. of 
Wolverley, to Elizabeth, widow of the lev. 
Richard George, Vicar of Wolverley. 

March9. At Barkwith, Lincolnsh. the Rev. 
C. D. Holland, of Overstone rectory, to Ellen, 
dau. of Thomas Brailsford, esq. of Barkwith- 
house.——At Chailey, Sussex, the Rev. George 
Carter, M.A. fourth son of John Carter, esq. of 
Pinley, near Coventry, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Hon. Gen. St. John. 

10. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Archibald 
Borland, esq. M.D. of Trinity-sq. to Jane, dau 
of the late John Macurdy, esq. Surgeon, R.A. 

11. At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Capt. Auldjo 
of Bryanstone-sq. to Fanny-Louisa, only daw 
of John Royds, esq. of Gloucester-pl.° Port- 
man-sq. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. the Earl 
of ee to Lady-Frederica Kerr, sixth 
dau. of the late Vice-Admiral Lord Mark Kerr 
and the Countess of Antrim.——At Edinburgh, 
Capt. J. F, Porter, Madras Cay. to Marianne’ 
youngest dau. of A. Ross, esq. late of Bengal 
Civil Service. ——At Hambledon, Lieut.-Co} 
Butler, eldest son of Thomas Butler, esq. of 





Bury-lodge, to Arabella, dau. of Rear-Adm 
Dacres. ‘\ 
12, At Hackney, Charles Mitchell, esq. M.D 
to Mary Ann, dau. of the late James Giles. esc 
of Leith. 
13. At Chelsea, Frederick, only son of 
Thomas Gaskell, esq. of Markham-sq, to 


S, esq. 
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Frances-Maria, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Williamson.— At Alverstoke, Hants, Francis 
Hird, esq. of Cleveland-row, to Eliza, only dau. 
of the late James Jamieson, @ orn- 
bury, John White, esq. Lieut. 20th Madras N. 
Inf. to Julia-Fanny, eldest dau. of Wm. Rolph, 


sq. 

15. John, son of John Bri an, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, to Rhoda-Maria, dau. of 
Henry Webber, esq. of Lower Brook-st.—— 
At Clifton, J. P. Swan, esq. of Baldwin’s-town, 
co. Wexford, to Catharine Rhoda, fourth dau. 
of the late Benjamin Riky, esq. of Rutland-sq. 
Dublin, and Ballynoe, co. Carlow, Ireland. 

At Lord Dinorben’s, North Wales, Miss 
F. Stanhope, dau. of the Hon. Sir F. and Lady 
Stanhope, to Colonel Hughes, C.B. brother to 
LordDinorben.—— At Banagher, King’s Co. 
James Birch Sharpe, esq. Lieut. 20th Foot, and 
second son of J. B. Sharpe, esq. of Windsor, to 
Maria-Augusta-Louisa, youngest dau. of J. L. 
Harton, esq. 

17. At Southampton, Robert Corbet Gore, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, to Mary Stewart, young- 
est dau. of the Jate Lieut.-Col. Christ. Bal- 
dock, E. I. C. 8.——At Abergavenny, Major W. 
Stuart, the Madras army, to Isabella Bowser, 
youngest dau. of the late Gen. Kinsey. 

18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Sir W.Wol- 
ston Dixie, Bart. to Miss Lloyd, youngest dau. 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Evan Lioyd and Lady Trim- 
lestown,——At West Teignmouth, James Jer- 
wood, esq. Barrister-at-law, and one of the 
Assistant Tithe Commissioners, to Lucy, dau. 
of the late G. Lott, 5 a Haverfordwest, 
George Roch, esq. of Butter-hill, High Sheriff 
of co. Pembroke, to Martha Jane, only child of 
the late Rey. William Protheroe, of Stone-hall, 
Pemb. At Bath, Capt. C. H. Thomas, llth 
Bengal N. Inf. eldest son of the late Major- 
Gen, Lewis Thomas, C.B. to Leonora-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of Capt. Gillmor, R.N. 
At Alverstoke, Capt. E. P. Charlewood, R.N. 
youngest son of the Rev. C. B. Charlewood, of 
Oak-hill, Staff. to Sarah Carlton, second dau. 
of the late Wm. Willie, esq. of Kingston, Hants. 
—aAt Camberwell, Edward, second son of the 
late John Horner, esq. of Grove-hill, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of Jacob Herbert, esq. of the Grove. 
—aAt Cambridge, the Rev. A. Thomas, third 
son of I, F. Thomas, esq. of Ratton, Sussex, to 
Julia, second dau. of J. Skrine, esq. of Lens- 
field, Camb. and late of civil service, Bombay. 

19. At Greenwich, Edwin Wheeler, esq. of 
Cc. C. College, Camb. to Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of C. H. Tatham, esq. Warden of Trinity 
Hospital, Greenwich. 

23. At Mears Ashby, co. Northampt. the 
Rev. T. B Wells, Rector of Portlemouth, 
Devon, to Catharine-Frances, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. W. Stockdale, of Mears Ashby-hall.— 
At Kennington, Thomas Earnshaw, esq. of 
Tulse-hill, son of the late William Earnshaw, 
esq. to Emily-Augusta, dau. of Mr. Alderman 
Farebrother.——At Wolborough, Devon, H. L. 
Digweed, esq. of Torquay, to Lucy Ayshford, 
dau. of Ayshtord Wise, esq. 

25. At Camberwell, the Rev. John Image, 
late Fellow of Dulwich College, to Mary Max- 
well, dau. of the late Hon. Benjamin Hinds, of 
Barbadoes.—At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Henry 
Strong, esq. of the Middle Temple, to Elise 
Jane, Bay ant, of Thomas la Cloche, esq.—— 
At Doncaster, William, son of the Rev. G. Be- 
thell, Fellow of Eton Coll. and nephew of 
Richard Bethell, 3 5 M.P. of Rise, to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of Edmund Beckett Denison, 
esq. of Doncaster, and niece to Sir John 
Beckett, Bart.——At St. George’s, Han.-sq. 
Charles William Sibley, esq. of the 26th Came- 
ronions, to Ellen-Amelia, dau. of the late John 
Abbott, esq.— At Islington, Wm. Fred. Hodg- 
son, esq. of Stockwell, son of the Rev. C. H. 
Hodgson, M.A. Canon of Salisbury, to Jane 


——At 
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Durant, only dau. of Wm. Sandford, —— 
At St. Mary ebone, W. S. Jones, esq. of Ches- 
ter-ter. i rk, to M Wilson, only 
dau. of y= reasby, esq. of Cornwall-ter. 

27. At Trull, Ireland, Graves Chaunce 
Swan, esq. second surviving son of the late G.C. 
Swan, esq. of New Town-park, co. Dublin, to 
Catharine-Jane, only dau. of Richard Chap- 
man, esq. of Gatchell, near Taunton.——At 
Islington, Mr. Edward Bentley, of Moorgate- 
st. to Esther, youngest dau. of the late John 
Tucker, esq. of Westmoreland-pl. 

29. At di. George’s, Bloomsbury, Samuel 
Sturgis, esq. of Portland-lodge, eldest son of 
the Rev. —— Sturgis, M.A., to Jane, eldest 
dau. of J. R. Harman, esq. of Bedford-pl. and 
Sindlesham-house, Berks. At Sledmere, 
John Meire, esq. of Uckington, near Shrews- 
bury, to Mary Sandwith, eldest dau. of John 
Swale, esq. of Croom-house, near Sledmere, 
niece to Major-Gen. Sandwith, K.C.B. 

30. At Bath, Lieut. Geo. Powell Austen, 
18th regt. Bengal army, son of the late Samuel 
Austen, esq. to Anna, eldest dau. of Capt. Gill- 
mor, R.N.——At St. Marylebone, William Ren- 
nie, esq. third son of James Rennie, esq. of 
Kinblethmont, Forfarsh. to Fanny, youngest 
dau. of Charles Wilday, esq. Registrar of Bri- 
tish Guiana.— At All Souls’, Langham-pl. C. 
Horsfall Bill, esq. 15th Hussars, to Anna- 
Maria, only dau. of Col. Middleton, of the Ca- 
valry Depot, Maidstone.——At Bath, Thomas 

rcroft, esq. Madras civil service, eldest son 
of T. Pycroft, esq. Bath, to Frances 8S. second 
dau. of the late Major Rates.——At Totteridge, 
Edward, eldest son of Edward Pennefather, 
esq. of Dublin, to Harriet, third dau. of the 
late Richard Hall, esq. of Portland-pl. and 
Copped-hall, Herts. 

31. At St. George’s, Han-sq. the Right Hon. 
Francis Baring, M.P. eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Baring, Bart. to the Lady Arabella-Georgiana 
Howard, second dau. of the Earl of Effingham. 

At Shrewsbury, Charles Phillips, esq. of 
New-hall, Abbey Foregate, son of the hate tien. 
Phillips, E. 1.C.S. to Henrietta-Augusta, eldest 
dau. of Wm. Ryden, esq. of Benbow-house, 
Shrewsbury; and Edwin Foulkes, esq. Sur- 
geon, to Jane-Ann Ryden, youngest dau. of the 
above-named gentleman. At Brighton, 
ve John Vivian, 11th Hussars, second son 
of Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart. G.C.B. to Louise, 
only child of the late Henry Woodgate, esq. 

Lately. Francis Cooke, esq. M.D. of Louth, 
to Frances-Anne, eldest dau. of Thomas Old- 
ham, esq. of Saltfleetby, St. Peter’s.—_——At 
—— M. Gilbertson, esq. of Egham-hill, 
to Mary, widow of James Holland, esq. At- 
torney-gen. of the Bermudas. en 
French, esq. of Watton, Norfolk, to Matilda 
Dewing, only dau. of the Rev. John Spurgin, 
Vicar of Hockham. 

Apriil. At Rogate, Sussex, William Ken- 
nedy, esq. Lieut. R.N. to Georgiana, fourth 
dau, of the late Hon. Sir Charles Paget. 

2. At Thun, Switzerland, _ Richardson, 
esq. M.D. of Greenfield-hall, Flint, to Mary- 
Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. G. T. Seymour, 
of Tyntesfield, Wraxall, Somerset.——At New- 
ington, Martin Sangster, esq. of Queen-st.-pl. 
to Sarah-Ann, fourth dau. of C. D. Collambell, 
esq. of Dover-pl. New Kent-road. 
Streatham, J.G. Malcolm, esq. of the Inner 
Temple, to Marianne, dau. of the late Henry 
Blunt, esq. of Chelsea. 

. At Hornsey, Benjamin Crosby, only son 
of Richard Marshail, esq. of Muswell-hill, to 
Caroline Annette, only dau. of Henry Powell, 
esq. —— At Ethelburga within Bishopsgate, 
William Martin, esq. Chief Justice of New 
Zealand, to Mary-Anne Parker, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. W. Parker, M.A tor of St. 
Ethelburga, and Preb. of St. Paul’s, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Ear oF Rorues. 

March 10. At Leslie House, Fife- 
shire, in his 32d year, the Right Hon. 
George William Evelyn Leslie Leslie, 
Karl of Rothes (1458), Baron Leslie and 
Ballinbriech in the peerage of Scotland. 
a Lieutenant in the Royal Fusiliers. 

His Lordship was born on the 8th Nov. 
1809, the eldest son of Henrietta-Anne 
Countess of Rothes, by Mr. George 
Gwyther, who assumed the name of 
Leslie only. He succeeded his mother in 
the peerage on the 30th of Jan. 1819. 
His Lordship was formerly a Lieutenant 
in the 7th Royal Fusiliers, and while 
serving with that regiment in the Mediter- 
ranean, he married, on the 7th May, 1831, 
Louisa, third daughter of the late Col. 
Henry Anderson Morshead, commandant 
of engineers at Malta, by whom he had 
issue a daughter, born in 1832, and a son 
and heir, now Earl of Rothes, born in 
1835. 





Ear O'NEILL. 

March 25, At the Bilton hotel, Sack- 
ville-street, Dublin, aged 62, the Right 
Hon. Charles Henry St.-John O'Neill, 
Earl O’ Neill, of Shane’s castle, co. An- 
trim, and Viscount Raymond (1860), se- 
cond Viscount O'Neill (1795), and Baron 
O'Neill, of Shane’s castle (1793), K.P.; a 
representative Peer and a Privy-Council- 
lor for Ireland, Vice-Admiral of the coast 
of the province of Ulster, Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Antrim, and Colonel of 
the Antrim Militia, 

Earl O'Neill was born on the 22d Jan. 
1779, the eldest son of John first Viscount 
O'Neill, by the Hon. Harriet-Frances 
Boyle, only daughter and heiress of 
Charles Lord Dungarvon, eldest son of 
the fifth Earl of Corke and Orrery. He 
succeeded to the peerage previously to 
attaining his majority, on his father’s 
death, which occurred June 7, 1798, in 
consequence of a wound received in an 
encounter with a party of the rebels in 
Ireland, 

His Lordship was advanced to the dig- 
nity of an Earl, by patent dated Aug. 7, 
1800; and was elected, in 1802, one of 
the representative peers for Ireland. In 
1808 he was nominated joint Postmas- 
ter-general for that kingdom. He was 
elected a Knight of St. Patrick in 1809. 

His Lordship was Grand Master of the 
Orangemen in Ireland, until the Orange- 
men of England and Ireland became 


joined in an imperial confederation under 
the grand-mastership of the Duke of 
Cumberland (the present King of Han- 
over). 

Earl O'Neill having died a bachelor, 
he is succeeded in the peerage by his 
brother General O’Neill, M.P. in the 
present Parliament for the county of 
Antrim, and Constable of Dublin Castle, 
who also is unmarried, and the last male 
in succession to the peerage. 

The remains of the late Earl O'Neill 
were conveyed to Shane’s Castle attended 
by his brother the present Earl, and were 
interred on the Ist of April in Randels- 
town churchyard. 





Eart or Rosse. 

Feb. 24. At Brighton, in his 83d year, 
the Right Hon. Laurence Parsons, second 
Earl of Rosse, co. Wexford (1806), Baron 
Oxmantown, co. Dublin (1806), and a 
Baronet (of Ireland 1677), a Representa- 
tive Peer and a Privy Councillor of Ire- 
land, Custos Rotulorum of the King’s 
County, LL.D. and M.R.1.A. 

His Lordship was born on the 2lIst 
May 1758, the eldest son of Sir William 
Parsons, Bart. M.P. for the King’s 
County, by Mary, only daughter and heir 
of John Clere, of Hilbury, esq. He suc- 
ceeded his father in the Baronetcy, May I, 
1791. 

In early life Sir Laurence Parsons dis- 
tinguished himself considerably in the Irish 
House of Commons, where he sat, first as 
one of the representatives of the univer- 
sity of Dublin, and to the first Imperial 
Parliament he was returned for the King’s 
County, which he continued to represent 
until his succession to the peerage. 

In March 1805 he was made one of the 
Lords of the Treasury in Jreland, and he 
was sworn a Privy Councillor of that 
kingdom. Subsequently he was appointed 
Joint Postmaster-general for Ireland, and 
held that office for some years. In 1809 
he was elected one of the Representative 
Peers of Ireland. 

On the death of bis uncle Laurence- 
Harman the first Earl of Rosse, on the 
20th April 1807, he succeeded to the 
peerage, pursuant to the remainders with 
which both the earldom and the barony 
had been conferred; the Viscounty of 
Oxmantown, which had been created (in 
1795) without such remainder, at the same 
time becoming extinct. 

In 1811, the Earl of Rosse published a 
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pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Observations on the 
present State of the Currency of the Bank 
of England ;” and about the year 1824a 
letter was attributed to him, upon which 
some animadversions were made in Par- 
liament, as being intended to influence 
politically the conduct of the judges in 
Ireland. His Lordship did not vote on 
the measure of Parliamentary Reform. 

The Earl of Rosse married, April 5, 
1797, Alice, daughter of John Lloyd, esq. 
of Gloster, King’s County, by whom he 
had issue three sons and two daughters : 
1. William now Earl of Rosse, Lord 
Lieutenant of the King’s County, and 
Colonel of the King’s County Militia; 
he was born in 1800, and married in 1836 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Wilmer 
Field, esq. by whom he has no issue; 2. 
the Hon. John Clere Parsons, who died in 
1828, aged twenty-six; 3. the Hon. Lau- 
rence Parsons, who married in 1836 Lady 
Elizabeth Toler, eldest daughter of the 
late Earl of Norbury, but has no issue ; 
4. Lady Jane, who was married in 1835 to 
Arthur Edward Knox, esq. of the 2d life- 
guards; and 5. Lady Alicia, married in 
1837 to Edward Conroy, esq. eldest son 
of Sir John Conroy, Bart. 





Tue Dean or Sr. Patrick's. 

Oct. 24. At Castlecomer, co. Kil- 
kenny, of typhus fever, the Very Rev. 
Henry Richard Dawson, M.A. of Ox- 
ford, Dean of St. Patrick’s cathedral, 
Dublin, Rector of Castlecomer, Regis- 
trar to the Most Illustrious Order of St. 
Patrick, and M.R.I.A. of which learned 
body he was a Vice-President. 

Dean Dawson was the younger son of 
Arthur Dawson, esq. of Castle Dawson, 
co. Londonderry, a Member of the Irish 
parliament, by Catharine, daughter of 
George Paul Monck, esq. and Lady Ari- 
minta Beresford, sister to the first Mar- 
quess of Waterford; and only brother to 
the Right Hon. George Robert Dawson, 
brother-in-law of Sir Robert Peel. 

He succeeded to the deanery of St. 
Patrick’s in 1828 on the promotion of 
Dr. Ponsonby, the present Bishop of 
Derry. 

Dean Dawson was the author of a 
memoir of the Medals and Medallists 
connected with Ireland, lately published 
in the XIXth volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, but 
we are not aware that he gave any other 
writings to the world. He had formed a 


very large collection of antiquities of Ire- 

land, as well as of coins, medals, and seals 

of other countries, in which are to be found 

many unique and interesting specimens. 

The Dean often expressed his intention 

of leaving his Collection of Irish Anti- 
it 
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quities to the Royal Irish Academy, but 
as he died intestate that could not be car- 
ried into effect, and a subscription has 
been set on foot to obtain them by pur- 
chase for the Academy. 

The following remarks on his charac- 
ter are from a Dublin paper :— 

“The inhabitants of the populous parish 
of Castlecomer, containing many thou- 
sand souls, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, feel that they have lost—some 
a faithful pastor—all a father and a friend. 
It is truly characteristic of the man, and 
perhaps the noblest tribute that could 
be paid to his memory, that, whilst his 
own flock, by the deepest anxiety for his 
health and prayers for his recovery, tes- 
tified their love, the members of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church vied with them in the 
sincere testimony of their sympathy during 
his illness, and their regret for his decease. 
This universal affection was purchased 
by no compromise of opinion, doctrinal 
or political—by no ostentatious courting 
of popularity—by no means other than 
the inculcation and practice of all the 
Christian virtues. 

‘¢ But if his loss be felt in that rural and 
comparatively comfortable district, how 
will it be deplored in Dublin, especially 
in that scene of his ministerial superin- 
tendence, where, amidst a population pro- 
verbially poor, and in a quarter filled 
with the most appalling wretchedness, he 
exercised unceasingly the benevolence of 
his heart, with a kindness and suavity of 
manner which enhanced his generosity ? 
This in private—where the left hand 
knoweth not what the right doth; and 
where a gift becomes a charity, only by 
its manner and its motive. But in pub- 
lic also the loss to our charitable institu- 
tions will be severely felt—especially by 
those established for the support of. the 
destitute professing the Protestant reli- 
gion. 

* Dean Dawson wasaman of fine talents, 
extensive learning, and varied accom- 
plishments. He was a brilliant example 
that the highest polish of manner is 
not incompatible with the humility of 
the Christian—nor the steadiest firmness 
of purpose with the mildness of the 
man,” 

He married Frances, daughter of James 
Heseltine of Walthamstow in Essex, 
esq. by whom, who survives him, he had 
one son, Arthur Altham Dawson. 





Ricuarp Arsacer, Ese. M.P.- 
Jan.17. <At his residence at Upper 
Tooting, in his 60th year, Richard Alsa- 
ger, esq. M.P. for the Eastern Division 
of the county of Surrey. 
Mr. Alsager was formerly a comman- 
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der in the maritime service of the Hon. 
Fast India Company, in which he realised 
an independent fortune. At the ge- 


neral election of 1835 he offered himself 


as a candidate for East Surrey, in opposi- 
tion to the former members, Mr. Beau- 
clerk and Mr. Briscoe, declaring himself 
the warm friend of the agricultural in- 
terest, and of the Established Church. 
He was returned by the Conservative 
electors at the head of the poll, which 
terminated as follows :— 

Capt. R. Alsager . . 1578 

Major A. W. Beauclerk . 1324 

J. J. Briscoe, esq. . ~ 1200 

Of Capt. Alsager’s votes 1250 were 

plumpers. At the last election he was 
again returned at the head of the poll, 
the numbers being, for 


Capt. R. Alsager . . 2159 
H. Kemble, esq. - 2135 
Hon. J. L. King . - 1856 
J. Angerstein, esq. - 1805 


By his will, which is brief, and written 
entirely in his own hand, he has devised 
the whole of his property, which is sworn 
under 30,000/. to his widow Elizabeth 
Beatrice Alsager. 





Lr.-GEn. Sin Joseru Srraton, K.C.H. 
Oct. 23. In Park-street, Grosvenor. 
square, Lieut.-General Sir Joseph Stra- 
ton, C.B. K.C.H. Colonel of the 6th or 
Inniskillen Dragoons; F.R.S. Edinb. 

This officer was the son of Col. Muter. 
His mother’s name was Straton, and he 
took that name on succeeding to the pro- 
perty of his aunt, Miss Straton, at Kirk- 
side, near Montrose. 

He entered the service in Dec. 1794, in 
the 2nd dragoon guards, in which corps 
he served as Cornet and Lieut. two years 
and three months. He purchased a troop 
in March 1797, in the 13th light dragoons, 
and the majority of the same corps in 
Aug. 1801. He studied at the Royal 
Military College, High Wycomb, in 
1804 and 1805, from whence he obtained 
on his examination a diploma of the Ist 
qualification, and was appointed to the 
Staff of the Duke of Gloucester. He 
came into the brevet as Lieut.-Col. in 
Aug. 1808, and accompanied his regi- 
ment to the Peninsula in Feb. 1810, 
where he served partly in command of the 
regiment, and partly as second in com- 
mand, for three years, and was in all the 
different engagements and affairs in which 
it bore a part during the period specified. 
In June 1813, the Commander-in-chief 
was pleased to acknowledge his services 
by giving him, without purchase, the 
Lieut.-Coloneley of the 6th dragoons. 
He came into the brevet as Colonel, the 
4th of June, 1814. In April, he em- 
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barked with his regiment, and command - 
ed it in the commencement of the battle 
of Waterloo, until by the fall of Maj.- 
Gen. Sir William Ponsonby the com- 
mand of the brigade, consisting of the 1st 
2nd and 6th dragoons, devolved on him. 
This brigade, with the brigade of life 
guards, blues, and king’s dragoon guards, 
formed the two brigades of cavalry men- 
tioned by the Duke of Wellington, as 
having particularly distinguished them- 
selves. ‘Towards the close of the action 
this officer was wounded, and his horse 
wounded twice. He received for his 
services the order of St. Vlademir of the 
fourth class, from the Emperor of Russia, 
= _ appointed a Companion of the 
th. 


General Sir Joseph Straton was a 
member of the Bannatyne Club, as well 
as a Fellowof the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. Many years ago, he read before 
the latter body a paper on the Monu- 
ments at Thebes, which is published in 
their ‘Transactions. He was very econo- 
mical, if not penurious, in his habits of 
life, considering the extent of his fortune, 
the residue of which, amounting it is sup- 
posed, to not less than 70,0007. he has be.. 
queathed to the University of Edinburgh. 





Lieut.-Cor. C. M‘Gricor, K.H. 

March 15. At Nottingham, aged 63, 
Lieut.- Colonel Charles M‘ Grigor, K.H. 
barrack-master at that town, formerly of 
the 70th and 90th Regts. 

He was brother of Sir J. M‘Grigor, 
Bart., F.R.S. and K.T.S., director. 
general of the army medical staff. He 
originally received his education, like Sir 
Hussey Vivian, Master-general of the Ord- 
nance, for the legal profession ; but that 
dry study was not in accordance with his 
desires, and he entered the army in 1794, 
as Ensign in the 33d regiment, and in the 
following year was made Lieutenant, we 
believe by purchase. In 1799 he was ser- 
ving with the Duke of Wellington, then 
Col. Wellesley, in India, and was actively 
engaged at the taking of Seringapatam, 
and in the succeeding year was engaged in 
the Mahratta war. For his gallantry at 
the taking of Cougall and Dumenall he 
was appointed Brigade- Major, soon after 
which he was compelled, from ill-health, 
to return to this country. Shortly after 
his arrival he obtained a company in the 
90th regiment, and accompanied that regi- 
ment to the West Indies, where, in 1804, 
he held an appointment in the Quarter- 
Master-general’s department. He at- 
tracted the notice of Sir George Beck- 
with, then commanding the forces in that 
colony, for his bravery and skill at the 
taking of Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
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and in recognition of his service he re- 
ceived the rank of brevet Major. On his 
return to England he obtained a majority 
in the 63d, from which regiment he sub- 
sequently exchanged into the 70th, and 
went with that corps to Canada in 1813. 
In the following year he was made Lieut... 
Colonel by brevet, and in 1823 purchased 
the lieut.-colonelcy of that regiment. On 
account of ill health he was obliged to 
retire from active duty in 1829, when he 
was made a K.H. The deceased was 
appointed barrack-master of Nottingham 
in 1837. 





Sir Astiey P. Cooper, Barr. 

Feb. 12. At his residence in Conduit- 
street, Hanover-square, aged 72, Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. G. C. H. 
Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen, D.C.L. 
and F.R.S. 

This highly distinguished surgeon was 
the youngest son of the Rev. Samuel 
Cooper, D.D. Rector of Yelverton and 
Morley, Norfolk. His mother was Ma- 
ria-Susannah, daughter and heiress of 
James Bransby, esq. of Shottisham in 
the same county, by Anna-Maria, daugh- 
ter and co-heiress of James Paston, of 
Harleston, M.D. Mrs. Cooper was the 
authoress of a novel named ‘“ The Ex- 
emplary Mother.” 

He was born, on the 23d of August, 
1768, at Brooke, in the same county ; 
where the village schoolmaster, Robert 
Larke, gave him the rudiments of his edu- 
cation; but his classical knowledge was 
derived from the instruction of his father 
and the Rev. Joseph Harrison. In his 
boyhood, Sir Astley showed a bold and 
enterprising spirit, and was remarkable 
for his social and friendly disposition, of 
which traits many anecdotes have been 
preserved. His father removed to Yar- 
mouth, in 1782; and shortly after Sir 
Astley commenced his medical career un- 
der Mr. Turner, an apothecary in that 
town. In 1784 he came to London in 
order to attend the hospitals, and was 
bound apprentice to his uncle, William 
Cooper, esq. then surgeon to Guy’s Hos- 
pital, but, three months after, was trans- 
ferred to Mr, Cline. In this situation 
his character almost immediately began 
to develop itself in that decided manner 
which raised him afterwards to such pro- 
fessional eminence. In 1787 he went to 
Edinburgh, where he highly distinguished 
himself by his knowledge of anatomy. 
He was elected chairman of a society 
for protecting the rights of students, 
though not twenty years of age ; and made 
so good a figure at the Royal Medical 
Society, that he was marked for the pre- 
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sidency of the following year; but he 
previously returned to London. 

At this time Mr. Cline was surgeon of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and teacher of 
anatumy and surgery ; and Astley Cooper 
resided in his house. So situated, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Cline had the sa- 
gacity to discover the value of such a 
coadjutor, and the kindness to appoint 
him, in the first place, demonstrator to 
the pupils, and soon after to assign hima 
share in his anatomical lectures. These 
lectures were really the foundation of his 
fame and fortune. His class at first con- 
sisted of fifty students, but they increased 
to 400, which was by far the largest ever 
known in London. ‘“ A little practice 
soon rendered him a popular teacher, He 
made no attempts at oratory; but laboured 
to render the subject as plain and intelli- 
gible as possible to his hearers.” The 
same writer (Mr. Pettigrew) from whom 
we quote this character of his lectures, 
also makes the following remarks on his 
mode of operating: ‘‘I can never forget 
the enthusiasm with which he entered 
upon the performance of any duty calcu- 
lated to abridge human suffering. This 
enthusiasm, by the generosity of his 
character, his familiar manner, and the 
excellence of his temper, he imparted to 
all around him—the pupils imbibed the 
same spirit; and the extent of the obliga- 
tions of the present and of after ages to 
Sir Astley Cooper, in thus forming able 
and spirited surgeons, can never be ac- 
curately estimated. He was the idol of 
the Borough school; the pupils followed 
him in troops, and, like to Linnzus, who 
has been described as proceeding upon his 
botanical excursions accompanied by hun- 
dreds of students, so may Sir Astley be 
depicted traversing the wards of the hos- 
pital with an equal number of pupils, 
listening with almost breathless anxiety 
to catch the observations which fell from 
his lips upon the several cases presented 
to his view. But on the days of opera- 
tion, this feeling was wound up to the 
highest pitch—the sight was altogether 
deeply interesting ; the large theatre of 
Guy’s crowded to the ceiling-—the pro- 
found silence obtained upon his entry— 
that person so manly and so truly impo- 
sing, and the awful feeling connected with 
the occasion, can never be forgotten by 
any of his pupils. The elegance of his 
operations, without the slightest affecta- 
tion, all ease, all kindness to the patient, 
and equally solicitous that nothing should 
be hidden trom the observation of , the 
pupils,—rapid in execution, masterly in 
manner, no hurry, no disorder, the most 
trifling minutiz attended to, the dressings 
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generally apptied by his own hand. The 
light and elegant manner-in which Sir 
Astley employed his various instruments 
always astonished me, and I could not re- 
frain from making some remarks upon it 
tomy late master, Mr. Chandler, one of 
the surgeons to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
I observed to him that Sir Astley’s ope- 
rations appeared like the graceful efforts 
of an artist in making a drawing. Mr. 
C. replied, ‘ Sir, it is of no consequence 
what instrument Mr. Cooper uses, they 
are all alike to him; and I verily believe, 
he could operate as easily with an oyster 
knife, as the best bit of cutlery in 
Laundy’s shop.’ There was great truth 
in his observation: Sir Astley was, at 
that time, decidedly one of the first ope- 
rators of the day, and this must be taken 
in its widest sense, for it is intended to 
include the planning of the operation, the 
precision and dexterity in the mode of its 
performance, and the readiness with which 
all difficulties were met and overcome. 
As a lecturer, Sir Astley was remarkable 
for his spirit and animation. However 
serious his humour might chance to be, 
from the pressure of professional avoca- 
tions and the deep and awful responsi- 
bility with which he was affected on every 
side, the assumption of his place in the 
lecture theatre seemed to throw new life 
into him, to impart a vigour to his frame, 
and to give full scope to his professional 
enthusiasm. No lecturer ever commanded 
greater attention from his pupils, and no 
one, most certainly, was ever more de- 
serving of such attention.” 

In the year 1791, his apprenticeship 
ended, and on the 12th of Dec. 1792, he 
married Anne, the daughter of Thomas 
Cock, esq. of Tottenham, and a distant 
relation of Mr. Cline; and, to show how 
solicitous he was never to neglect the per- 
formance of any public duty, it may be 
told, that on the evening of the day on 
which the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, he delivered his customary lec- 
ture, without any knowledge of what had 
happened being communicated to his class. 

In the year 1792 he went to Paris, and 
attended the lectures of Desau!t at the 
Hotel Dieu, and those also of Chopart. 
During his stay in that metropolis he was 
witness to some of the most violent out- 
rages of the revolution; and, this, with 
the loss of some property vested in the 
French funds, produced a change in his 
political sentiments, which had previously 
inclined to the democratic bias of his 
friend Mr. Cline. 

On his return he commenced practice 
and took up his residence in Jeffrey-square, 
St. Mary Axe, where he lived for six years. 
Thence he went to New Broad-street, 
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where he remained till 1815. He then 
removed to New-street, Spring-gardens, 
and there continued to carry on a 
practice, unexampled for extent and 
emolument in the annals of surgery of 
this or any other country. In 1822, the 
last year of his abode in the city, be rea- 
lised the largest sum ever known by a 
medical practitioner; no less, indeed, 
than 21,000/.! and for years after his re- 
moval to the west end of the town the 
same astonishing celebrity, with its con- 
sequent wonderful income of from 18,0002. 
to 20,0007. per annum, attended his foot- 
steps. It must at the same time be re- 
collected that he was ever ready to confer 
his gratuitous aid upon the poor and in- 
digent; and that during the whole of this 
vast practice, he never omitted to deliver 
his regular lectures. 

In the course of his practice Sir Astley 
met with many remarkable circumstances, 
and he was frequently accustomed to 
amuse his friends with the narration of 
them. He received, perhaps, the largest fee 
ever at that time given for an operation ; it 
was upon an old gentleman, of the name 
of Hyatt, who was a resident in the West 
Indies, and when arrived at the age of 
seventy, being afflicted with stone in the 
bladder, determined upon coming over to 
England to undergo the operation for its 
removal. He selected Sir Astley for the 
occasion. It was performed with his ac- 
customed ability ; and upon visiting him 
one day, when able to quit his bed, he ob- 
served to his surgeon, that he had fee'd his 
physicians, but that he had not yet remu- 
nerated his surgeon. He desired to know 
the amount of his debt, and Sir Astley 
stated “two hundred guineas.” ‘* Pooh, 
pooh!’ exclaimed the old gentleman, ‘ I 
shan’t give you two hundred guineas— 
there — that is what I shall give you,” 
tossing off his night-cap, and throwing it 
to Sir Astley. ‘ ‘Thank you, Sir,” said 
Sir A. ‘‘ any thing from you is acceptab!e,” 
and he put the cap into his pocket. Upon 
examination it was found to contain a 
cheque for one thousand guineas. 

Having been appointed surgeon to King 
George the Fourth, he was one of the 
Baronets made at his Majesty's corona. 
tion in July 1821. In i827 he was nomi- 
nated Serjeant-surgeon. He attended 
William the Fourth when he was First 
Lord of the Admiralty ; and the Earl of 
Munster, when he had a severe compound 
fracture of his leg. In addition to these 
honours, numerous foreign academies, and 
almost all the scientific institutions of this 
country, have been eager to enrol his name 
among their members, as the Royal In- 
stitute of Paris, that of the Netherlands, 
&c, The University of Oxford conferred 
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upon him the degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law. He was President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in the years 1826 
and 1837. 

The publications of Sir A. Cooper, 
without possessing the charm of elegant 
diction, are full of matter, as his lectures 
were of old. His work on Hernia isa 
standard class-book. His treatise on Dis- 
locations also occupies the highest place ; 
and the besttest of its utility is found in the 
constant practice of its luminousand uner- 
ring precepts. His later publications dis- 
play thesameenergyas those of his vigorous 
and busy days ; but we shall not enter into 
further particulars respecting them, as the 
professional reader will find an elaborate 
and luminous review of the whole in Mr. 
Pettigrew’s Medical- Portrait Gallery, 
concluding the same with a well-merited 
testimony to Sir Astley’s perseverance in 
employing, in a manner more laborious 
than any other individual in the profession, 
the whole of his latter years in anatomical 
and physiological inquiries—in bringing up 
the results of his practice, and in leaving 
to posterity a legacy of imperishable 
value. ‘* Sir Astley has studied from the 
book of nature—he has been one of the 
most vigilant inspectors—he has traced 
her in every fibre, and explored her in 
every cell, and he has recorded the glo- 
rious products of his labours, -The fruits 
of these will be the advancement of medi- 
cal and surgical knowledge, and a mitiga- 
tion of the sufferings of his fellow-crea- 
tures.” 

Some years ago, satisfied with wealth 
and covered with honour, Sir Astley 
Cooper had fancied that retirement would 
suit his advancing age, and private philo- 
sophical pursuits be sufficient for his 
thirst of knowledge and activity of intel- 
lect. He seemed in this to have mista- 
ken himself; the fire was only quiescent 
from continual burning, but by no means 
extinct. On the contrary, the mere ces- 
sation re-awakened all its vigour, and it 
was no surprise to any one acquainted 
with the energy of the individual, that, 
tired with the country, he should return 
to London, and resume his professional 
avocations, 

By his marriage with Miss Cock Sir 
Astley had only one daughter, who died at 
the early age of two years. Lady Cooper 
died in June 1827, and in July 1828 Sir 
Astley again entered into the marriage 
state with Catharine, daughter of John 
Jones, esq. of Derry Ormond, Cardigan- 
shire, who formerly was an apothecary 
in Gacechurch-street. 

His nephew and godson, who has suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy (by a special re- 
mainder), and is now Sir Astley Paston 


Cooper, is the fourth son of the late Rev. 
Samuel Lovick Cooper, Rector of Ingol- 
desthorpe and Barton, Norfolk. This 
nephew has, from his infancy, been re- 
cognised by Sir Astley as his peculiar 
protegé; but his liberality to his rela- 
tives generally ever kept equal pace with 
his power to serve ; and few of them, as 
we have been assured, have been strangers 
to the benefit to be derived from his 
kindness. 

His nephew Bransby Cooper, another 
of that brother’s sons, and Mr. Aston 
Key, and Mr. Tyrrell, who both married 
daughters of that brother, had been his 
professional coadjutors ; for, to the last, 
he was always prosecuting his science with 
avidity; and it is satisfactory to think 
that those nephews will be competent to 
see his desires realised. 

They are left his executors, and have 
proved the will in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. The personal property was 
sworn under 80,0007. Among other be- 
quests, the deceased gives to hisnephew Sir 
Astley a silver-gilt epergne, presented by 
his Majesty George IV., a silver bread- 
basket, presented by his Majesty William 
IV.., his portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and his surgical and anatomical prepara- 
tions, valued at 5000/. On the death of 
his nephew, he requests his portrait may 
be given to the Anatomical Museum at 
Guy’s Hospital, or to the Royal College 
of Surgeons. He has also left six prizes 
to be competed for annually, by medical 
men on different subjects. 

His funeral took place on the 20th Feb. 
His body was removed at six o'clock in 
the morning from the house in Conduit- 
street, and deposited in the committee- 
room of Guy’s Hospital, which was hung 
with black. The collar, badge, and jewel 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, and 
the riband and cross of the Legion of 
Honour, presented to the deceased by the 
late King of France, were deposited on 
the coffin. At half-past two o'clock the 
quadrangle was filled by medical students 
and gentlemen of the profession. At 
three the procession moved towards the 
chapel. The pall-bearers were Mr. Jus- 
tice Patteson, Governor of the Hospital ; 
Sir Robert Inglis, Bart. M.P.; Sir John 
Henry Pelly; Mr. Justice Coleridge ; 
Benjamin Harrison, esq. Treasurer; 
Matthew Harrison, esq.; Sir Charles 
Price, Bart.; Dr. Franks. At the con- 
clusion of the service the coffin was re- 
moved to the vault beneath the chapel, 
and placed near that of Mr. Guy, the 
founder of the hospital. 

Sir Astley Cooper’s personal appear- 
ance was singularly impressive and com- 
manding. The lustre and penetration of 
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his eyes gave an extraordinary animation 
to his countenance. His yoice was dig- 
nified, full of power and kindness. A 
very beautiful portrait of him was painted 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, as mentioned 
in the notice of his will above : there is a 
large engraving of it, and others have been 
published in Fisher’s National Portrait 
Gallery, 1831, and in Pettigrew’s Medical 
Portrait Gallery, 1838. 





WivuiaM FRrenp, Ese. 

Feb. 21. In Tavistock-square, in his 
84th year, William Frend, Esq. M.A. 
late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Frend was the second son of Mr. 
George Frend, an alderman and twice 
mayor of Canterbury, where he was born 
on the 22nd Nov. 1737. 

He received his early education at the 
King’s School in that city. Among his 
contemporaries at school, were his cousin 
Herbert Marsh, afterwards Bishop of 
Peterborough, so well known to the world 
as the translator of Michaelis, the late 
Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, Mr. Six 
the son of the inventor of the self-register- 
ing thermometer, and several others who, 
in after life, distinguished themselves by 
the successful application of their talents. 

His father having destined him for a 
mercantile life, he was sent to complete 
his education at St. Omer; thence he pro- 
ceeded to a mercantile house in Quebec, 
being provided with a letter of introduc- 
tion to his father’s old school-fellow the 
Lieutenant-Governor Hey, to whom Mr. 
Frend was indebted for great kindness 
and protection during the disturbances 
which commenced soon after his arrival, 
and which ultimately led to the disastrous 
American war. Here he remained but 
a few weeks, during which time, however, 
he served with the other inhabitants as a 
volunteer, having declined a commission 
in the army offered to him by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, 

On his return home, being asked if he 
had formed any plan of life, his reply 
that he wished to take orders greatly 
astonished his father, who well knew how 
scanty had been his opportunities during 
the last two or three years of pursuing a 
suitable course of study; his wish how- 
ever was acceded to, and his father, on 
the recommendation of Dr. Moore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, entered him at 
Christ College, Cambridge, in 1775. 
After having gained various college prizes 
Mr. Frend took his degree of B.A. in 
1780, being second wrangler and a Smith’s 
prizeman of his year. Subsequently, by 
the advice of Dr. Carryl, he removed to 
Jesus College, of which in the same year 
he was elected Fellow and Tutor. He was 
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shortly afterwards ordained Deacon, and 
in 1783 received Priest’s orders from Dr, 
Yorke, the Bishop of Ely. About this 
time Mr. Frend was offered the appoint- 
ment of tutor to the Archduke Alexander 
of Russia, the salary proposed being 
20007. per annum, with a suitable esta- 
blishment and a retiring pension of 800/. a 
year for life: all his views centering in the 
Church, he declined this offer. In Nov. 
1783, he was presented by Sir John Cotton 
to the small living of Madingley in Cam- 
bridgeshire, of which he continued to 
officiate as incumbent until June 1787, 
devoting himself most zealously to his 
pastoral duties and taking particular in- 
terest in the education of the poor, an 
object which he endeavoured to promote 
by the establishment of Sunday schools 
in his parish, It was in the latter year 
that a change took place in his religious 
opinions, which induced him, after the most 
serious enquiryand many painful struggles, 
to resign his living, His motives for 
taking this step are explained by himself 
in the preface to the first edition of 
‘¢ Thoughts on Subscription to Religious 
Tests,” and in a ** Letter to the Rey. H. 
W. Coulthurst, B.D.” 

This change in his religious opinions 
was of course fatal to his advancement in 
the Church, and in a worldly point of 
view destructive of all his fair prospects 
in life ; but in this, as on every other oc- 
casion, Mr. Frend acted with his accus- 
tomed decision—he never hesitated; there 
was no tampering with his conscience, 
no struggle to blend together two things 
utterly incompatible ; he publicly avowed 
the change of his opinions, painful as it 
must have been to him who knew that in 
thus separating himself from the Church 
he not only exposed himself to much mis- 
representation and obloquy, but also risked 
severing those ties which bound him to 
affectionate relatives and friends. Hap- 
pily this did not take place, for, to use his 
own words, “ ‘Though my father felt 
severely the disappointment of his expec- 
tations when my prospects of success in 
life were cut off by the freedom of my 
opinions, he could never be induced to 
alter the current of paternal affection.” 
The Bishop of Ely, in reply to his letter 
announcing the resignation of his living, 
wrote to himin very kind terms: the fol- 
lowing is a portion of his letter. ‘* I am 
sorry that for any reason short of your 
honest emolument you find it necessary 
to relinquish a preferment agreeabie and 
creditable to you. Your patron and dio- 
cesan have much approved your active 
zeal in the situation and trust. You are 
the best judge for yourself of the motives 
on which you proceed; and an honest 
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hough erroneous conscience will at last 
be rewarded.” ‘This step was soon fol- 
lowed by the loss of his office as Tutor of the 
College ; to quote his own words, ‘‘ Con- 
sidering in my own mind the various ways 
by which we are deceived, and that I might 
be too forcibly carried forwards by what 
others might call enthusiasm, though to 
the lukewarm the least degree of earnest- 
ness is enthusiasm, I resolved to divert 
my thoughts for a time by a tour on the 
Continent.” 

He accordingly travelled for some time 
in France, the Low Countries, Holland, 
Germany, and Switzerland, returning 
alone to England, as his companions, his 
old friends Mr. Six and Mr. Tylden, ex- 
tended their tour to Italy. During his stay 
in Germany, he acquired a knowledge of 
her language of that country ; and on his 
return home buried himself, as he de- 
scribes it, in the obscurity of a college 
life, deeply engaged in the study of He- 
brew, which his travels had interrupted, 
andin which he became profoundly learned. 
In 1793 he wrote his pamphlet entitled 
“ Peace and Union recommended to theas- 
sociated bodies of Republicans and Anti- 
republicans.” For having published this 
pamphlet in the University he was, to use 
the terms of the sentence pronounced 
against him by the Master and a majority 
of the Fellows of Jesus College, ‘removed 
from the College, that is, from the pre- 
cincts of the College and from residence 
in it, till he shall produce such proofs of 
good behaviour as shall be satisfactory to 
the Master and a major part of the Fel- 
lows.” From this sentence he appealed 
to the Bishop of Ely, the Visitor of the 
college, who dismissed the appeal and 
confirmed the sentence of ‘ amotion,” 
which, it should be observed, was far from 
being an unanimous decision, as four out 
of the ten Fellows dissented, and three, 
though they did not approve of several 
passages in the obnoxious work, protested 
in a letter to the Visitor against the con- 
duct of their colleagues. ‘Three members 
of the University, distinguished alike for 
learning and integrity of character, viz. 
Mr. Lambert the senior fellow and bur- 
sar, and Mr. Jones the head tutor of 
‘Trinity College, and the Rev. Robert 
Tyrwhitt the founder of the Hebrew 
scholarship, actively interested themselves 
on Mr. Frend’s behalf, and greatly assisted 
him in his defence in each of his trials : 
the ill health of Mr. Herbert Marsh was 
the only reason of his not being of the 
number. While the proceedings in his 
own college were pending, Mr. Frend 
was cited to appear before the court of 
the Vice Chancellor of the University on a 
charge of having violated the statutes of 


the University by the publication within 
its precincts of the pamphlet in question. 
A trial of eight days ensued, at the con- 
clusion of which sentence of banishment 
from the University was pronounced against 
him, Mr. Frend subsequently removed 
the proceedings into the Court of Dele- 
gates, where the sentence of the Vice- 
Chancellor was affirmed, and at a later 
date made an application to the King’s 
Bench at Westminster, but that court re- 
fused to interfere in the matter. Thus 
ended the proceedings in this case, which 
excited great interest at the time, and the 
details of which in each stage may be 
found in the ‘‘ State Trials,” and also in 
his own published account. 

At a subsequent period Mr. Frend, in 
a correspondence with the editor of a 
newspaper, thus characterises this tract : 
‘©The pamphlet which occasioned the 
censure is before the public, and I con- 
gratulate myself that we live in times 
that if it were now published it would 
scarecly attract attention, and, in fact, it 
was not so much the boldness of the sen- 
timents in the pamphlet, as the little tale 
at the end of it which excited the indigna- 
tion of the cabinet.” It must be borne in 
mind that this pamphlet was published at 
the very crisis of the French Revolution, 
at a time when the whole of Europe was 
not only agitated, but well nigh shaken to 
its very centre ; when the entire popula- 
tion of these realms was separated into 
two parts, not merely differing from each 
other as on ordinary topics, but absolutely 
occupying, as it were, two hostile camps, 
and regarding each other with a bitterness 
of feeling that has had no parallel since 
the times of the civil wars. 

Mr. Frend retained his Fellowship till 
his marriage, and remained a member 
of Jesus college, and a member of the 
senate of the University, to the day of his 
death. 

After leaving Cambridge he fixed his 
residence in London, occupying princi- 
pally chambers in the Middle Temple. 
In 1796 he published the first part of his 
‘* Principles of Algebra,” accompanied by 
an appendix from the pen of his very 
learned friend Francis Maseres, Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer. In 1799 ap- 
peared part the second of the ‘* Principles 
of Algebra,’ and also ‘ Principles of 
Taxation,” a work which was republished 
in a more enlarged form in 1804, In 
1800 he published ‘* Animadversions on 
the ‘Elements of Christianity, by Dr. 
Pretyman, Bishop of Lincoln,’ in a series 
of Letters addressed to that Prelate.” In 
the following year appeared his pamphlet 
entitled, “* The Effect of Paper Money 
on the Price of Provisions.” The ar« 
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guments put forth in this work formed 
the ground-work of the famous resolutions 
submitted to the House of Commons 
by Mr. Homer. In 1804, when all 
classes of people became volunteers, Mr. 
Frend, in addition to writing his ‘‘ Essay 
on Patriotism or Love of our Country, 
dedicated to the Volunteers of England,” 
was an active member and frequently 
chairman of the Committee of St. George’s 
Bloomsbury and St. Giles, of which the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Ellenborough 
were at the head. 

The popular and well-known work, 
‘“¢ Frend’s Evening Amusements,” was 
commenced in 1803, and continued an- 
nually till the cycle was completed in 
1822. 

Mr. Frend greatly interested himself in 
the years 1806 and 1807 in the formation 
of the Rock Life Assurance Company, of 
which society he was appointed actuary, 
an office held by him until compelled by 
a severe illness in 1826 to tender his re- 
signation. This the Directors refused to 
accept until the following year, when 
upon his retirement the company granted 
him an annuity of S00/. for the remainder 
of his life, ‘‘as a particular testimony,” 
to use the words of tbe resolution, “ of 
the regard entertained of his independent 
and upright conduct since the first forma- 
tion of the society.” While he held the 
situation of actuary of the Rock Mr. 
Frend was frequently consulted on points 
connected with the value of property, &c. 
To him Mr. Palmer submitted his corres- 
pondence with Government and the Post 
Office, when he laid his case before Par- 
liament. This was a laborious underta- 
king, it being necessary to investigate 
thoroughly the amount of his services in 
improving the transmission of letters. In 
the course of this investigation Mr. Frend 
was led to sift the subject completely. 
The result was the conviction in his own 
mind that the postage should he reduced 
to an uniform rate of twopence, or one 
penny. He drew up a statement, which he 
transmitted, by the hands of a friend, to a 
leading member of the cabinet, in Mr. 
Peel’s administration, but no steps were 
taken by the Government at that time. 
This fact is mentioned in a letter written 
by him at the time to his sole surviving 
brother at Canterbury. 

In addition to the several publications 
we have already enumerated we may add 
that Mr, Frend was tbe author of “ A 
Letter on the Slave Trade,” published in 
1816; *¢ A plan for the Extinction of the 
National Debt on just principles,” in 1817; 
and many smaller pieces, chietly on sub- 
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jects connected with religious education 
and mathematics. Mr. Frend main- 
tained a very extensive correspondence 
during almost the whole of his life being 
more or less intimately acquainted with 
most of the eminent men of his time in all 
stations of life. As in religion he was an 
Unitarian, so in politics he belonged to the 
Whig party, but neither sect nor party in 
itself had any charm for him, his sole and 
uniform endeavour being to discover the 
truth, and follow it whithersoever it might 
lead him. Having at the age of thirty 
quitted the Church, he had _ no particular 
pursuit that necessarily engrossed his at- 
tention, and occupied his time. He was, 
therefore, a close observer of the great 
events which followed oneanotherir almost 
uninterrupted succession, In his time the 
winds which had been sown long before 
produced their whirlwinds; speculative 
opinions either confined to the closets of 
the studious philosopher, or timidly an- 
nounced, became axioms, and brought 
forth practical results. He witnessed 
the separation of the American colonies 
from the mother country, the growth of 
our Indian empire, the French Revolution, 
the rise and fall of Bonaparte, the subju- 
gation of the greater part of Europe, and 
its nearly miraculous liberation, the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, the Catholic 
emancipation, and the reform in Parlia- 
ment. A mind constituted like his could 
not but be powerfully affected by these 
mighty changes ; in all of which that con- 
cerned our domestic policy he participated 
largely and earnestly, co-operating in every 
plan that seemed likely to promote the 
welfare of his country. This rapid sketch 
of Mr. Frend’s life is insufficient to ena- 
ble those who were not intimately ac. 
quainted with him to form any thing like 
a correct estimate of his character ; and 
many who only knew him as a warm and 
steady advocate of every measure tending 
to benefit or improve mankind, were pro- 
bably but little aware of the truly Chris- 
tian spirit exhibited by him in all the re- 
lations of private life, and in nothing more 
strikingly than in his readiness at all 
times to forgive the injuries and forget 
the misrepresentations of those differing 
from him in opinion. 

In 1808 Mr. Frend married Miss Black- 
burne, daughter of the Reverend Francis 
Blackburne, Vicar of Brignall in York- 
shire, the eldest son of the celebrated 
Archdeacon Blackburne, author of the 
** Confessional.” Mr. Frend had seven 
children, of whom five, viz. two sons and 
three daughters, now survive. 
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Miss Emma Roservs. 

Sept.17. At Poonah, in India, Miss 
Emma Roberts, a lady distinguished by 
her intelligent writings. 

Miss Roberts had previously accom- 
panied her sister, Mrs. MacNaghten, to 
India, and resided in that country some 
time ; but on her death returned to Eng- 
land, and employed her pen assiduously 
and advantageously in illustrating the con- 
dition of our Eastern dominions. ‘Though 
considerably the elder, she was one of the 
early friends of the late Miss Landon 
(L. E. L.), and dwelt for several years 
with her in the same boarding-house, that 
of the Misses Lance (much valued by 
them both), in Hans Place. These were 
happy days, and little boded the prema- 
ture and melancholy fate which awaited 
them in foreign climes. ‘* We believe 
(says the Editor of the Literary Gazette) 
that it was the example of the literary 
pursuits of Miss Landon which stimu- 
lated Miss Roberts to try her powers as 
an author; and we remember having the 
gratification to assist her in launching ber 
first essay, an historical production, which 
reflected high credit on her talents, and 
at once established her in a fair position 
in the ranks of literature. Since then, 
she has been one of the most prolific of 
our female writers, and given to the pub- 
lic a number of works of interest and 
value. The expedition to India, on 
which she has unfortunately perished, 
was undertaken with comprehensive views 
towards the further illustration of the 
East ; and portions of her descriptions 
have appeared, as she journeyed to her 
destination, in periodicals devoted to 
Asiatic subjects. Unhappily, the antici- 
pated fruits of her completed labours are 
lost to us for ever, and she is mingled 
with the dust in a far distant region of 
the earth.” 

Miss Roberts was the author of :— 

Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster, historical and biographical. 
1827, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Oriental Scenes, Sketches, and Tales. 
1832, 12mo. 

Miss Harriette CAMPBELL, 

Feb. 15. At a country-house near 
Montreux, in Switzerland, Miss Har- 
riette Campbell. 

This gifted authoress was born at Stir- 
ling, in August 1817. In her very child- 
hood she exhibited marks of genius and 
talent. The state of her health not ad- 
mitting of regularity in the conduct of her 
studies, she seems to have, in a great mea- 
sure, educated herself. Before she was 
twelve years old she had read almost all 
the best authors in her own language, be- 
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sides making herself familiar with the 
literature both of France and Italy. She 
had likewise indulged her taste for literary 
composition, both in prose and verse, to a 
great extent; and even in these youthful ef- 
fusions, many of which have been preserved, 
are evinced proofs of extraordinary talent. 
It was her practice, likewise, to keep a 
sort of diary, not so much of events as 
they befell, as of her own thoughts and 
impressions consequent upon these events. 

Her father, Kobert Campbell, esq. 
being in the habit of removing with his 
family every summer to the Highlands, 
Harriette found amid the wild and mag. 
nificent scenery of Perthshire ample ma- 
terials on which her fine imagination could 
exercise itself. She became deeply im- 
bued with the legendary tales of her native 
country, and an enthusiastic admirer of 
the character and occupations of its inha- 
bitants. ‘To these inspirations the tone 
of her ‘‘ Legends of the Lochs and 
Glens,” several of which appeared in 
‘“ Bentley’s Miscellany,” affords ample 
testimony. 

Miss Campbell's first work was a novel, 
called ** The Only Daughter,” published 
two years ago, which was well received by 
the public. She subsequently wrote and 
other, which is in Mr. Colburn’s hands, 
and ready for publication. But her last 
work, ‘The Cardinal Virtues,” places 
her at once in the foremost rank of female 
writers. 

Miss Campbell visited London for the 
first time in the winter of 1839-40. She 
made friends for herself whithersoever 
she went; for there was a modesty and 
gentleness about her which won all hearts, 
and a vivacity and charm in her manner 
and conversation which captivated both 
young and old. Towards the close of 
the season she sustained a severe attack 
of influenza, An extreme delicacy of the 
lungs followed; and being ordered to seek 
a warmer climate, she went abroad under 
the protection of alady. ‘They did not, 
however, travel further together than to 
Geneva, and Miss Campbell passed into 
the family of the excellent clergyman 
there, while the rest of her party returned 
home. But ere the winter came on she 
was ordered to some more sheltered spot 
than Geneva; and she removed to La- 
farre, near Montrieux, in the canton of 
Vevry, where she suffered two further 
attacks of influenza, and her strength at 
last gave way. ‘There is erected over her 
grave, in the cemetery of Petit Saccovex, 
near Geneva, a broken column of marble, 
with this inscription on its base :—*‘ Har- 
riette, ob. 15th Feb. 1841."—(Literary 
Gazette.) 
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Georcr Dyer, B.A. 

March 2. Athis chambers in Clifford’s 
Inn, aged 85, George Dyer, B.A. author 
of the History of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and of numerous works in prose 
and in poetry. 

The simple-hearted George Dyer, one 
of the last survivors of the old literary 
circle, was born in London, upon the 15th 
of March, 1755. ‘The rank of his father 
was humble, but his worth was such as to 
have created a great interest in favour of 
his child at the hands of those whom he 
had faithfully served. 

A presentation to Christ’s Hospital was 
procured for George, who in his earliest 
childhood evinced a great inclination for 
study. He entered at seven years old, 
and at a younger age than any on record 
reached the head of the school, where he 
remained until he was nineteen years of 
age. He was instructed in Latin, Greek, 
and a little Hebrew, and he taught him- 
self French ; he gained credit by his exer- 
cises in English, Latin, and Greek verse, 
but the position which he long occupied at 
the top of the school was not calculated to 
stimulate the energy of his studies. As 
a Grecian he had access to the library, 
where, in his own words, ‘‘ he feasted on 
this hidden banquet.” At the age of 
fourteen, Dr. Askew, at that time physi- 
cian to Christ’s Hospital, became the 
earliest friend and patron of our young 
poet, and during four or five years intro- 
duced him at his own house to many dis- 
tinguished men of the day, besides giving 
him free access to his very valuable library. 
Dr. Askew’s death took place before Dyer 
left the school, and the necessary means 
for sending him to college were provided 
out of the Christ’s Hospital fund, and 
by the handsome donation of a friend. 

He entered Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge in 1774, and seems at first to have 
been depressed by his sense of loneliness 
in the world. He says, in the memoirs 
of his own life, which he has left in MS. 
‘Thad but little enjoyment; for social 
intercourse is to the mind, what air, and 
sun, and fields, and streams, are to the 
body; and in the same manner as the 
latter enliven the spirits, convey bloom to 
the cheek, and vigour to the limbs, so 
does society enliven the mind, and keep 
all its operations in repair.” He was a 
great reader at this time, and in high fa- 
your with Dr, Farmer, the master of 
the college, who proved a most steady 
friend to him throughout the whole of his 
early career. The account of Dr. Far- 
mer in the Annual Necrology was writ- 
ten by Mr. Dyer. 

Before Dyer left. school he had made 
some progress in the study of divinity, 
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and when at Cambridge he became ac- 
quainted with many talented men of a 
philosophical cast of mind, who being non- 
conformists themselves, confirmed him in 
disapprobation of the doctrine and disci- 
pline of the Established Church ; he had 
not, however, at this time so far matured 
his objection to subscription to the 39 
Articles, but that he deferred to authority, 
and took his degree of B.A. in 1778. 
After having been employed as an usher 
at a free grammar school at Dedham in 
Essex in 1'779, and subsequently as a pri- 
vate tutor, he returned to Cambridge, and 
entered the family of his friend Mr. 
Robinson the dissenting minister of St. 
Andrew’s, not simply as tutor to his fa- 
mily, but with the view of profiting by 
his doctrine and learned conversation. 
Dyer’s ‘* Memoirs of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Robert Robinson” have been pro- 
nounced by Dr. Parr to be one of the best 
specimens of biography in our language. 
He then went to Oxtord, and officiated as a 
dissenting preacher. Onhisreturnto Cam- 
bridge he was very kindly welcomed by the 
fellows of his college, amongst whom he 
continued to reside for some time ; but it 
was during a literary retirement at the 
neighbouring village of Swanesey in Cam- 
bridgeshire, that he most steadily and 
successfully prosecuted his studies. From 
the year 1792, his residence was in Lon- 
don, where Dr. Priestley and Mr. Gilbert 
Wakefield were among his most influential 
friends : private tuition and literary labour 
were the sources of his maintenance, and 
he enjoyed the society of numerous emi- 
nent men, more especially among the 
circle of the Chapter Coffee- House Club, 
of which he was chosen a member, His 
contribution to the various periodicals of 
the time were numerous, more especially 
tothe New Monthly, for which he wrote an 
introductory Ode on its first establishment 
in 1796, and to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in which he reviewed the works of 
his friends Admiral Burney and Charles 
Lamb. His kind heart most warmly 
sympathised at all times with the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, which he uni- 
formly espoused by his writings; more 
especially by his work on ‘‘ ‘The Theory 
and Practice of Benevolence ;” and a trea- 
tise, entitled ‘* Complaints of the Poor,” 
which contained the result of his obser-. 
yations upon prison discipline, for which 
purpose he had personally examined all 
the prisons in and about the metropolis ; 
an inspection which he repeated from 
time to time. The department of learn- 
ing in which Dyer was most remarkable, 
was his very extensive knowledge of 
books; he had visited all the public, and 
many of the private libraries Yoo 
4 
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England and Scotland, and had thus dili- 
gently collected materials for a great bib- 
liographical work which still remains in 
MS. He obtained great facilities for pro- 
secuting these favourite researches from 
his literary friends: ‘* thus privileged,” he 
says ‘‘and passing with a sort of quakerly 
indifference, the architectural grandeur, 
the public monuments and their inscrip- 
tions, the clerical display, and the melo- 
dious chantings of the ghoristers, it was 
my custom to make my way up to some 
solitary nook in the libraries of these 
churches, where I busied myself in mak- 
ing extracts from the various ancient 
books and MSS. deposited in their ar- 
chives.” As a classical scholar Dyer dis- 
tinguished himself by editing two plays of 
Euripides, and also a Greek ‘Testament ; 
but the greatest labour of his life was the 
share he had in the production of Valpy’s 
edition of the Classics in 141 vols: being 
a combination of the Delphin, Bipont, 
and Variorum editions. With the excep- 
tion of the preface, Dyer contributed all 
that was original in this vast work, upon 
which he was engaged from the year 1819 
to 1830. At the end of the general pre- 
face is inserted a Latin tribute to his 
great industry and critical acumen. He 
had scarcely completed this work when 
his eye-sight gave way, and sbortly after- 
wards left him in total blindness. 

Mr. Dyer was the fellow collegian and 
intimate friend of the late Joseph Cradock, 
esq. of whom he wrote a just character, 
printed in Cradock’s Memoirs, I. lix. 

In 1812 he published two small vo- 
lumes, entitled ‘* Poetics,’’ which contain 
chiefly Odes: as a poet, Dyer evinces 
much spirit and genuine feeling, and 
adorns his verse with graceful and judi- 
cious imagery. The following is the 
opening stanza to an ode on the approach 
of Spring :— 


Lo! where the virgin Spring is seen, 
Dancing forth in bright array, 
Blithe as an eastern bridal Queen 
To wed the Lord of Day. 
And see! where rising Nature homage yields, 
And all her breathing incense pours along, 
O’er dewy meads, and the wide open fields ; 
The stream’s soft murmur, and the poet’s 
song, 
All, all, her smiles attend ; earth, water, sky, 
All wake to thee, fair Spring, their sweetest 
minstrelsy. 


The memory of George Dyer will be 
ever cherished by his friends as of one 
who passed through the world without 
having contracted one blemish of world- 
liness ; his guileless simplicity endeared 
him especially to his friend Charles Lamb, 
who would often indeed indulge his hu- 
morous vein at the expense of one whom 





he knew to be of an invulnerable inno- 
cency, but who has also declared, that in 
doing so, ‘‘ it was his ambition to make 
familiar to the public, a character which 
for integrity and single-heartedness he 
has long been accustomed to rank among 
the best patterns of his species.” 

Mr. Dyer had married late in life, and 
to the devoted attentions and watchful 
care which he thus received, may be at- 
tributed the lengthened days of happiness 
which he enjoyed at the close of his 
laborious and benevolent career. 





The following are among the principal 
of the many works published by Mr. Dyer, 

‘“ An Inquiry into the Nature of Sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles.’ 
8vo. Second edition. 1792. The 
Monthly Review characterised this per- 
formance “as the production of a mind 
well-stored with information on the most 
important subjects, and of a heart which 
glows with the love of truth, of liberty, 
and of mankind.” 

“ Poems,’’ 1792. 4to. 

“The Poet’s Fate,a Poetical Dialogue, 
inscribed to the Society for the Esta- 
blishment of a Literary Fund, 1797.” In 
this work the characters of several of 
Mr. Dyer’s friends are delineated in verse, 
and enlarged on in the notes. 

An English Prologue and Epilogue to 
the Latin Comedy of Ignoramus; by 
George Ruggles, with a Preface and 
Notes, relative to modern Times and 
Manners, by George Dyer. 1797. 

“An Address to the People of Great 
Britain on the Doctrine of Libels and the 
office of Juror.” 1799, 

“ Poems.’”? 2 vols. S8vo. 1802. 

‘« Four Letters on the English Consti- 
tution. 1. On different opinions con- 
cerning the English Constitution. 2. On 
its principles. 3. Onits defects. 4. On 
the best means of promoting its funda- 
mental principles.’”’ 1813. A second edi- 
tion of the same. 1817. 

‘¢ History of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge; including notices relating 
to the Founders and eminent Men.’’ 
2vols. Svo. 1814. 

Address to the Subscribers to his “‘ Pri- 
vileges of the University of Cambridge.”’ 
1823. This was to account for the delay 
in the publication of the work, arising 
principally from Mr. Dyer having been 
engaged in furnishing literary notices of 
the editions and translations of the several 
authors in Mr. Valpy’s series of Classics. 

“ The Privileges of the University of 
Cambridge; together with additional 
observations on its Antiquities, Litera- 
ture, and Biography.” 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. 
In this work is a catalogue of Mr. Dyer's 
writings, amounting to eight pages. 
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*¢ Academic Unity; being the substance 
of a general Dissertation contained in the 
Privileges of the University of Cambridge, 
as translated from the original Latin, with 
various additions. With a Preface, 
giving some account of the Dissenting 
Colleges in the United Kingdom, and 
of the London University.” S8vo. 1827. 

In the Monthly Magazine is a series 
of articles by Mr. Dyer, entitled, «« Can- 
tabrigiana,” which it was at one time his 
intention to reprint in two separate vo- 
lumes. 





Joun Simeson, Ese. LL.D. 

Dec. 26. At his residence, Shrubs Hill, 
near Worcester, universally esteemed, 
beloved and regretted, in his 86th year, 
John Simpson, esq. LL.D. 

For more than half a century, during 
which this exemplary man resided in 
Worcester and its vicinity, his liberality 
as a contributor to all its charitable and 
scientific institutions, his private benevo- 
lence, and high moral character deservedly 
gained him the esteem and respect of all 
around him. Even on his death-bed an in- 
stance occurred of his liberality to the 
Natural History Society established in 
Worcester. A former pupil had paid him 
a visit, who in his travels had obtained 
one of the latest specimens of the talents 
in sculpture of the celebrated Canova. 
It is a statue of Omphale, wife of Her- 
cules, designed and modelled by Canova, 
but finished by Trentanove. For this 
statue he gave his pupil a draft on his 
banker for 150/. and desired it might be 
presented as a last token of his contribu- 
tions to the members with whom he was 
associated in the above society. For the 
long period of forty years Dr. Simpson 
conducted an establishment for the edu- 
cation of youth in Worcester, and by the 
manner in which he discharged that use- 
ful and honourable employment, secured 
to himself the warmest regard of his nu- 
merous pupils, and the general respect of 
their relatives and friends. Gifted by 
nature with an excellent bodily constitu- 
tion, and possessed of a richly stored mind, 
he was eminently qualified for the labo- 
rious charge ; and few instructors, if any, 
ever surpassed him in zeal, vigilance, per- 
severing industry, and strenuous exertion to 
promote the best interests of the youth 
placed under his care. By his scholars 
generally Dr. Simpson was venerated as 
a father ; and in 1826, prior to his retire- 
ment from the school, they presented him 
with a very handsome piece of plate, as a 
testimony to the kindly feeling that existed 
between the pupils and their preceptor, 
alike honourable to both. Dr. Simpson 
was never matried. His relations there- 
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fore became the peculiar objects of his care 
and liberality; particularly two of his 
nephews, both of whom he educated at 
hisownexpense. Mr. James Colville, who 
was his successor in his school, at the 
University of Oxford took the degree of 
M.A.; theother, the Rev. James Simpson, 
M.A. at present tutor of Sidney Sussex 
Coll. Cambridge ; and to whom, for the 
manner in which he distinguished himself 
in his examinations and his attentions to 
his benefactor, besides a very handsome 
donation in his lifetime, he bequeathed 
the residue of his property, after the pay- 
ment of various legacies ——. to 
nearly 25,0002. In private life the Doc- 
tor’s cheerful society, kindness of manner, 
instructive conversation, and singleness 
of heart, endeared him to all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 

The following sketch of the early days 
of this worthily-lamented individual ap- 
peared in the Elgin Courant, shortly after 
his decease :— 

‘‘ Dr. Simpson was a native of the 
parish of Rothes, in Morayshire; and was 
born in the year 1755. He was brought 
up there till he attained the age of 12 
years, when he was removed to Keith, and 
educated at the charge of a relative he had 
there, then sheriff-substitute of Banffshire. 
When he was sufficiently qualified for 
college, he was sent to Aberdeen, and 
prosecuted his studies at King’s College. 
On the completion of his college curricu- 
lum, he was employed some years as tutor 
in a respectable family in Buchan, where 
he seems to have found himself very com- 
fortable and to have experienced much 
kindness. When his services in this 
family were no longer required, he adopted 
the resolution of proceeding forthwith to 
the great metropolis and of trying his 
fortune on the other side of the Tweed. 
At this time, so scanty were his means 
and resources, that we are confidently 
assured, it was with no small difficulty he 
was enabled to muster among his friends 
a sum sufficient to carry him thither. 
Having arrived at his destination about 
the year 1780, he was employed as 
usher in a respectable academy in the 
vicinity of London, and from that time to 
the year 1826 he was assiduously engaged 
in the highly useful and honourable task of 
educating youth. In this profession his 
enthusiastic zeal and distinguished success 
were particularly remarkable. As to the 
exceeding benevolence of his disposition, 
it is beyond all praise. Many a poor re- 
lative in and about Rothes can tel!, and 
we have no doubt with the deepest grati- 
tude, of the liberality of his bounty, ex- 
perienced for many a by-gone year; and 
as to the warm interest he continued to 
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the very last to show in the cause of edu- 
cation (a cause which, we are assured, 
ever lay near his heart,) we need only 
mention, that in addition to considerable 
sums of money and presents of valuable 
books, formerly bestowed on his Alma 
mater, he has now, at the time of his 
decease (among other legacies left to his 
relatives) bequeathed the munificent sum 
of 10,0002. to King’s College, Aberdeen; 
5001. to the parish of Keith, and a like 
sum to the parish of Rothes, the interest 
of which sums is to be given to the re- 
spective parochial teachers. Such a his- 
tory—the history of a man, who, from 
comparative poverty, accumulated by his 
perseverance, assiduity, and zeal in his 
profession, a handsome fortune—should 
act as a powerful stimulus to the youth 
of our country to employ well their valu- 
able opportunities, and to cultivate dili- 
gently their mental powers, that, like the 
subject of this sketch, they may one day, 
if spared, be an honour to their friends 
and a benefit to society.” 
Rey. James Beresvorp, M.A. 

Sept. 29. At Kibworth, Leicester- 
shire, aged 76, the Rev. James Beresford, 
M.A. Rector of that parish. 

This gentleman was born at Upham in 
Hampshire on the 28th May 1764, the 
second son of Richard Beresford, esq. 
and Sarah his wife. He had four brothers 
and six sisters of whom the only survivor 
is Miss 8. Beresford. At nine years of 
age he was placed at the Charter-house 
School, and he remained there for seven 
years, leaving it with the high opinion 
and regard of his instructors, particularly 
of the head master Dr. Berdmore, to 
whom he afterwards dedicated his trans- 
lation of the Auneid. He afterwards be- 
came a Fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
tord, where he attained the degree of M.A. 
in 1798. He acquired very considerable 
literary celebrity by his satirical work en- 
titled ** The Miseries of Human Life ;”’ 
but it was one of a long series of literary 
productions, of which the titles were as 
follow ; 

‘The Aineid of Virgil ; translated inte 
English blank verse. 1794, 4to. 

The Song of the Sun, imitated from 
the ancient Icelandic Collection called the 
Edda. 1805, 8vo. 

The Battle of Trafalgar. 1805, 4to. 

The Miseries of Human Life; or, the 
Last Groans of Timothy Testy and 
Samuel Sensitive, with a few Supple- 
mentary Sighs trom Mrs. Testy. With 
which are interspersed Varieties, inciden- 
tal to the principal matter, in prose and 
verse. Lond. 1S806—7, 2 vols. vo. OF 
this work Sir Walter Scott remarked in 
a letter to Mr, Miller the publisher, that 
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‘¢ The Miseries of Human Life contain 
some wit, much humour, and perfect 
originality.” It hadan extraordinary suc- 
cess, and found abundance of imitators. 

A Discourse on Cruelty to the Brute 
Creation. 1809. 

Bibliosophia, or Book-Wisdom. 1812, 
8vo. 

A Thanksgiving Sermon. 1814, Svo. 
Does Faith insure good Works? An- 
swered in the Negative. 1814, 8vo. ° 

A Letter to Philo, in Answer to his 
Objections against an Essay on Faith 
and Works. 1815, 8vo. 

An examination of the Doctrines of 
Calvin, A Sermon. 1818. In reply to 
this was published ‘ Strictures on a Ser- 
mon entitled ‘An Examination of the 
Doctrines of Calvin,’ by the Rev. J. 
Beresford, and on a Letter to him by the 
Rev. E. T. Vaughan. By Philo.” 

On the Objects and Services of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and its diocesan and district Com- 
mittees. A Sermon. 1819, Svo. 

The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic 
Metrical Romance. 1824, 8vo. 

Stand ! an earnest Address to the friends 
of an embodied Church in England and 
Ireland. 1835, 8vo. Also some detached 
Sermons. 

‘« He contributed,” it is stated in the 
Living Authors, edit. 1798, ‘* several ex- 
quisite papers to the Looker-on, a peri- 
odical publication ; with the ingenious 
author of which (W. Roberts, esq. 
F.S.A.) he is on habits of strict intimacy ; 
among these contributions, the humorous 
imitation of Boswell’s Life of Johnson is 
singularly excellent,” His other principal 
contributions were the Tour of Senti- 
ment, the Imitations of Modern History, 
Writing, Novel-writing, and Biography ; 
the Taylor’s ‘Triumph, and the subsequent 
Mock-criticism; the Caricature of Hervey 
in Covent Garden Market; and the 
Parody of Milton’s Allegro. The looker- 
on appeared from March 1792 to Dee. 
1793. 

Mr. Beresford was presented to the 
rectory of Kibworth Beauchamp by his 
College, in 1812. In 1825, when the 
spire of that church fell from some defect 
in the foundation, he addressed a letter to 
Mr. Urban on the subject, which was 
lished, with a view of the church, in Gent. 
Mag. vol. xcv. ii. 213. In his clerical 
capacity Mr. Beresford was highly and 
universally respected. 





Joun MarsHatt, Esa. 

March 11. In Stamford-street, Black- 
friars, aged 58, John Marshall, esq. lat. 
terly au Inspector of Factories. 

He was known to the world as the 
author of several works on manufactures 
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and commerce; his principal publications 
were the 

“ Statistical Tables, Population, Re- 
venue,” &c. 4to. 183... 

“Statistical Tables of the British Em- 
pire.” 8vo. 1827. 

‘“©On the Classification of Shipping.” 
1829, 

* Rise, Progress, and Present State of 
Banking.” 1833. 

Three thousand copies of this book, on 
the motion of Mr. Hume, were purchased 
by the government at two guineas each, 
and distributed to each member of both 
Houses of Parliament, who treated them 
in the light of Parliamentary Papers; so 
that his ‘‘great work” on Statistics, as 
he used to term it, soon found its way 
to the butter shops, not a little to the 
annoyance of the compiler. Always 
a sort of hanger-on at the Home 
Office, in 1831 he was employed on 
the Commissioa to inspect the bound- 
aries of the cities and boroughs, pre- 
vious to their insertion into Schedules 
A and B inthe Reform Bill; and it is 
not much to the credit of Mr. Marshall 
that such a place as Wilton near Salis- 
bury now returns a member. His plan 
was to attach some neighbouring villages 
to the places marked out for Schedule A, 
and so by thus swelling the population 
he just fitted them for insertion in Sche- 
dule B. 

The borough of Downton in the same 
county, the property of Lord Radnor, was 
about to be doctored in this manner; but the 
indignant reproof Mr. Marshall met with 
from that public spirited nobleman, who 
insisted on its disfranchisement, and who 
was not prepared to see the great measure 
of Reform thusturned into a mockery, was 
always remembered and often alluded to. 

CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov. 28. At Malacca, East Indies, 
aged 45, the Rev. John Evans, Principal 
ot the Anglo-Chinese College in that 
settlement ; only brother of Mr. D. 
Evans, of Wyle Cops, Shrewsbury. 

Dec.19. At Gamukpore, the Rev. Fre- 
bury Wybron, a missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society, second son of George 
Wybron, esq. of Clifford-house, Hay, near 
Exeter. 

Feb. 6. Atthe Manse of Dundonald, 
aged 84, the Rev. John M’Leod, D.D. 
He was ordained to the pastoral office, in 
the Island of Harris, in 1778, and subse- 
quently filled the second charge in the 
Low Church parish of Kilmarnock, from 
whence he was translated to Dundonald 
in 1816. ‘The Rev. Doctor was a native 
of the Highlands, and so distinguished 
for his knowledge of the Gaelic language, 
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that the printing of the Bible in that 
tongue was chiefly accomplished under 
his superintendence. The Gaelic Dic- 
tionary is another monument of his Celtic 
lore—the compilation of that national 
work having been the united production 
of himself and the Rev. Dr. M‘Laughlan 

Feb. 6. At Stafford, aged 33, the Rev. 
Thomas Dickenson, B.A. late Curate ot 
Tamworth. He was of St. Edmund. 
hall, Oxford, and nephew to the Rev. 


E. Dickenson, B.D. late Rector of 
Stafford. 
Feb. 7. The Rev. Thomas Radcliffe, 


Curate of Bramham. 

Feb. 11. At St. Hilier’s, Jersey, the 
Rev. H. M. B. Barnes, eldest and only 
surviving son of the late Rev. H. Barnes, 
formerly of the Fort, and of Generew 
House, Herefordshire. He wasa Gentle- 
man Commoner of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and took his degree of B.A. in 1833 

Feb. 14. At Banstead, aged 83, the 
Rev. John Leggett, formerly Rector of 
East Tisted, Hants. Mr. Leggett was 
originally a dissenter, but entering into 
the church, was first Curate at Hemel 
Hampstead, and afterwards Assistant 
Curate of Hammersmith for thirty-four 
years, from 1788 to 1822, and on leaving 
that place received an address from the 
inhabitants, which is printed in Faulkner’s 
History of the parish, p. 205. Whilst 
Curate of Hammersmith, he assisted in 
the education of the youth of both sexes 
in boarding schools and private families. 
Mr. Leggett, at the age of 62, married a 
young lady of 26; and retired in 1822 on 
being presented to the rectory of East 
Tisted, Hants, by James Scott, esq. 
whose son he had educated. He had 
recently resigned that living. 

At Hemingford, Hunts. the Rev. H. 
Linton, D.D. of Dinton, Wilts. He was 
the son of the Rev. John Linton, of 
Freiston in Lincolnshire ; was matricu- 
lated of Lincoln college, Oxford, May 
26, 1770 ; elected toa Demyship of Mag- 
dalen college; proceeded B.A. 1774, 
M.A. 1776, B.D. 1786, and D.D. 1797; 
and was presented to Dinton by Magda- 
len college in 1800. 

Aged 70, the Rev. John Trefusis, Vi- 
car of St. Columb Major, and Rector of 
Southill with Callington, co. Cornwall; 
great-uncle to Lord Clinton. He was 
the second son of George Cotton Tretu- 
sis, esq. by the Hon. Anne St. John, 
fifth daughter of John tenth Lord St. 
John ; was matriculated of Oriel College, 
Oxford, April 13, 1791; proceeded B.A. 
1795, and M.A. 1802; was instituted to 
St. Columb Major in 1798, and to South. 
ill in 1802. The former living, the 
yearly value of which is 12961, is in the 
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patronage of E. Walker; the latter, value 
748i. of Lord Ashburton. 

At Thorpe Malzor, Northampton- 
shire, aged 80, the Rev. John Young, 
Rector of that parish, and of Akeley 
cum Stockholt, Bucks. He was the 
son of Allen Young, esq. of Orlingbury, 
Northamptonshire, was educated at Win- 
chester ; elected to a Fellowship of New 
College, as Founder’s Kin, in 1778, suc- 
ceeding to the vacancy made by the late 
Dr. Wall, and proceeded to the degree of 
B.C.L. Dec. 17, 1787. He was pre- 
sented to Akeling by New College, in 
1789, and thereupon resigned his Fellow- 
ship; and to Thorpe Malzor in 1793 by 
P. Maunsell, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Bath, the Rev. James 
Jane, Rector of Remenham, Berks. He 
was a native of Chepstow; was matricu- 
lated of Jesus college, Oxford, at the 
early age of fourteen, Jan. 22, 1780; pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1783, M.A. 1786, B.D. 
1793, and was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1798. 

Feb. 17. Aged 80, the Rev. Thomas 
Pearson, Vicar of Sparsholt, Berks. He 
was born at Kirkby Stephen in West- 
morland; m xtriculated at Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxforc, Dec. 18, 1780; proceeded 
B.A. 1784, M.A. 1788, B.D. 1797; and, 
having been elected Fellow of Queen’s, 
was presented by that Society to the vi- 
carage of Sparsholt in 1803. 

At Stourbridge, aged 51, the Rev. 
Thomas Rogers, eldest son of the late 
Daniel Rogers, esq. of Wassellgrove. 

Feb.19. At Diss, the Rev. Thomas 
Bull, Rector of Elveden, Suffolk, to which 
he was instituted in 1796. 

At Harworth, Nottinghamshire, aged 
90, the Rev. William Downes, Vicar of 
that parish (in the patronage of the Duke 
of Norfolk), for sixty years, and for sixty- 
seven years Governor of the Hospital 
Chapel, Sheffield. 

At Poole, aged 67, the Rev. John 
Onsby, Assistant Minister of St. James’s 
in that town, and for many years Chap- 
Jain to the Middlesex County Prison. 

Feb. 20. At Long Ashton, Somerset, 
aged 81, the Rev. Israel Lewis, Vicar of 
that parish, a Justice of the Peace, and 
Deputy Lieutenant of that county. He 
was the son of the Rev. Leyson Lewis, 
of Cayo, co. Carmarthen ; was matricu- 
lated of Jesus college, Oxford, April 4, 
1781, but removed to St. Alban hall, and 
proceeded B.A. 1792, M.A. 1793. He 
was instituted to Long Ashton, in 1794, 
and he died on the 47th anniversary of his 
induction. 

Feb. 24. Aged 42, the Rev. John Mor- 
ris Edwards, Vicar of Towyn, Merio- 
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nethshire, to which he was collated by the 
Bishop of Bangor in 1827. 

Feb. 27. Aged 53, the Rev. Thomas 
Oldfield Bartlett, Rector of Swanage, 
Dorsetshire. He was the eldest son of 
the late Thomas Bartlett, esq. of Ware- 
ham, and was presented to Swanage in 
1817 by Mr. Calcraft. 

At Scarning, Norfolk, aged 66, the 
Rev. L. Walton, Perpetual Curate 
of Wendling and Langham, and for 
many years Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School at Scarning. 

Lately. At the residence of his brother 
in Penryn, aged 38, the Rev. Thomas 
Lovell Bluett, B.A. son of the late Rev. 
T. L. Bluett, Vicar of Mullion. He 
was of Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

The Rev. W. J. Browne, Curate of Re- 
denhall, Norfolk. 

At Royston, Herts, aged 67, the Rev. 
Samuel Cautherley, Vicar of that parish, 
to which he was presented by Lord Dacre, 
in 1818. His funeral was attended by 
many of the neighbouring clergy, and by 
nearly a hundred of the gentry and trades- 
men of the town. 

In Dublin, at an advanced age, tae 
Rev. Hosea Guinness, LL.D. He was 
appointed Chaplain to the late Royal 
Dublin regiment on the 3d. Dec. 1794, 
and placed on the retired full pay on the 
reduction of that corps in 1795. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, aged 56, 
the Right Rev. H. P. Halbeck, Bishop 
of the United Brethren’s Church, and 
superintendent of their missions in South 
Africa. 

Aged 32, the Rev. Warner H. Hannagan, 
late Curate of Houghton le Spring, Dur- 
ham. 

At Nenagh, the Rev. Thomas Hawkes- 
worth, Rector of Kiluran, and formerly 
Vicar- general of the Archdiocese of Tuam. 

The Rev. Thomas Quin, M.A. Trea- 
surer of the Cathedral church of St. 
Mary, Limerick. 

The Rev. C. A. Richardson, formerly 
Curate of Witham, Essex, and sub- 
sequently Curate of St. John’s, Wapping. 

At his residence, Cefn Park, Denbigh- 
shire, the Rev. Nathaniel Roberts, the 


‘last surviving member of the family of 


Trefedrid and Henfache. 

In Jamaica, the Rev. 7. W. Spencer, 
eldest son of the Rev. W. Spencer, Vicar 
of Dronfield, Derbyshire. 

At Saddleworth, Yorkshire, in his 
63rd year, the Rev. John Sutcliffe, 
formerly Curate of that parish, and for 
forty years Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School of Haworth. Mr. Sut- 
cliffe was the last of the ancient order of 
servitors in University college, Oxford; 
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attained the degree of M.A. in 
1812. 

March 2. At Filecknoe, Northamp- 
tonshire, aged65, the Rev. Thomas Gel- 
dart, Vicar of Wolfhamcote, and Per- 
petual Curate of Upper Shuckburgh. 
He was presented to the latter by Sir 
F.. Shuckburgh in 1804. 

March 3. Aged 76, the Rev. William 
Cockin, Rector of Minchinhampton cum 
Rodborough and Cherrington, Glouces- 
tershire. He was of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1790, and was presented to 
the former living in 1806, and to the 
latter in 1814, 

March 5. At Edinburgh, the Right 
Rev. James Walker, D.D. Bishop in 
Edinburgh and Primus of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church. He was formerly of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1793, M.A. 1796. He 
was ordained to the holy ministry in 1793. 
Having occasion, some years afterwards, 
to be at Rome, he signalised himself as 
the first Protestant clergyman who esta- 
blished a regular service there, and ad- 
ministered the holy communion to the 
English residents. For a considerable 
number of years he was minister of St. 
Peter’s Chapel in Edinburgh; but in- 
creasing infirmities obliged him long ago 
to resign that charge. In 1830, having 
been elected by the Episcopal Clergy of 
Edinburgh, &c. to succeed Dr. Sandford 
in that see, he was consecrated to the 
same, and after the death of Bishop Gleig 
was appointed Primus, or first Bishop. 
He also occupied, till very lately, the 
chair of the Pantonian Professorship (the 
occupant of which has the care of the 
young men intended for the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland), and was highly re- 
spected for his acquirements as a theolo- 
gian. The death of this venerable Prelate 
is much lamented by all who had the plea- 
sure of knowing his amiable and Christian 
qualities. For some years past he had 
been aftlicted with a rheumatic affection, 
first caught in crossing the Alps many 
years ago ; and latterly, although not con- 
fined to his bed, he had been unable to 
move without assistance. Except as the 
writer of some single sermons, and the 
editor of Bishop Jolly’s Sunday Services, 
to which he prefixed an interesting Me- 
moir, we are not aware that Bishop Wal- 
ker has appeared before the world as an 
author. 

March 6. Aged 84, the Rev. Chris- 
topher Fleet, Rector of Durweston-with- 
Bryanstone, and of Lytchet Maltravers, 
Dorsetshire. He was of King’s college, 
Cambridge, B. A. 1780, M.A. 1783; was 
presented to Durweston in 1793 by E. 
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B. Portman, esq. and to Lytchet Mal- 
travers in 1832. 

March 7. Tunbridge Wells, aged 63, 
the Rev. Robert Mayne, Rector of Limps- 
field, esq. He was of Christchurch, 
Oxford, M.A. 1803, and was presented 
to Limpsfield in 1806 by W. Leveson 
Gower, esq. 

Mareh 10. The Rev. Henry Plimley, 
Chancellor of the diocese of Chichester, 
Vicar of Cuckfield, and for nearly forty 
years Vicar of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
He was of Hertford college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1791; was presented to St. Leo- 
nard, Shoreditch, in 1801 by the Arch- 
deacon of London; and collated to Cuck- 
fieldin 1817 by Dr. Buckner, then Bishop 
of Chichester. 

Marchi. At Torquay, aged 29, the 
Rey. John Hepworth Gresham, Vicar of 
Barnby-upon-Don, Yorkshire. He was 
of St. Jobn’s college, Cambridge, M.A. 
183.., and was presented to his living by 
his father, T. Gresham, esq. 

At Glasgow, the Rev. William M‘ Turk, 
D. D. Professor of Church History in 
that University, to which he was ap- 
pointed by the Crown in 1807. 

The Rev. Edward Tellet, Perpetual 
Curate of Monk Hopton and Vicar of 
Much Wenlock, Salop. He was pre- 
sented to the former living in 1820 by 
Lord Wenlock, and to the latter in 1835 
by Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart, 

March 12. The Rev. John Cobb 
Whicher, for forty-five years Rector of 
Stopham, Sussex. 

March 13. At Throwleigh, Devon- 
shire, the Rev. W. J. Birdwood, Rector 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
in 1807 by the Lord Chancellor. 

March 15. At Wells, aged 58, the 
Rev. Charles Henry Pulsford, M.A.a 
Canon Residentiary of that cathedral, 
and Vicar of Burnham, Somerset. He 
obtained the former preferment in 1826, 
and his living in 1827 from the Dean and 
Chapter, 

March 16. The Rev. Samuel Crade, 
B.A. the venerable Minister of the Holy 
Trinity chapel, Bordesley, near Birming- 
ham, in the parish of Aston, and presen- 
tation of the Vicar. 

At Paris, in his 40th year, the Rev. 
Robert Hutchinson, M.A. formerly In- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s church, Notting- 
ham. He was a native of St. lve’s in 
Huntingdonshire; and was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1822. On leaving Nottingham, 
Mr. Hutchinson was presented by his 
congregation with a very handsome silver 
salver, and a communion service for 
the pocket, as a testimonial of their 
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esteem. He had been married only seven 
months. 

At Thornthwaite, near Keswick, aged 
74, the Rev. Joseph Lancaster, \or nearly 
half a century Perpetual Curate of that 
chapelry, in the nomination of the Vicar 
of Crosthwaite. 

At Billingham, Isle of Wight, aged 
74, the Rev. James Worsley, Vicar of 
Thorley. He was born at Chale, in the 
Isle of Wight, the son of the Rev. Fran- 
cis Worsley, Fellowof New coll. Oxford ; 
was educated at Winchester, and admitted 
of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, in 
Jan. 1785, being then seventeen; but, a 
vacancy occurring by the promotion of 
the late Bishop Huntingford to a fellow- 
ship of Winton, he obtained a scholar- 
ship at New college, within the year, and 
entering upon the law line proceeded 
B.C.L. Dec. 17, 1793. Inthe next year 
he vacated his fellowship by marriage, and 
in 1802 became Vicar of ‘Thorley. He 
was also one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Hants, 
and for many years discharged the duties 
of chairman of the petty sessions with 
such urbanity of manner and strict im- 
partiality to justice as secured him uni- 
versal confidence and respect. 

March 20. Aged 81, the Rev. John 
Evans, Curate ot Liandiloryan, Brecon- 
shire. 

At Shaftesbury, aged 80, the Rev. 
W. A. Wilkins. 

March 22. At Norwich, aged 73, the 
Rev. George William Smyth, late of 
Reymerstone, Norfolk, and Vicar of 
Bawdsey, Suffolk, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1820 by the Lord Chancellor. 

March26. At Ovingdean, near Brighton, 
aged 40, the Rev. J. Marshall, Vicar of 
that parish, to which he was presented by 
his father. 

March 27. Aged 67, the Rev. Thomas 
Chester, of Ledsham, Yorkshire. 

March 31. At Formby, Lancashire, 
aged 30, the Rev. Thomas Bowman, B.A. 
late Curate of Quedgeley, Gloucestershire, 

April 1. At Lilliput, Hornchurch, 
Kssex, aged 75, the Rev. James Bearblock, 
one of the Chaplains to the Hon. Board 
of Ordnance. He was formerly Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1789, M.A. 1792. 

At Ashbourne, co. Derby, aged 79, the 
Rev. Melville Horne, father of the Rey. 
Edward Horne, Rector of St. Lawrence 
and St. John, Southampton. 

April 3. At Oundle, aged 53, the Rev. 
John Shillibeer, M.A. Master of the 
Grammar School, and Rector of Stoke 
Doyle. He was brother to the projector 
and large proprietor of omnibuses in the 
na. He was of Jesus college, 
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Cambridge, B.A. 1828, and was instituted 
to Stoke Doyle in 1833. 

April4, At Axbridge, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Wright, for 45 years a laborious Cu- 
rate in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 

April 6. At Merriott, near Crewkerne, 
aged 40, the Rev. R. 4. Templeman. 

April7. At Bristol, the Rev. Henry 
Green, Vicar of All Saints in that city, 
and of Upton Snodsbury, Worcester- 
shire. He was presented to All Saints, 
Bristol, in 1815, by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Bristol ; and was instituted to Up- 
ton Snodsbury in 1828 on his own pre- 
sentation. is body was interred on the 
15th at All Saints, Bristol, with every 
mark of respect, about forty clergy and 
many other gentlemen attending. 

April 9, At Newbury, Berkshire, the 
Rev. E. W. Morris, formerly Assistant 
Minister of St. Paul’s church, Burslem. 

April 11. In Fitzroy-square, Middle- 
sex, aged 25, the Rev. Cosmo Charles 
Orme, of Sleaford, Lincolnshire, youngest 
son of the late Major Alexander Orme. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1839. 

At Kensington, aged 49, the Rev. 
Henry Stuart Taylor, formerly ct Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1814. 

April 14. The Rev. F. Salt, M.A. 
for thirty-five years Master of Wem free- 
grammar-school. 

At Claydon, Bucks, aged 66, the Rev. 
Thomas Wright, Rector of Middle Clay- 
don, and Vicar of Steeple and East Clay- 
don. He was presented to these churches 
by Sir H. Verney in 1820, 

April 15. At Elsted, Sussex, aged 
31, the Rev. William Henry Clinton 
Chester, Rector of that parish, late of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge. He was 
presented to Elsted by Lord Selsey in 
1833 


April 17. At Wick, co. Caithness, 
aged 33, the Rev. John Revett Sheppard, 
Rector of Thwaite, Suffolk, to which he 
was presented in 1830 by the executors of 
J. W. Sheppard, esq. 

April 1g. At Longsight, near Man- 
chester, the Rev. Owen Lloyd, Perpetual 
Curate of Langdale, Westmoreland, to 
which he was presented in 1829 by the 
Rector of Grasmere. 

April 20. Aged 84, the Rev. John : 
Hall, tor fifty-four years Vicar of Chew 
Magna with Dundry, Somersetshire. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

March 17. At Putney, Rosamond, 
wife of Wm. Lynn Smart, esq. of Tre- 
whitt House, Northumberland. 

March 18. In Chapel-st. Grosvenor- 
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sq., aged 70, the Rt. Hon. Elizabeth 
Emily dowager Countess of Westmeath. 
She was the eldest dau. of Charles first 
Marquess of Drogheda, by Lady Ann 
Seymour, eldest dau. of Francis first 
Marquess of Hertford, and became in 
1797 the 2d wife of George Frederick 
seventh Earl of Westmeath. She was 
left a widow in 1814, having had a family 
of six children, four of whom are still 
living. 

March 19. At Islington, 
Dillon, esq. of Mincing-lane. 

In South-st., Grosvenor-sq., Miss 
Ethelinda Jeaffreson, of Kilburn Priory, 

At Kensington, aged 24, Sophia 
Shirley, second dau. of the late H. G. 
Codd, esq. 

March 20. Mr. Painter, late of Fins- 
bury-pl., and Oxford-st., upholsterer, 
whose warehouse, formerly “ The Temple 
of the Muses,” the shop of the well 
known bookseller Lackington, was re- 
cently burnt down. 

March 21. The Most Hon. Anne, 
Marchioness of Winchester. She was 
the second dau. of the late Mr. John 
Andrews, was married to the Marquess in 
1800, and had a family of eight children, 
seven of whom survive her ladyship. 
Her body was taken for interment to the 
family vault at Amport. 

March 22. At Manley House, Ken- 
nington Common, aged79, Mrs. Sarah 
Cawthorn. 

At Hampstead, W. H. Nevett, esq. of 
Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 

In Doughty-st., aged 87, the relict of 
Lyon de Symons, esq. of Clapham- 
common. 

March 24. In Grosvenor-sq., aged 
53, Joseph Gulston, esq. 

Aged 27, Mary Ann, elder dau. of 
John Ord, esq. of Upper Clapton. 

In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl., aged 
32, Robert Gibson, esq. of Penydarran 
Ironworks, Merthyr. 

Aged 79, John Shepherd, esq. of Bart- 
lett’s-buildings, Holborn, and of Worth, 
Sussex. 

March 27. At Cold Harbour-lane, 
Camberwell, aged 76, Joseph Harvey, 
formerly of the firm of Darton and Har- 
vey, Gracechurch-st, booksellers. 

March 29. At St. John’s Wood, Isa- 
bella, wife of C. W. Warner, esq. her 
Majesty’s Solicitor-Gen. for Trinidad. 

At Stoke Newington, Eliza, dau. of 
the late T. Bradshaw, esq. of Mile Cross 
Lodge, Down, Ireland. 

Aged 63, W. D. Cordell, esq. late of 
Broad-street-buildings. 

At Camberwell, aged 73, Mrs. Jane 
Livesey, of Kent Ledge, Hanwell. 

At Devonport-st. Oxford-terr. Hyde- 
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park, aged 72, Mary, relict of Emerson 
Dowson, esq. 

March 31. At the residence of her 
brother, Henry Brandreth, esq. in Jer- 
myn-st. aged 73, Mary, relict of the late 
William Smallbones, esq. of Lewisham. 

April 1. At Clapham, aged 35, John 
O’Brien, esq. M.D. late of the 7th Royal 
Fusiliers. 

April 2. In Park-lane, aged nearly 
74, the Most Noble Susan Duchess dow- 
ager of Marlborough. She was the se- 
cond dau. of John 7th Earl of Galloway, 
K.T. by his second wife Anne, dau. of 
Sir James Dashwood, Bart.; was mar- 
ried in 1791 to George late Duke of 
Marlborough, and was left his widow in 
March last year, having had issue six 
children, of whom only one, the present 
Duke, now survives. Her Grace’s body 
was interred in the chapel at Blenheim 
on the 12th April. During the last year 
no less than four members of the family 
died: —the Duke of Marlborough in 
March; Lord Charles Spencer Churchill, 
on the 29th April ; Lady Charles Spen- 
cer Churchill, wife of the last-mentioned 
nobleman; and Lord John Churchill, 
Capt. R.N. who died in China when in 
command of the Druid. 

At Pentonville, aged 62, William Ri- 
chardson, esq. of Walbrook, Deputy and 
for upwards of twenty _ one of the 
representatives of that Ward in the Court 
of Common Council. His remains were 
interred in St. Stephen’s church, Wal- 
brook. 

At Woolwich, aged 41, Frederick 
Leeds Edridge, esq. late Lieut. R. Art. 

April 3. In Chester-terr. Regent’s- 
park, aged 58, Mary Ann, widow of W. 
Cardale, esq. of Bedford-row. 

In Hans-pl. aged 83, the relict of the 
late Mr. Vulliamy, of Pall Mall. 

In York-pl. City-road, in her 7th year, 
Sarah Catharine, eldest dau. of Jas. P. 
André, esq. jun. 

At Kilburn, aged 67, R. Edlin, esq., 
of St. James’s-st. 

April4. In Grosvenor-st. Jane, relict 
of Adm. Sotheron. 

At Peckham, aged 77, Mrs. Sarah 
Harrison, sister to the late Jonathan 
Harrison, esq. of Lewes. 

April 5. In Tavistock-sq. aged 63, 
G. Davies, esq. 

In Milbank-st. Westminster, aged 98, 
James 'Tappenden, esq. 

Elizabeth, widow ot William Lother- 
ington, esq. of Mile End. 

April 6. In Mabledon-pl. by falling 
from a window, aged 66, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas Dorville, late of the Grenadier 
Guards. He was made Lieut. 9th Foot 
1796, Lieut. and Capt. ey Guards 
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1803, brevet Major 1811, Capt. and Lt.- 
Col. Ist Foot Guards 1813. 

April 8. 1n Upper Brook-st. aged 83, 
the relict of John Cookson, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 62, Anne, wife of 
Sam. Kenning, M.D. 

In Montague-sq. aged 82, Major John 
Yardley Bradford, of the East India 
Company’s Service. 

April9. In Lower Seymour-st. Ele- 
anor, wife of Edw. S. Blundell, esq. M.D. 

Aged 75, Mary Ann, wife of George 
Woodfall, esq. of Great Dean’s-yard, 

Westminster. 

Aged 44, Caroline, relict of Charles 
Lemon Greaves, esq. of Chelsea. 

April 11. At Hampstead, aged 77, 
G. Spowers, esq. 

In Wilton-crescent, aged 75, William 
Maxwell, esq. 

April 12. At Paddington, aged 86, 
Thomas Vincent, esq. 

April 13. In Tavistock-sq. aged 83, 
George Fournier, esq. formerly of Staines. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 65, Samuel 
Elliott, esq. 

April 14. At Walthamstow, aged 79, 
Thomas Wilson, esq. 

At Upper Tooting, aged 31, Edward 
Oldham, esq. 

In the Kent-road, aged 80, Mrs. E. 
Newman, widow of W. L. Newman, esq. 
City Solicitor. 

April 15. In Mornington-cres. Hamp- 
stead-road, Martha, wife of John Mais, 
esq. Kingston, Jamaica, 

In Sloane-st. Elizabeth, relict of Ed- 
ward Nash, esq. of Wolberton, Sussex. 

J. T. Willott, esq. of Aldermanbury, 

In Ebury-st. Eaton-sq. aged 75, Mary, 
relict of John Best, esq. of Isington, 
Hants. 

Aged 49, R. 
Gordon-sq. 

In Hyde Park-terr. Elizabeth, relict 
of Thomas Jenkyn Gee, esq. of Isle- 
worth, 

In Portland-pl. aged 18, Michael Ba- 
ker, third son of the Rev, J. Kirby, of 
Mayfield, Sussex. 

April 16. In Oxford-sq. Hyde-park, 
Elizabeth Goore, wife of David Pollock, 
of the Middle Temple, esq. Q.C. 

Aged 70, William Barber, esq. of Ful- 
ham-road, Brompton. 

At Kensington, aged 82, Catharine, 
widow of J. Buttar, esq. and the last 
surviving dau, of the late Rev. P. May- 
son, of Frome Selwood, Somerset. 

April 18. In_ King’s Bench-walk, 
Temple, Colin Mackenzie, esq. special 
pleader. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple July 1813, and attended 
the Common Law Courts and Western 
Circuit. 
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At West Lodge, Clapham.common, 
aged 82, John Nixon, esq. 

In Cambridge.st. Connaught-sq. aged 
54, Ann, relict of Major Alexander Wat- 
kins, of the Bengal Artillery. 

In York-terr. Regent’s-pk. J. Kruger, 


esq. 

Tat Herne-hill, aged 80, 'T. Bliss, esq. 

April 19, At Brixton, in his 79th year, 
Mr. John Crosthwaite, late of Fenchurch 
Street, who by bis good nature and kind 
disposition was endeared to a large circle, 
and his acts of kindness will be remem- 
bered with grateful feelings by many in 
distant climes ; indeed it might be truly 
said, he was always ‘hand and heart 
opened wide to his friend.” 


Beps.— April 8. At Bedford, aged 47, 
Thomas Gwyn Elger, esq. late Mayor, 
and one of the magistrates of that bo- 
rough. 

April 15, At Leighton Buzzard, aged 
50, Mary, wife of John Dollin Bassett, 
banker. 

Berxs.—March22. At Oldfield Lodge, 
Maidenhead, aged 44, Mary, wife of W. 
Fielder, esq. 

March 25. Aged 53, Richard Norris, 
esq. of Abington Hall. 

At Windsor, aged 65, Quartermaster 
Varley, one of the Military Knights of 
Windsor, formerly of the Royal Horse 
Guards. His body was honoured with 
a grand military funeral, the first that 
has taken place since the alteration of 
the establishment of the Poor Knights. 

April 11, At Reading, aged 81, Wil- 
liam Foster, esq. 

April 15. At Sonning, near Reading, 
aged 81, Jane, relict of John Wightwick 
Knightley, esq. of Offchurch Bury, 
Warwickshire. 

April 19. At Camden House, Read- 
ing, in her 5th year, Ellen-Sophia, third 
dau. of John Richards, jun. esq. F.S.A. 

Bucks.—April 6. At Aylesbury, the 
relict of John Turner, esq. of Brill. 

CamBriIpGeE.—March 20. At Cam- 
bridge, aged 23, John Charles Constable, 
esq. of Jesus College, and of Cunning- 
ham-pl. St. John’s-wood, London. 

April 10. At Cambridge, aged 21, 
John Hampden Emery, esq. of Glaston- 
bury, Scholar of St. John’s College. 

April 12. At Cambridge, Elizabeth 
Roylance, wife of the Rev. J. J. Blunt, 
D.D. Margaret Prof. of Divinity. 

Cuesuire.—March 16. At Churton 
Lodge, near Chester, Vernon Poole 
Royle, esq. late of Wrexham. 

March 28. At Latchford, aged 77, 
Margaret, relict of James Allen, esq. 
late of Great Tower-st. 
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Lately. At Tarporley, aged 28, Charles 
Rokeby, youngest son of the late Rev. 
Thos. Maddock, Preb. of Chester. 

CuMBERLAND.—March 7. At Carlisle, 
aged 70, Margaret, dau. of the late T. 
Pattenson, esq. of Melmerby hall. 

Dersy.—March 18. At Stonecliffe, 
Bakewell, aged 27, George Hunter, esq. 
late of Harcourt-buildings, Temple. 

April 10. At Spondon, Samuel C. 
Hilton, esq. late Capt. 76th Regt. 

Devon.—March 17. At Exeter, aged 
74, John Fry, formerly of Bristol, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

March 18. At Yarcombe, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Pa!mer. 

March 21. At Plymouth, aged 86, 
Elizabeth, widow of David Davies, esq. 
of Windsor. 

April 3. At Topsham, aged 78, Anne, 
— of Robert Carter, esq. Commander 


April 6. At Knapp, Northam, aged 
86, Harriet, relict of Nicholas Barnewall, 
esq. of Exmouth. 

April 8. At Brixton, aged 57, Major 
William Gordon, formerly in the service 
of the East India Company. 

Lately. At Barnstaple, Thos, Copner, 
esq. one of the Coroners of the county. 

Dorsret.—April 1. At Whitchurch 
Canonicorum, aged 68, Anne, widow of 
the Rt. Rev. William Ward, D.D. Bi- 
shop of Sodor and Man, 

April 3. At Poole, Elizabeth, wife 
of John Kynaston, esq, and— 

April 15. Aged 86, J. Kynaston, esq. 

DuruaM.—March 17. Aged 92, Mrs. 
Bradley, widow of Thos. Bradley, esq. 
ot Greatham ; for seventy years a mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan connection, 

March 20. At Neasham hall, Lieut.- 
Col. Cookson, late of the 80th regt. and 
brother of Joseph Cookson, esq. of 
Clifton. 

April 12. At Westoe, aged 73, G. 
Marshall, esq. 

Essex.—March 18. Aged 93, Mrs. 
Sophia Jane Maria Beal Bonnell, relict 
of James Beal Bonnell, esq. of Upton 
house, Essex, and Pelling-place, Old 
Windsor, Berks. She bas left as her heir 
Miss Mary Anne Harvey, who assumes, 
by royal license, the name of Bonnell. 

March 27. Aged 37, Hannah, wife of 
John F. Powell, esq. of Walthamstow. 

March 28, At Great Horkesley, aged 
64, Mrs. A. Mure. 

March 30. At 
Vigne, esq. 

GtoucestER.— March 24. At the Fort, 
Bristol, aged 52, Thomas Tyndall, esq. 

March 25. At Yate, aged 85, Toby 
Walker Sturge, of the Society of Friends. 

Lately. At Clifton, Harriet, widow of 


Woodford, Thomas 
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Sir N. Colthurst, Bart. of Ardrun, Cork. 
She was the 2nd dau. of the Rt. Hon, 
D. Latouche, and was Jeft a widow in 
1795, having had issue the late Sir Ni- 
cholas Conway Colthurst, Bart. and two 
daughters. 

At Twining, the residence of J. W. 
Martin, esq. aged 68, Maria, widow of 
the Rev. George Martin. 

At Cheltenham, aged three months, 
Charles, son of Sir S. O. Gibbes, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, aged 55, Maria, wife 
of John Kennedy, esq. of Dunbrody- 
park, co. Wexford. 

At Drybrook, in the Forest of Dean, 
aged 57, Mr. James Bennett. As an ex- 
tensive proprietor of collieries and other 
works in the forest, which, commencing 
at the early period of twelve years of age, 
he carried on with considerable enterprise 
and perseverance, he provided ‘employ- 
ment for several hundred men and boys. 
He was attended to his last home in the 
family vault at Mitcheldean church by 
upwards of 700 foresters. 

April 5. At Kington, near Thornbury, 
Martha, wife of Col. Hector Maclaine, 
only child and heiress of the late William 
Osborne, esq. of Kington. 

At Clifton, aged 73, Frances, widow 
of John Jones, esy. of Woolley-house, 
near Bradford, Wilts, eldest dau. of the 
late Joseph Mortimer, esq. of Trow- 
bridge. 

April 15. At Cheltenham, aged 68, 
Frances, relict of George Smith, esq. of 
Woodcote, Epsom. 

Hants. — March 14. At Woodvale, 
Cowes, I. W. aged 19, Frances Ann, 
only dau. of Capt. Ffarington, R.N, 

March 24. At Southampton, aged 
80, Maria, widow of James Burn, esq. 

March 31, At Lymington, Benjamin 
Hall Brown, esq. solicitor. 

Lately. At Portsmouth, aged 82, 
Frances, relict of Elias Bruce Arnaud, 
esq. a Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate 
for Hants. 

At Westbrooke, I. W. aged 87, the 
relict of J. Hambrough, esq. of Here- 
ford-st. London, and Marchwood, Hants, 

Aged 77, James Edwards, esq. of 
Compton House, 

April7. At Ventnor, I. W. aged 23, 
Emma Eliza, dau. of the Rev. Jobu 
Collinson, of Lamesley, co. Durham. 

April 11. The wite of Lieut.-Gen, 
Blunt, of Shirley, Southampton. 

Herts.—Lately. At Hertford, Caro- 
line, fourth dau. of the late Rev. Ed- 
mund Heysham, Rector of Little Munden, 

Krnt.—March 12. At Hawkhurst, 
Paul Marriott Wynch, esq. late of the 
E, I. C, service. 
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March 25. At Dover, aged 78, J. T. 
James, esq. 

March 26. At Faversham, aged 21, 
George, only son of John Perkins, esq. 

March 28. At Pickhurst, near Hayes, 
aged 21, Caroline Anne, only dau. of 
Lady Caroline Morland. 

Lately. At Bridge, aged 73, Elizabeth, 
relict of John Hartly, esq. 

Mary Jane, wife of the Rev. R. G. 
Greene, Chaplain of Sandgate. 

April 3. At Bishopsbourne rectory, 
aged 88, Catharine, widow of the Rev. 
George Holcombe, D.D. Preb. of West- 
minster. 

April 12. Aged 33, Eliza Jane, wife 
of Delamark Banks, esq. High Sheriff of 
Kent. 

Lancaster.—March 20. At Liver- 
pool, aged 80, the widow of T. Cheva- 
lier, esq. of South Audley-st. 

At his residence, Bispham Hall, near 
Wigan, John Holt, esy. He has be- 
queathed all his estates to a distant rela- 
tive named Mills, a poor farmer residing 
in Cheshire, who has thus unexpectedly 
become the owner of a property worth 
20002. a year, and assumes, by royal 
licence, the name of Holt (see the Ga- 
zette Promotions). 

Mupptesex.—March 17. At Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, aged 77, Mr. Bowen, a re- 
sident surgeon of that celebrated school 
for nearly 50 years. 

March 19. At Twickenham, aged 69, 
Sophia Otto, only dau. of the late J. O. 
Bayes, esq. of Antigua. 

March 26. At Northend House,Twick- 
enham, aged 76, Rebecca, relict of the 
late Henry C. Senior, esq. 

At Twickenham, aged 100 years and 
10 months, Eliza, relict of Lieut.-Gen. 
Henry Lister, late of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

April 10. At Hillingdon, Charlotte 
Maria, wife of Algernon Greville, esq. 
Bath King of Arms. She was the daugh- 
ter of Richard Henry Cox, esq. was 
married in 1827, and has left issue two 
daughters and one son. 

At Finchley, aged 88, John 
Pouncy, esq. 

April 17. At Twickenham, Robert 
Parrott, esq. of St. Martin’s-place. 

Monmovutu.—April 4. Catharine Ag- 
nes, wife of Henry Francis Worsley, 
esq. of Woodhill, and youngest dau. of 
the late Benjamin Blackden, esq. of Bled- 
low, Bucks. 

Norro.k.—March 18. At Coltishall, 
aged 47, Robert Hawes, esq. 

March 30. Aged 87, T. Hawkins, 
esq. of St. George’s, Norwich. 

April 1. At Downham-market, aged 


W. 


75, Colonel Say. 
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April 5. The wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Allen, of Wimbotsham, second dau. 
of ‘the late Rev. P. Bell, Vicar of Stow 
Bardolph. 

NortuamMpron.—4pril7. At North- 
ampton, aged 66, Frances Henrietta El- 
derton, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Elderton, Vicar of Aldbourne, Wilts. 

Norts.—March 17. At South Cal- 
lingham, Sarah, eldest dau. of Thomas 
Smith Woolley, Assistant Tithe Com- 
missioner and Land Agent. 

April 12. At Bridgeford-on-the-Hill, 
aged 74, Walter Beaumont, esq. 

Oxrorp.—March 23. At St. John’s 
college, Oxford, Miss Charlotte Eliza- 
beth Wynter. 

April 3. At Swanston, Whitchurch, 
aged 73, George Jackson, esq. 

SaLor.— March 16. Beatrice Han- 
nah, widow of the Rev. Joseph Lang- 
ford, Rector of the first portion of Pon- 
tesbury. 

Lately. At Shrewsbury, aged 63, Wm. 
Jones, esq. 

April 1. At Longnor Hall, near 
Shrewsbury, aged 87, Robert Burton, esq. 

Somerset. — March 16. At Batb, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Richard Craw- 
ley, Rector of Rotherfield, Sussex. 

March 18. At Chard, aged 71, George 
Bagster, esq. formerly of St. Pancras. 

March 23. At Bath, the relict of 
Colthurst Bateman, esq. of Bedford 
House, co. Kerry. 

March 27. At Bath, the youngest 
dau. of the late William Taylor, esq. of 
Greenwich, and niece of Adm. Taylor. 

Lately. At Langford, Margaret, fourth 
dau. of the late Sir Robert Synge, Bart. 

April13. Aged 77, Catharine, widow 
of the Rev. Dr. Jenkyns, formerly Mas- 
ter of the Grammar School in Bridgwater. 

SrarrorpD.—March 18. At Uttoxeter, 
aged 63, Thomas Bladon, esq. 

March 27. At Burton-upon- Trent, 
aged 77, Mrs. Eliza Dancer. 

Surrey.—March 23. At Mortlake, 
aged 92, Valentina, the only remaining 
dau. of the late Lilie Smith Aynscomb, 
esq. of St. Leonard’s Hill, Berks. 

March 31. At Putney-heath, aged 86, 
Charlotte, widow of John Sargent, esq., 
of Lavington, Sussex. 

April4, At Egham, aged 84, James 
Wherlings, esq. formerly of St. John’s-sq. 

April 9. Aged 32, Emma, fourth 
dau. of John Adee Curtis, esq. of Dork- 
ing. 

SussEx.—March 25. At the rectory, 
Northchapel, Sarah, relict of Wm. Hale, 
esq. of Petworth. 

March 26. At Lewes, aged 78, Chris- 
topher Kell, esq. 

March 28. At Preston-place, near 
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Brighton, aged 76, Wm. Stanford, esq. 
He was considered to be the richest pri- 
vate individual in Sussex, and to have 
died worth more than half a million of 
money. Mr. Stanford was rather of a 
misanthropic turn, and, notwithstanding 
his great wealth, was very parsimonious. 
He was buried in the chancel of Preston 
Church, which he had purchased, with an 
extensive estate, some years previously. 

March 31. At Brighton, aged 66, 
Mrs. Ann Brooks, formerly an actress at 
the Surrey Theatre, of considerable popu- 
larity. Sbe also performed for several 
seasons at the Brighton Theatre, and was 
a deservedly great favourite. She was 
of the good old school of which Mrs. 
Glover is still the living model. Mrs. 
Brooks was the mother of Mr. John 
Hatton. Her remains were interred in 
St. Nicholas Churchyard. 

Lately. At Lewes, aged 82, Thomas 
Partington, esq., many years Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions. 

April 3. At Hastings, Sarah, wife of 
W. Crighton, esq., of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and youngest dau. of John Ostle, 
esq. late of Clifford House, ‘Tynemouth, 
Northumberland. 

April 6. At Brighton, aged 68, Mary 
Elizabeth, relict of Ned Noakes, esq. 

April9. At Hastings, Mrs. Smith, of 
Leicester Grange, Warwickshire. 

April 10. At Brighton, aged 37, Me- 
redith Maria, wife of Sir Windham Car- 
michael Anstruther, Bart. She was the 
second dau. of Charles Wetherell, esq. 
was married in 1824, and has left issue a 
son and heir. 

At Lewes, aged 78, Dr. Hodson. 

April 14, At Wood’s Farm Lodge, 
aged 90, W. C. Knowlys, esq. 

Warwicx.—March 23. At Edgbaston, 
near: Birmingham, Archer, infant son of 
the Rev. Charles Craven. 

Lately. At Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham, aged 70, J. C. Rollings, esq. for- 
merly of Monmouth. 

April 3. At Milverton, aged 11, Eli- 
zabeth Compton, third dau. of Sir Au. 
gustus Clifford. 

Wirts.—March 21. Aged 61, Richard 
Estcourt Cresswell, esq. of Pinkney- 
park, and of Sidbury-hall, Salop. 

WorcesterR.—April 7. At the Rhydd, 
near Worcester, aged 52, Susannah 
Rebecca, wife of John Henry Allen, esq. 

Yorx.—March 18. Aged 26, Chris- 
topher, eldest son of the late Rev. Robert 
Hodgson, incumbent of St. Stephen’s, 
Kirkstall. 

March 20. Aged 68, Mary Hogg, of 
Hall Arm, near Aldborough, relict of 
Marmaduke Hogg, esq. of Borough- 
bridge. 
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March 23. At York, aged 80, Mrs. 
French, formerly of the Theatres Royal, 
York and Hull. 

March 26. Aged 53, James Hebble- 
thwate, esq. of Leeds, late of Oporto. 

April 12. At Hazlewood Hall, aged89, 
the Rt. Hon. Mary dowager Lady Stour- 
ton. She was the second dau. and coh. of 
Marmaduke 5th Lord Langdale, which title 
became extinct on his death in 1777; and 
was married in 1775 to Charles Philip 
the late Lord Stourton, by whom her 
ladyship had issue a family of 10 children, 
eight of whom survive their venerable 
mother. The eldest is the present Lord 
Stourton; the second son has taken the 
name of Vavasour, and has been created 
a Baronet; the third has taken his 
mother’s name of Langdale, and is M.P. 
for Knaresborough. Her Ladyship was 
left a widow in 1816. 

At Clough House, near Sheffield, 
aged 66, Bartholomew Hounsfield, esq. 

April 1%. In Castlegate, York, aged 
83, J. Claridge, esq. 

Wates.—Lately. Aged 66, Wm, 
Phillips, sen. esq., of Ysgwyddgwyn, 
Gellygaer. 

Dec. 30. Mary Anne, wife of Edward 
Collinson, esq. of Tre Madoc. 

Jan. 8. At Lianfacloy rectory, An- 
glesea, in her 21st year, Frances-Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the Rev. J. W. 
Trevor, Rector, and granddaughter of the 
late Archdeacon Wollaston. 

Jan. 9. At Brecon, Bridget Jones, 
aged 106. It is extremely rare to find a 
century elapse between the death of a 
mother and daughter; but such was the 
case in the present instance—the parent 
having died 104 years ago! The deceased 
was the progenitor of 9 children, 30 grand- 
children, and 35 great grandchildren ! 

Jan. 16. Inher 85th year, Mrs. Rich- 
ards, relict of the Rev. Thomas Richards, 
Vicar of Darowen, Montgomeryshire. 

Jan. 23. Aged 63, David Evans, esq. 
of Taffgarne Hall, Pembrokeshire. 

Feb. 14. At Swansea, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Henry Thomas Murcott, esq. of 
Ladbroke, Warw. only dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Williams, Rector of Lad- 
broke. 

March \4. Aged 56, Catharine, relict 
of the late David Thomas, esq. of Will- 
field House, co. Radnor. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 15. At Nairn, aged 
75, Commander James Rose, K.S. He 
obtained the rank of Lieut. 1796, and 
was wounded on board the Ardent at 
the battle of Camperdown in 1797. In 
February 1805, when commanding the 
Growler gun-brig, he captured a French 
national brig of 7 guns and fifty men, and 
in the following month two gun-boats 
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from a division of flotilla. He subse- 
quently commanded the Crown prison- 
ship in Portsmouth harbour, and the 
Hearty gun-brig on the Heligoland 
station, where he was serving when pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander in 1813. 
The Swedish Order of the Sword was 
conferred upon him for his conduct at 
the siege of Gluckstadt. 

Jan. 2. At Aberdeen, Anne, relict 
of A, Murray, esq. of Symond’s Inn, 
and Elm-place, Finchley. 

Jan. 18, At Midletoun, Forfarshire, 
Thomas Gardyne, esq. of Midletoun. 

Lately. At Binn’s House, Linlithgow, 
aged 66, Sir James Dalyell, of Binns, 
the fifth Bart. (1685), Convener of the 
county. He succeeded his father in 1791. 
He was unmarried, and is succeeded by 
his brother, now Sir John Graham 
Dalyell. 

At Edinburgh, D. Ellis, esq. F.R.S.E. 
brother to W. V. Ellis, esq. of Minster- 
worth, near Gloucester. 

At Edinburgh, aged 95, the relict of 
James T. Oswald, esq. of Dunnikier. 

Feb.5. At Glasgow, aged 77, Mrs. 
Grace Hamilton, relict of Lieut. John 
Lindsay, of the 9th Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion. 


Feb. 16. At Stirling, aged 88, John 
Tovey, esq. 
Feb. 25. At Banff, Thomas Blake, 


esq. inspecting Commander of the Coast 
Guard on that station. 

March 8. At Balacleish, Argyleshire, 
aged 46, Henry Stuart, esq. 

March 9. At Arbroath, Robert Allan, 
esq. late Provost of that town. 

March 11. At Edinburgh, Robert 
Taylor,esq. of Broomland, near Dumfries. 

IneELAND.—Dec. 19. At Toomavara, 
aged 32, Charles Wickham Hird, esq. 
youngest son of the Rev. Lamplugh Hird, 
M.A. of York. 

Dec... By suicide, Edward Carey, esq. 
a magistrate for the county of Wexford. 
Verdict, Temporary Insanity. 

Lately. At Cork, aged 77, John 
Weston, esq. 

Aged 105, Mary Conry, of Ballyma- 
eallon, near Moyvore, Tipperary. She 
retained the use of all her faculties to the 
last, and only kept her bed a few days 
prior to her death, 

At Fenagh Lodge, Carlow, aged 79, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Lecky, esq. of 
Hallykeally. 

At Ballymore, Wexford, the relict of 
E. Stafford, esq. and aunt to Henry W. 
Barron, esq. M.P. 

March 1d. At Dublin, aged 52. James 
Johnson, esq. M.D., F.R.S., &e. &e. 
eldest son of Mr. James Johnsen, of 
Bristol. 
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GvuERNSEY.—Jan. 18. At Guernsey, 
James Pulling, esq. late principal officer 
of Her Majesty’s Customs in that island. 

JERSEY.—Jan. 13. At St. Helier’s, 
Augusta, wife of C. H. Hall, esq. of 
Horningsheath, Suffolk. 

Jan. 28. In Jersey, aged 22, Maxi- 
milian Arthur Nethercote, esq. late of 
the 53rd regt. and of Moulton Grange, 
Northamptonshire ; and April 4, Char- 
lotte, wife of John Nethercote, esq. of 
Moulton Grange. 

East Inpies.—Oct. 25. In camp, at 
Kiel, aged 21, Ensign Oswald Lumley 
Burnand, 20th Madras Native Infantry. 

Oct. 29. At Seharunpore, Capt. J.S. 
Boswell, late of the 19th Bengal N. Inf. 

Lately. On the Ganges, of cholera, 
aged 20, Ensign R. W. Cooke, 44th regt. 
only son of the late Major Cooke, 93rd 
Highlanders. 

Nov. 16. At Meerut, Dr. G. I. Ur- 
quhart, of the 2nd Bengal Horse Art. 

Nov. 17. At Calcutta, aged 31, E. 
Preston, esq. 

At Colombo, Ceylon, aged 28, Emily, 
wife of Capt. Brownlow E. Layard, 
Ceylon Rifles, youngest dau. of the late 
J. P. Kensington, esq. of Putney. 

Nov. 22. At Ellore, aged 18, the wife 
of Lieut. Albert Studdy, of the 27th 
Madras Native Infantry. 

Nov. 28. At Serampore, aged 23, 
Charles, eldest son of the Rev. T. B. 
Johnstone, Rector of Clutton, Somerset. 

Dec.14. At Bombay,aged 26, Edward, 
third son of the late Sir J. C. Honywood, 
Bart. of Evington, Kent. 

Dec. 18. At ‘Jaffua, Ceylon, Edward 
Buckton, esq. Comptroller of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs at that port. 

Jan. 10. Off Calcutta, aged 15, Alfred, 
third son of the late Rev. Francis Ellaby, 
M. A.; midshipman in the Windsor. 

Wesr Inpies.—Nov. 25. At Orange 
Grove, Jamaica, aged 52, Thos. Bull Wil- 
liams, esq. late of Gower-st. Bedford-sq. 

Dec. 9. At St. Christopher, William 
Wharton Rawlins, esq. 

Dec. 14. At Kingston, Jamaica, aged 
44, Hibbert Oates, esq. son of Mr. Oates, 
of Sion-hill, Bath. 

Dec. 16. At Nevis, aged 23, Mary, 
wife of Charles Kenney, esq. late Capt. 
52nd regt. 

Jan. 26. James W. McD. Murray, 
esq. of her Majesty’s Customs, in To- 
bago, and formerly a member of the House 
of Assembly, proprietor of Calder Hall 
Hstate, and only brother of Mr. Murray, 
Engineer to the Commissioners of Sun- 
derland harbour. 

Lately. In Montego Bay, aged 117, 
Mrs, Princess M‘Unwin. She arrived 
at Kingston during the administration of 
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the government by Sir E. Trelawny (1739), 
being then about 16 years old. 

AxsroapD.—In June last, near Moreton 
Bay, New South Wales, Granville Wil- 
liam Chetwynd Stapleton, esq. of the 
Surveyor-general’s Department. 

Sept. 1. At Melbourne, Port Philip, 
New South Wales, aged 24, Hodson, 
eldest son of Henry Goode, esq. of Ryde, 
Isle of Wight, and grandson of the Rev. 
William Goode, Rector of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, 

Sept. 11. At Yong-toe-Kiang, China, 
aged 28, Charles Eykyn Hodgkinson, 
Mate R.N. late in command of Her 
Majesty’s schooner Young Hebe, at the 
taking of Chusan ; eldest son of 'T. Hodg- 
kinson, esq. of Wimpole-st. Cavendish-sq. 
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Off Cochin, Lieut. Henry Dent, of 5th 
Bombay N. Inf. third son of the Rey. 


William Dent, of Crosby-cote, near 
Northallerton. 
Oct. 10. At Manilla, William Saville, 


youngest son of the late Thos. Davy, esq. 

Oct. 11. At Chusan, Lieut. John Wil- 
loughby Conway, of Her Majesty’s ship 
Modeste. 

Oct. 12. At Chusan, aged 21, Henry 
Felix Vavasour, Lieut. 18th Royal Irish, 
eldest son of Lieut-Col. Vavasour, Royal 
Engineers. 

Oct. 18. At Buenos Ayres, Robert 
Alexander Portis, esq. youngest son of 
the late Rev. George Macartney Portis, 
of Belfast. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Mar. 30 to April 20, 1841. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5S 67] 50 and 60 75 
Males W5 819 Males 407 2 798 = \ 5 and 10 33] 60 and 70 77 
Females iat “| Females 391§ “* z 10 and 20 33] 70 and 80 71 


Whereof have died under two years old ...204 Ba 


3°) 20 and 30 60)80 and 90 23 
90 and 100) 5 


es + * 


30 and 40 78 
40 and 50 70 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Apr. 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
$ @2168 £76 « 
64 0 | 3210 | 23 0 








Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
@ @€jfe8 4d.) & 4. 
35 4 139 6 [39 1 








PRICE OF HOPS, Apr. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 15s. to 8/. Os. —Kent Pockets, 41. 12s. to 12/, 12s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Apr. 26, 
Hay, 4/. 5s. to 5/. 2s. 6d.—Straw, 2/. to 21. 4s.—Clover, Si. to 6/. 


SMITHFIELD, Apr. 26. 


psa ae Sy a 
Mutton.................48. Od. to ds. 2d. 
MIR ic vadenane uehaenehs 5s. 4d. to 6s. Od. 
i, Ne are 4s, 8d. to 5s. 4d. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Apr. 26. 
Beasts.... .......... 3104 Calves 65 
Sheep and Lambs 22,080 Pigs 553 


COAL MARKET, Apr. 26. 


Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d. to 22s. 3d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 50s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Other sorts from Ls. to 22s. 
Yellow Russia, 49s. 6d. 
Moulds, 9s. Gi. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 202.— 
—— Kennet and Avon, 243. 








and West India, 98.——London 
Western, 95. —— London 
Works, 61. 
37. 





West Middlesex, 92}. 








Ellesmere and Chester, 81,.—— Grand Junction 124 

Leeds and Liverpool, 760. 
~—— Rochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 69. 
and 
and Southwestern, 





Regeut’s, 10. 
St. Katharine’s, 96.—~ East 
Birmingham Railway, 159.——Great 
99.— Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 118, —— Guardian, 





Hope, 53.—Chartered Gas, 59.—Imperial Gas, 60.—Phenix Gas, 


34.——London and Westminster Bank, 23,—— Reversionary Interest, 108, 
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Fahrenheit's ‘Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm: 
a4 ° + 74 +e ° | 
SalSz) ess] € Ssaigel 2 (s2| 2 | 
pEISE! 8 (S| 2 | weather. || PE2 Els Se & roo 
gaib2)2 22) 2 amies|* Be) a | “or 
| 
Mar.| © | ° | ° jin. pts. Apr.| ° | ° | ° jin, pts.|| 
26 | 56 65 | 46 (29, 60 | fair,clo.rain || J1 | 44 | 45 | 44 |29, 95 elo. rn. hail 
27 | dl | 57 | 44) , 76 ijrain, fr. do. 12 | 37 | 43 | 41 , 95 ‘do. do. 
28} 49 57| 50| , 92 ||fair, cloudy 13 | 38 | 53 | 45 |30, 08 | rain, cloudy 
29 | 51 | 57 | 47 90 |\do. rain 14 | 48 | 55 | 50 | =, 09 | cloudy, rain 
30 | 48 66) 49) , * 92 llclo. fr. clo. 15 | 47 | 54 | 40 |29, 85 |\do. do. 
31} 48 | 54) 45] , 64 |fair, clo. rn. 16 | 45 | 52 | 46 | , 67 ‘ldo. do. 
A. 1) 46 | 51 | 46 , 66 ||cloudy, rain 17 | 47 | 53 45 » 94} ldo. do. 
2146) 57/42) , 67 | fair, do. do. |} .18 | 49 | 57 | 50 , 97 do. do. 
3 | 45; 52] 41 4 i|cloudy, rain 19 | 49 | 56 | 47 | +, 92 'ldo. do. 
4/46 | 51 | 44 |do. fair 20 | 49 |} 52 | 45 | , 74 (fair 
5 | 47 | 52 | 48 "40 [rain do. elo. || 21 47 | 52) 42 | | 8b do. 
6 | 45 | 54} 42] , 70 fair, clo. rn. |} 22 | 45! 51 | 44| , 87 cloudy 
7143 58 | 45 78 ldo. do. do. 23 | 43 | 47 | 45 , 51 rain, cloudy 
8145 | 52) 44) , 79 elo. rn. hail |} 24) 50 | 55 | 50 | , 67 |fair, rain 
5 : . do. 25 | 48 | 56 | 55 39 | 
. 4 4 = = ‘= = = 5 56 | 55 , 69 do. el, wnd. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 29, to April 27, 1841, both inclusive. 
slgisa i la le ig 2 la ysis 3 
Sa Sles)/e&./8 |S FS H/o Gio 2 
“18/38 |34 Sat BO mir sz} 2 | Ex. Bills 
3 D bag = om | sss ad fais 
“|4| sz | 58 /ES/ES| 42 SEE Baes| S | £1000. 
A] é Kool Pd a) = | Os 3 
a oe) "  |9 | | = 
29 887 |\— org | -—— | 5 Zpm. 
30 885 | 91} —|——'—|——| 710 dis.| 7 Spm. 
31 ot j—~\.| $74 ||| 5 9dis| 6 8pm. 
1 sok |—-——| 98 —_\—-_|_ 3dis.| 6 9pm. 
893 _—_——|_ 98§ | ——\——2dis.2pm.| 8 11 pm. 
a ee ee te 
5 — |\—_—|— — |—\——— | par 2 pm. om. 
6170 | 88g | 89g |— 973| 983 | 124 —|-—|— par 2 pm.| 9 ikon. 
71694, 88; 89§ |— 97) 983 | 12 p51 2pm. dis., 11 9pm. 
1704| 89 99 |—+ | 982 | 12 ar2pm.) 9 12pm. 
1oh724 89 99 |\——| 74 99° 12 | —-|2 pm. par! 12 10 pm. 
12/1714; 89 | 90 | 97%) 97% 99 | 12 — par 3pm.| 10 13pm. 
13)1723) 89 909 \——| 97%; 99 | 12% 863,—— par2 pm.) 11 13pm. 
141734 gos | 904 ——| 984! 994 | 12¢| 86254 | 2 pm.) 11 13pm. 
15|173 | 895 903 | 983) 994 | 13 |——/——255}/2 pm. par| 12 15 pm. 
16)1724) 893 oO4 98% oH 094 | a es > prs pm. = 13 pm. 
aan ( ——_| § ——}| ——|255 r2pm.,) 1 5 " 
9 1723 a0} 904 —)| 984} 99: | 13 874|——lo553/2 pm. par 15 ry 
20173 | 89% 903 | 98 | 983) 994 | 13 —— |} 256 par 2 pm.| 13° 15pm. 
21,173 | 894 903 |——| 983) 994 ev" aE SE ee pm.par, 13° 15pm. 
99/1733| 895 , 904 |——| 984} 994 | 124] 873|——'—_| 31 pm.| 16 14pm. 
23/173}, 893 903 |\——| 98 994 123|——_| —_|256 3 pm.| 14 16pm. 
‘ 24/1723; 893 | 903 |——| 973] 994 | 123 2554} 3 pm. 14 16pm. 
26——| 894 | 90% |—| 97%, 99 | 127'—— 31 pm.) 14 16pm. 
27|——,_ 894 90% | ——}| 973] 98% | 12% 2554 15 13pm. 


























J. J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 


i. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 29, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 














